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This closet is 
made tostandthe 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 


Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many Il housands inuse. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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PERMANENT AND ECONOMICAL 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Installing Natural Slate Blackboards means conserving your 
taxpayers’ money—for there is no wear-out, no depreciation 
whatsoever to Natural Slate. 


It is Sanitary, Dustless, Fireproof, Easy-to-Clean, Easy-to- 
Write-On — the one material that will satisfactorily and 
permanently meet all modern school room requirements. 


Think of it, Natural Slate Blackboards installed in 1863 in 
Philadelphia are still in daily use—as good as new. 





Think of it, the City of Chicago, besides many other cities 
and towns, uses Natural Slate Blackboards entirely. 


You, too, after an actual experience with Slate will become 
a lifetime booster. 


Write for interesting and complete data on Natural Slate 
Blackboards. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 ROBINSON AVE, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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Cloth-Lined Metal 
Weatherstrip 


The cloth-to-metal contact “seals” 
windows against drafts and dust 





Notice how complete- 
ly Athey Weatherstrip 
seals the window 
against drafts and dust 
by the flexible cloth- 
to-metal contact—the 
only contact yet de- 
vised that makes win- 
dows weather tight 
without making them 
hard to open and close. 


The ordinary type of weatherstrip, which consists of a metal rib 
fastened to the window frame and running in a slot cut in the sash, 
can’t be completely efficient. For both upper and lower sash are deeply 
grooved for one-third their height to take care of the sash cord, so no 
protection is afforded for these parts. 


The protection for the balance is only partial as the sash must be fitted 
loosely enough to allow for the swelling of the wood. 


To overcome this objection a two-piece metal strip is often used. This is 
more efficient but it has been found that when the two metal members are fitted 
tight enough to exclude drafts the free operation of the sash is retarded. 


In Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip the metal tongue runs in a metal 
channel which is lined with cloth. This makes a perfect contact—actually “seal- 
ing” the windows against drafts and dust—yet the windows never stick as the 
cloth is sufficiently pliable to take care of any swelling in the sash. And even 
when the windows are loose the efficiency of Athey Weatherstrip is not lessened, 


as the contact is sufficiently pliable to compensate for any looseness in the fit of 
the sash. 


The Only Cloth-Lined Metal 
Weatherstrip Made 


The cloth-to-metal contact is an exclusive feature found only in Athey 
Weatherstrip. It is covered by basic patents, so no other weatherstrip can be 
made that way. 


The metal channel and rail are manufactured of imperishable zinc. They will 
not rust. The cloth used is specially prepared fabric, guaranteed by us to be rot- 
proof, damp-proof and moth proof. It is so “crimped in” that it can’t pull out. 


Inspection of many Athey installations—some of them made as long as 10 years 
ago—showed the cloth to be as good as the day it was put in, and the entire strip 
in excellent condition. 
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Proved best by scientific tests—also 
in hundreds of fine buildings 


Some time ago, a prominent firm of architects in New York City, conducted a series 


of experiments to determine the efficiency of various types of weatherstrip. 


The best results were obtained with a cloth-lined metal weatherstrip; the tests 
showing that under a 15 mile per hour wind this strip admitted only .08 cubic feet of 
air per minute, for each lineal foot of perimeter, as compared to approximately .25 cubic 
feet admitted by the weatherstrip that ran second best. 
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Special strip for 
drawn steel sash 


For Wood or Metal Sash 


Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip can be used with either wood 
or metal sash (either rolled or hollow steel) with equally fine results. 


The cut at the right shows the standard strip for wood sash. Note 
the contact of metal to cloth. This provides a perfect “seal” which is 
sufficiently pliable to permit the windows to be opened and closed easily. 


The cut at the left shows the special Athey strip for rolled steel sash. 
Notice the contact of cloth to spring bronze—so tight that it excludes all 
drafts yet pliable enough to compensate for any untrueness of the sash. 
Leading manufacturers of metal sash recommend Athey strip as the 
best for use with their products. 


Used in hundreds of the finest buildings including 
many leading schools. Ask for complete information. 








Window Shades 


Mthey, fPorennial, 


Athey Perennial Window Shades can be lowered from the 


WINDSOR 





FELT 
RAIL 


Detail of equip- 
ment for wood 
sash. The channel 
is inserted in the 
edge of the sash 
and the rail nailed 
to the jamb. 


The same princi- 
ple of cloth-to- 
metal contact is 
used for both 
hollow metal and 
rolled steel sash. 


Ww 













Detailed drawing showing 
construction and operation 
of Athey Perennial 
Window Shades 











Perennial Window Shades 


Athey Disappearing Partition 
Athey Skylight Shades 
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Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 


top, or raised from the bottom, folding like an accordion. 
With them it takes only a moment to shut out the sun’s direct 
rays, and this is accomplished without shading the entire 
window and making distant parts of the room dark. 


Because they let in the light yet shut out the glare they are ideal for 
school buildings. 


The cloth of which they are made is a high-grade herringbone weave 
coutil—as near indestructible as cloth can be made. The shades run on 
strained wires so they cannot flap out of open windows and tear. And 
they have no latches, catches or rollers to slip, stick, or break. 





Long life considered they are the most economical shades obtainable. 


Mhey Company 


6033 WEST 65TH ST., CHICAGO 
New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 


In Canada: CRESSWELL - McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Buying the best 
for your schools, 
Saving the most 
for your public, 


Is 
JOHNSON SYSTEM 
of 


HEAT CONTROL 


Automatically controlling each 
school room constantly and 
correctly at the degree of 
temperature required during 
school hours, regardless of 
outdoor weather’ changes: 
Johnson Dual Thermostat 
System supplies a night time 
fuel economy as well. At the 
close of school for the day, op- 
eration of a wall switch turns 
off the heat in all of the rooms 
save those to be used at night: 
for night classes, meetings, 
etc. Next morning the same 
wall switch operation turns 





Every notable advance in Auto- 
matic Heat Control has been of 
Johnson origin, development and 
perfection. And now The John- 
son System retains priority to 
even a farther extent with its 
Dual Thermostat, Night and 
Day, Automatic Control of each 
individual room’s heat. This 
adds further convenience of defi- 
nite value. More important, it 
increases fuel saving to as much 
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on the heat in all of the rooms 
again for the day. A day and 
night heat control convenience 
and fuel economy factor of in- 


as 40 percentannually. Johnson 
Dual Thermostat, Night and 
Day, Heat Control is decidedly 















valuable worth, AND DEFI- 
NITELY ESSENTIAL. 


the system to install in your 
schools. 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY... MILWAUKEE 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES UNITED STATES & CANADA 


oie OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY oN 


The All Metal 
syetem . . 1 « 








. . . » The Dual 
Thermostat System 
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KEWANEE 


Smokeless Boilers 





Cut coal costs by eliminating smoke 


Smoke is waste—good fuel going up the 
stack unburned. It is the dragon that steals 
a buildings’ profits from the owner’s safe. 


Kewanee Smokeless 
Boilers burn all the coal 
put into them. They cut 
coal costs because none 
of their fuel is wasted up 
the stack as smoke. And 
this is true even when 
they burn the cheapest 
grades of soft coal. 
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And don’t forget that 
all Kewanee Boilers are 
of steel (riveted)—which 
provides them with that overstrength necessary for many 
years of repair and trouble proof operation. It’s a fact that 
Kewanee Boilers usually outlast the buildings they heat. 





If you haven’t all the necessary Kewanee Facts drop us a 
line. We’ll send you enough evidence to convince any one. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 








Atlanta, Ga. neinnati, O. ———_—_—_———-BRANCHES—— w Orleans,La San Francisco, Cal. 
_ minghe “aod Ala a eland, 'o Phile de Iphia, Pa Seattle, Wash, 
n, Mas allas, T EI! Paso, Texas Los Angeles ae lit. Pitt oe h, Pa —e 
Cha a ante iN. *c. Denver, — Grand Rapids, Mich. Me mph, . Ten ‘qo ° ne 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Des Moi Indianapolis, Ind. Milw Sal Se ~ City, U. To 0, Ont 
.S.A. Chicago a Detroit, ‘Mic _ Kansas City, Mo. Min nee one olis ‘Minn. Sa anne nio, Tex Ne te een. N. Y. 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS, RADIATORS, WATER HEATERS, TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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EAST DENVER HIGH SCHOOL. 





George H. Williamson, Archt. 


Standard Equipment 
in over 


1200 Schools 


"THE wide acceptance and use of Spencer Sys- 

tems of vacuum cleaning in schools is the 
best evidence of the efficiency and dependability 
of the Spencer System in solving the school 
cleaning problem. 


And to further emphasize Spencer preference, 
the majority of the schools of recent erection 
are being Spencer equipped. Among these is 
the East Denver High School, illustrated above. 
A complete list would include the finest and most 
representative educational institutions in the 
country. 


The sound engineering principles underlying 
the multi-stage turbine and the thorough man- 
ner in which our engineers have worked out 
problems of vacuum cleaning, have established 
a confidence in the Spencer System that has re- 
sulted in its acceptance as the standard in vac- 


The Heg ry of ft A e uum cleaning equipment for school installation. 


The recommendations of our Engineering 


Department may be obtained on any clean- 
ing problem without cost or obligation. 
| 
Write for list of school installations and 
{ complete data regarding Spencer Equipment. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEM s,s Sencer Turbine Company 
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Pacific Products 


Pacific Smokeless Boilers 
for Soft Coal 
Pacific Direct Draft Boilers 
for Soft Coal 


Pacific Direct Draft Boilers 
for Hard Coal 


Pacific Oil Fired Boilers 
Pacific Down Draft Boilers 
Pacific Steel Residence Boilers 
Pacific Circulating Tanks 





Pacific Steel Boilers © 
Waukegan, Tllinoise 


Gentlemen: 






In reply to y 


vary 5» 1927-6 


orporation, 


our letter of January 4th, we 


i i ing under 
i en inspecting and insuri 
pon ee Pacific Steel Heating Boilers 


earse Puring this per 
wished insurance polici 


jod, we have inspected and fur- 


for several thousand Pacific poilerse 


Our records a 
having been made under 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Des Moines, Ia. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa _ Detroit, Mich. 
Charlotte, N.C. El Paso, Texas 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Evansville, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. Fort Wayne, Ind 
Cincinnati, O. Hartford, Conn, 


Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Dallas, Texas 


BRISTOL, PA. 


Denver, Colorado 


o not show of & single claim 
any of these policiese 









Yours very truly, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kalispell, Mont. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
i. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn, 


es, each for @ period of: one year, 





TMENTS 
a INSPECTION DIVISION 


scH. 
J. We RAO NAGER 













our voiler shop 
for avout six 


Sales Offices in Following Cities: 


Newark, N. J. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
New Orleans, La. San Antonio, Tex. 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Seattle, Wash. 
Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Tulsa, Oxla. 
Portland, Ore. Wheeling. W. Va. 
Rockford, Ill. 


Wichita, Kan. 
Rochester, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 


CIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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Won Buprin 


Self-Releasins Fire Exit Latches 





Perhaps it is merely a 
coincidence, but the fact 
remains that the men 
whose judgment impels | 
the specification of 
Vom Duprin latches are 
the men to whose judg- 
ment is intrusted most 
of the important build- 
ing work in the U nited | 
States. | 


Papa 


HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


VONNEGUT 
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Washington School 
New Orleans, La. 


Equipped with Columbia 
Crescent Tint Window 
Shades on Columbia Rollers. 
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Between glare and gloom 





Trouble-proof! That is the rea- 
son Columbia Rollers are standard 
equipment in so many schools. 
And here are the features that 
combine to make them trouble- 


proof. Nickel-plated ferrules of 


brass instead of the usual steel 
make them rust-proof; their self- 
lubricating bearings make them 
noiseless; a finely tempered steel 
spring 40% stronger than the 
ordinary epcing makes them du- 
rable. Yet Columbia Rollers cost 
no more than rollers which lack 
these superior features. 


in daytime lighting 


INDOW shades that are only dark-colored, opaque 

“blinds” are not merely old-fashioned. They are a 
constant nuisance to instructors and students as well. When 
lowered, they exclude practically all daylight—which is bad. 
And when raised they admit too much light—floods of harsh, 
eye-straining glare that makes everyone nervous and uncom- 
fortable—which is worse. 


But between these two extremes there’s a happy medium— 
Columbia Window Shades in translucent tone colors—warm, 
cheerful colors that filter all glare from the strongest outside 
light, and transfuse it with their own mellow tints. No glare, 
no gloom, but instead a gentle, evenly diffused glow which 
fills the school room with an atmosphere of cheerfulness 
and makes application to studies easier. 


Yet that’s only one side of the story. Durability is the 
other. Columbia Window Shades and Rollers have consti- 
tutions of iron! They are built for the kind of wear and tear 
that most school equipment receives with a plus margin of 
endurance that means years of faultless service. 


But judge their beauty and quality first hand. Allow us 
to send samples of Columbia Shade Cloth and a Columbia 
Roller. Gratis, of course. Please use the coupon below. It is 
for your convenience. 


The Co/umbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Friern Avenue, New York 





Ba 


Kansas City Fresno 





Chicago 





Pittsburgh 
Portland (Ore.) 
Los Angeles 


Cleveland Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 
New Orleans 


Itimore Boston 


St. Louis San Francisco 














To save you time 


Insure shade satisfaction by using the “ Standard 
Specification for Window Shades,” which we'll 
send on request. This covers every = which 
should be included in your specification. 5 peci- 
men roller and samples of 


are sent with spect 


C olumbia Mills, In 


Name... 


Pah cbehiess j 


Columbia 


GCM _GUARKRANTEED TQ 


WINDOW SHADES 
$3427 and ROLLERS 


‘olumbia Shade loth 
fication. Mail coupon to The 
¢., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 





——<" 








to renovate your School 


Let a Sonneborn Expert advise you about what 
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The Right Way 


Building 





repairs your building needs 


ITH vacation time approaching, you are 
thinking about much needed repairs. 


We would like to show you how Sonneborn prod- 
ucts can renovate your building economically, yet 
lastingly. 


An expert on school building upkeep will call on 
you in response to the coupon below. He will give 
you his best advice about what your building 
needs in the interest of necessary, economical up- 
keep. 


Get our advice regardless of the size of your re- 
pairs. We are just as much interested in small jobs 
as in large ones, for we realize that if we serve 
you faithfully on smaller jobs, larger orders may 
follow. 


If, as the result of our expert’s recommendations, 
you decide to use Sonneborn products, we will 
welcome your order, but you will be under no ob- 
ligation to trade with us. 


Year after year we have been working with lead- 
ing schools and colleges. You can have the benefit 
of what we have learned. You will get the proper 
products, careful workmanship, reasonable prices. 
You can have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
work, at no greater cost, will be done right, and 
guaranteed by an old, established concern. 


The coupon below will bring an expert to consult 
with you. 


SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 
for SCHOOL UPKEEP 





Toilet Partitions, St. John’s School, Cleveland, O. 


Proof Against 
the Years 


ANYMETAL School Partitions 
S are actually built to withstand 
extraordinary wear. Built of 
heavy gauge metal, accurately fitted 
and interlocked. Built securely into, 
not onto, your walls, floors, and ceil- 
ings. Finished in best baked enamel 
on a foundation of metal furniture 


sheets (toilet partitions protected by 
sublimed blue lead). 


They will live longer in your school 
building than ordinary metal parti- 
tions because they are built differ- 
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LAPIDOLITH concrete floor hardener will 
make your concrete floors permanently 
wearproof and dustproof. No more un- 
healthy dust. No more depreciation. 


LIGNOPHOL preservative floor dressing 
will keep your wood floors from splinter- 
ing, rotting or drying out. This treatment 
lasts for years. 


CEMCOAT is a special paint that stays 
white after other paints turn yellow. Can 
be applied to plaster, concrete, brick or 
wood. Used for hallways, auditoriums, etc. 


SONOTINT is a special, flat, washable, 
wall finish for classrooms. Easy on eyes. 
Has no lustre. No poisonous ingredients. 
Dirt wipes off without marring finish. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue 
j 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 
Without incurring any obligation, I 


would like to talk with your represen- 
tative about school building renovation. 


New York 


ently than ordinary metal partitions. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: 
Toilet, shower, dressing and urinal 
compartments. Corridor and smoke 
screens. Metal doors and wainscot. 
Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Write for 
New Catalog No. 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road 


wad a 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Toilet ond Office 


PARTITIONS 
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UNIVENT and 


‘, 





6} 'TDOORS — nature unrestrained! 
But in the class room fresh outdoor 
air tempered and tamed. 


lated room is as refreshing as an 
early morning summer breeze. 


Write for the book ‘‘Univent Ven- 
tilation’’; it shows why control is 
the first requisite of ventilation, 
and proves why Univent ventilation 
is the simplest, easiest controlled, 
most effective, most economical 
system of ventilation known. 


In installation and operation it is 
more economical than opening 
windows and gives uniform results 
despite weather conditions. Write 
for the book ‘‘UniventVentilation’’; 
it tells facts worth knowing. 

gy y 7 
* Wm. Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


With windows closed to keep out 
the furv of biting winds and yet let 
in the light, the Univent brings into 
the school room the invigorating 
fresh out door air—cleans it and 
tempers it to June like temperature. 


The Univent is designed for the 
one purpose of bringing out door air 
directly into the school room — 
robbed of chill, dust and soot, and 
distributing it uniformly through- 
out the school room with gentle 
agreeable air motion but without 
drafts. In warm weather when 


heating is not necessary, the gentle Siceaiiiees, Mlashen aad ensinanesde 
; os ; 4, ; T iy g and Ventilating Contractors, 
air motion in the Univent venti- VEN ILATION Harrisburg, Pa. 





Charles Howard Lloyd, Architect, Harrisburg, Pa.. 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Ill. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 
© Sales and Service 








BELFAST, ME. NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DENVER SEATTLE 
BOSTON SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MILWAUKEE EMPORIA SPOKANE TORONTO 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 





INDIANAPOLIS 





MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND 





KANSAS CITY 








ass - make the difference 
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Oak Floors are in use in the Women’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Scranton, Pa. 


SANTTATION 


—a prime requisite in school floors 


In schools, hundreds of feet tramp in and out daily, tracking dust and 
dirt. The wear on the floor is continuous and extreme. No material 
meets the need as does Oak Flooring. It is Nature’s own product, 
healthful under foot, shock-resisting, not cold or artificial; yet it is 
a permanent floor, enduring heaviest wear, and always beautiful. 


Every day should find school floors bright and clean, if buildings are to 
maintain themselves on the plane that modern standards require. It is 
easily possible with floors of OAK, laid in tight continuous strips, with 
nocracks tocollect dirt,and a polished surface that makes cleaning easy. 


Permanence 


As a matter of expense, permanence is as important as sanitation 
from a health point of view. Oak floors will last; they never need 
replacement, and with 
minimum care they keep 
in perfect condition. The 
finish, whenever necessary, 
may be quickly and cheap- 


ly renewed. 


Economy 


Initial cost is low. Upkeep 
expense is low. When serv- 
ice covers years of hardest 
usage without deteriora- 
tion, the economy of oak 
floors is unquestioned. 





Oak Flooring, with side and end matching accurately milled, forms a 
secure and sound anchorage for desks. 


Beauty 


The atmosphere of the place where children spend a large part of 
their character-forming days, is closely studied in the modern school. 
Sturdy American oak builds respect for soundness and good taste. 


Send for valuable free literature 


The advantages of oak floors are fully brought out in literature available for your 
reference files, which will be mailed on request to school board members, and those 
interested in the equipment and maintenance of schools. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
867 Hearst Bldg. , Chicago 


Put your flooring problems Mail the coupon for “The 
up to our experienced experts. 


” 
We will help you without ob. Story of Oak Floors,” a 
ligation. 24-page illustrated book- 
Consult an Architect let, containing color plates 
Before Building of the new modern finishes, 
This advice appears in allour which harmonize with 
national magazine advertising. room decoration. 


Oak FLoorine Bureau, 867 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 


Send me “Tue Story or Oak Fioors,” a 24-page book with color plates 
of the new modern finishes; also other useful literature for reference files. 
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Safety in Schools 





School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 


Syed ee 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can 
be arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 


Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by repre- 
sentative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
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Riverside Polytechnic High School — Riverside, California 
G. STANLEY WILSON, Architect 


Riverside, California 


i 
| 
} 
} 
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Awning Type Windows 
Excel for Schools 


Ideal Ventilation and Light Control 
Means Better Work at the Desk 


“Donovan” — Universal 
Windows of the Awn- 
ing Type in either wood 
or steel meet the prac- 
D ON OVAN tical, hygienic and ar- 

chitectural requirements 


of the modern school. 


UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 
i WINDOWS I OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA in 
Agents in all principal Cities of the United States 


AWNING TYPE Information about the Truscon Donovan 


Awning Type Steel Windows may be secured 
from the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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LUDWIG ABT 


Architect 


1] 

} , 
20 years experience in planning 
i of Educational Buildings 
| 
| 








WALTER P. CRABTREE 
ARCHITECT 
N. B. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 




















Riegel Bldg. Moberly, Mo. NEW BRITIAN, CONNECTICUT 
| ALSOP & CALLANAN | Pm. ront MW Schober 
ARCHITECTS sala ‘i 
} SCHOOL SPECIALISTS FOELLER & SCHOBER 
| Memphis, Tenn. ARCHITECTS 
Nashville, Tenn. Jacksonville. Fla. 
Registered States of Tennessee and Florida GREEN BAY, 


WISCONSIN 


at ‘ee 
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— s 
! J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
| ARCHITECTS 

| 185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 

| BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 












| BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 





————— 


| FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


| 
SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN | 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va. 





MARTIN J. GEISE 
Architect 


| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, }owa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


KEOKUK, IOWA. QUINCY. ILL. 


Y.M.C A. Building ANO 8th and Main Sts. 


Mo. 


A. Watkins Harris 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


| Bertram E. Giesecke 


Architects 
Specializing in School Design 


207 West 7th St. 








Austin, Texas | 


| 
| 
) | 
| 





CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, III. 


: HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
ARCHITECT 
16 Morningside Ave. 


COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 
0 a 





| EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y, 


a HAMILTON, FELLOWS and WILKINSON 
Architects 


814 TOWER COURT, CHICAGO 














Successors to 
| Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton 


Members of the American Institute of Architects. 





FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 





Wm. G. Herbst, A, |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. 1. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


130 Grand Ave. 




















HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 





WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 








HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 






Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 


Surveys made by our Educational Department 


64 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


112 E. Allegan St. 
LANSING, MICH. 





HUTCHINS & FRENCH | 


Architects | 
| 
Boston, Mass. } 


11 Beacon Street, 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 





A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 


| Karl K. Keffer . Earle E. Sen 
| KEFFER & JONES, Architects 


Masonic Temple DES MOINES. IOWA 
Architectural and Structural Design. Mechanical Equipment of 
Buildings. Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 

High and Grade Schools 














FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 


Madison, Wis. 


18 N. Carroll St., 


Special attention given to school planning 





LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E, and A.! A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


| 
Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.I A. 





38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 








' 
| T. MACLAREN 


| Member of the American Institute of Architects 


ARCHITECT 
320-322 Hagerman Bldg., 





Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Philip R. Hooton, A.1-A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1-A. 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 


ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


Specializing in 
School Buildings. 


Bloomington, 
Illinois. 














C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 

ARCHITECTS 





| Elizabeth, New Jersey | 








[ 
| 





MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


| 

| 

| Architects 
| 1217 Griswold St., 
l 


Detroit, Mich. 


MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT 
23 Pearl Street 
| SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


W. H. McLEAN 


| ARCHITECT 
| 
| 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., | 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 





 — ———SS=— 





KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT 


| 

| 

| 205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO ~_-:- 


Phone 282 
INDIANA 








PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


\ Members of the American Institute of Architects. 


| 
t 





Seen 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, Ill. 





| Sw. American Bank 





| JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction | 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


oe saeeitiel 


Rockford, Ill. || 


| 508 Old Colony Bldg. 
| | 















IRVING K. POND, C. E., 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. -Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A. I. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, 


EDGAR MARTIN, A. I. A. 
S E 


| 









CHICAGO, ILL 








ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 





12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 








A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 
OLEAN, N.Y. 





ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. 
| ARCHITECT 


LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


" PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 





C. B. J. SNYDER, F.A LA. 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
Educational Buildings and Equipment 
185 Madison Avenue~ - 


New York 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT | 
DES MOINES, IOWA | 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


TOURTELLOTTE & HUMMEL 
ARCHITECTS 


311 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty Years of School-house Planning. Scores of Build- 

ings in Oregon, Idaho and Washington. Assistance render- 

ed School Boards from the inception of the Building Pro- 
ject until its completion. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building | Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Frank Upman, A. |. A. 


Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C. 










Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 






VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 


| 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 






Specializing in Educational Buildings 


Book Building Detroit, Mich. 





} Edw. J. Wood, A. 1. A. Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Clarksburg, W. Va 







Lowndes Building 


J.C. WOOD CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 


410 Howes Block CLINTON, |OWA 
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Strength 


Built Like a Skyscraper 
to Give a Lifetime of Service 


Look at the steel cross beam construction of this 
Sani Counter. Note the indestructible metal frame 
construction—rigid and everlasting. No sagging 


and warping. Cannot become shaky. 


SANI-ONYX Tops and Sides 


Beauty, too—Sani-Onyx always glistens with clean- 
liness. Just a quick wipe with a damp cloth and 
they are clean as a china dish. Sani-Onyx won't 


stain or discolor. 


Send for brand new catalog showing our complete 
Sani Products line. 
cafeteria. 


Let us help you plan your 
Send a rough diagram of your space, 
showing dimensions and location of windows, doors, 
columns, etc., for free plans. 


Raised Rim Feature 


The raised rim feature — 
exclusive — prevents chip- 
ping and cracking and also 
spilled liquids from run- 
ning to the floor. Insist 
on this feature. It costs 
no more. 








Products Co 


Selling organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. 
and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


Sani Products Co., 20 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, II. 


I am enclosing a rough diagram of my cafeteria problem. 
stand this service is free. 


Send me a catalog. 


I under- 


+ 
| 
| 
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See How the Double Sheet 
Increases Absorption 


Hold a Dubltowl in your hand. Drop water 
upon it and watch the almost instant absorp- 
tion. The “double” sheet diffuses and spreads 
the water quickly. Capillary attraction causes 
the water to “walk off” between the two sheets. 
That's one vital reason why Dubltowls dry 
faster. And the double feature prevents care- 
less users from wasting them. One Dubltow] 
wipes both hands dry. Smaller in size, no un- 
used edges. Fewer Dubltowls needed, costs 
are reduced. 

Dubltowls are strong and lintless. 
genuine all-kraft stock. Free ‘from caustics 
and chemicals. Soft on face and hands. Dis- 
pensed from neat Dubltow] cabinet or your 
present standard size equipment. Size of sheet 
1034 x 10 inches. 150 Dubltowls (300 sheets) 
to the package. 25 packages per carton. 


Made from 


Singltowls 
For low cost per towel delivery, combined 
with adequate strength and absorbency. Gen- 
uine kraft. Dispensed one sheet at a time from 
standard size equipment. Size of sheet 1034 x 
10 inches. 150 heavy, single sheets per pack- 
age, 25 packages per carton. 


Roltowls 
For more economical roll type service. Same 
genuine kraft material as in Dubltowls. Dis- 
pensed from Palmer Economy Fixture a 
spring stop device permitting only single sheet 
delivery. Size of sheet 1034 x10 inches. 300 
sheets to the roll, 25 rolls to the carton. 





Write for samples, prices and name of 
nearest jobber stocked for prompt shipment. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


nse? 
“ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY-YOU TRY IT” 
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t : This cAlbert Pick & Company Cafeteria in the Westbury High School, Westbury, N. Y., 
} ‘ shows how informal and attractive a dining room can be 
4 
_ An Attractive Cafeteria i 
: Ed ional N | 
: Haucationa ecessity | 
OOD food, well prepared and attractively served, is a recognized 
factor in education. The cafeteria has in fact become one of 
the major considerations in school planning. 
= If you wish expert knowledge and advice 
: . on the location, size, equipment and 
arrangement of a Cafeteria, our Engi- 

. neers will provide it willingly and with- 
out obligation. Their advice will save 
time, expense and worry for you. And 
you will have the further assurance of 
dealing with the country’s foremost 
authorities! 

 cuctjaeag  S&LBERT PICK= Company 
weary cuuenter: Jeol ath for tach ¥93 208-224 W. Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
' 
i 
{ 


> - « 
‘ 


i : = « 
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Adjustable Universal 
No. 134 
For High Schools 
(With Box if Desired) 
Hygienically correct. Movable. Ad- 
justable for any height. Swivel Chair. 
Specially adaptable for high school use. 
Permits of flexibility in seating arrange- 
ments. In harmony with the present 
tendency to get away from strict rig- 
idity in classrooms. Helps socializa- 
tion. Promotes student individuality. 





Special Seating 
for High Schools 


Illustrating and explaining in 
detail our complete line of 
High School Seating Equip- 
ment. A handy book to guide 
you in selecting proper seating 
for high schools. Free tosuper- 
intendents, principals and all 
buyers of school seats. Write 
for your free copy today. 


53 DISTRIBUTORS 
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Note These 4 Important Features 


1 Hygienically Correct—Properly designed back support. 
Seats not too high or too deep (front to back). Proper support 
above hips and below shoulders. All fatigue eliminated by avoid- 
ing harmful strains and pressures. Greater comfort. Muscle and 
nerve strain eliminated. Readily adjustable to give correct support 
for back. Good posture made certain. Conducive to vigor, perma- 
nent health and proper physical development. 


2 Mobility —Light in weight. Smooth, frictionless floor 
contact. Built in one unit. Only 4 points of contact with floor as 
compared with 8 points in usual equipment. 40“ less floor space 
required than tables and chairs. Accessible from both sides. 
Ample knee space underneath top. Perfectly balanced—can not 
tip. Durable... yet attractive. Genuine DuPont Duco Lacquer 
on wood parts. Ball glides on legs of solid milled steel. Easy 
moving without wear on floor. Suitable for effective group study 
and recitation. Permit better lighting arrangements. Ideal for 
socialized activities without sacrificing orderliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability — Adjustable for any height. Specially 
adaptable for high schools. All leg dangling eliminated. Both desk 
and seat adjustable. Slouchy positions become uncomfortable. 
Adjustments are simple and can not be manipulated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat— Permits of ease, quietness and orderliness in 
entering and leaving seat. Sliding, crowding, bumping of knees 
eliminated. A protection to the eyes. Seat may be turned away 
from glare to any effective light. Makes possible facing teacher or 
blackboard without sacrificing erect normal posture or back sup- 
port of chair. Helpful for socialization. Swivel limited to swing 
of 60°. This eliminates whirling about or undue temptation to 
communicate with neighbor. Silent, velvety movement. Cushioned 
stop. Nothing to work loose .. . nothing to deteriorate. 


~ CI 
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SEE 


American Seating (Company 


14 E. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








tHe 


Recognized Authorities 
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American’ Models 
School Needs 


New in Type...Style... Features 
...to give better service in 


High Schools 




















Adjustable Universal 
Tablet Arm Chair 
For High Schools 


Movable. Adjustable for any height. 
Hygienically correct. Specially adapt- 
able for the modern needs of high 
schools. In wide use where movabil- 
ity is required without full desk 
feature. Recommended specially for 
socialized recitations. Movable to 
meet lighting needs. Sturdy, attractive 
and economical. ' 


HE “American” mark on school seats, 
and seating satisfaction always have been 

6 ° 9 

synonymous. Now, two advanced “American 
models assure the same degree of satisfaction 
for High School use. Perhaps more impor- 
tant to buyers of school seats is the organi- 
zation behind those models. 












Years of service and experience alone mean 
little. But when translated in terms of a half 
rae century of vigorous growth and application 
seer to school seating, they point to perfection 

ne in every model. Superior performance. Com- 
plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 


High 
School 


Advisory Service 
FREE 


The “American” organization 
maintains a Research Depart- 
ment and Advisory Service 
for the benefit of those who 
are confronted with seating 
problems. Without obligation 
to you they will be glad to sub- 
mit seating layouts and make 
recommendations for maxi- 
mum seating efficiency. Simply 
write this department and out- 
line your problem. This serv- 
ice costs you nothing. 





This coupled with thorough Research, ex- 
acting Experiment and Craftsmanship has 
created school buyer confidence. A reputa- 
tion which concedes the “American” organi- 
zation leadership in high school seating. 


American Seating (Company 53 DISTRIBUTORS 


14 E. JACKSON BLVD. mw CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


in High School Seating 








THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE 48 LOCAL TO YOU 
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- or 4 day and 4 night classes BACK VIEW 


J Big Reasons 


Resources... Research...and Crafts- 
manship— three big factors that make 
Kewaunee Mechanical Drawing Ta- 
bles incomparably better. Lasting 
satisfaction that school board budgets 
require. Better to meet classroom 
requirements. 


Literally the accepted classroom 
standard, this desk challenges all 
comparison. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury of specialized knowledge has 
built into it the priceless ingredient. 


Its popularity is attested to by thou- 

sands. Its leadership is proved...un- 
--protested. High Schools, Colleges, 

Universities... wherever tested qual- 

ity is paramount, there you will find 

this table. 

“Kewaunee Means Qual- 
ity in School Furniture” 


Write for Catalog No. 8 


“MANUFACTURERS OF 





Economy Plant No2 
Ad rian, Mich. 







ART AND MECHANICAL DRAWING ROOM. 
FURNITURE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


for Kewaunee Superiority — 





bs 
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NI [ASS tj Reproduced from an actual photo- 

} i graph of a Hartshorn metal roller 
XN that was installed in 1864. Note 
, the unusual construction. The 
~ pawl, or controlling device, is part 
« of the bracket, rather than of the 
roller itself, as is the case today. 


It served at a window for 
sixty-three years and watched 
the troops of three wars go by 


To Hartshorn Roller reproduced above 
was hung in the window of a Brooklyn 
home in the stirring days of ’64. It looked out 
upon the soldiers of another war in 98. It 
served in the same old window, accompanied 
by a blue- starred service flag, in 1918. 

And all through those sixty-three years, it 
never failed to respond to a hand upon the 
shade cord. It was made to serve. It DID serve 
—for more than twenty-two thousand days. 


In countless schoolrooms, too, Hartshorn en- 
joys a reputation for perfect conduct. Busy 
teachers have something more important to 
do than look after balky shades. Hartshorn 
Rollers never call unpleasant attention to 
themselves by “acting up.” They are made to 
serve —and they DO serve. 


Every window in your school system should 
be equipped with Hartshorn Shade Products. 
Ask your dealer to show you Hartshorn Shade 
Cloths in a variety of tints, handsomely ad- 
apted for classroom use. 


For schoolroom use, Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths, mounted on the 
smooth-running Hartshorn Roll- 
er, with No. 86 or No. 87 double 
brackets, have high endorsement. 
The double bracket feature solves 
the important problem of light 
and air control. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 


| SHADE 








PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 4 shude is only as good 
as its roller. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 
Three Adjustments. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. 


SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Adjustable Seat and Top. 
Semi-Steel Standards. 


SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. 
Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. 


OCOD TT 


| 
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The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient industrial family. Twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of high grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a 
guarantee to give complete satisfaction in every respect. “Peabody” service will please you. 


Catalog 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. res 


North Manchester, Indiana List 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 


AA even nn ul ul EE 
FOLDING CHAIR No. 51. 


Form Fitting &-Ply Veneers. = | NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR Na. 70. 
Folds as Flat as a Board. 


l 

















PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


7000-5 
7001-C 


If you were in Dallas, vou saw 
our exhibit of Correct Posture 
Furniture for the class-room. If 
not, we are at your service and 
would welcome the opportunity 
of explaining the merits of our 


Movable Chairs and Desks, and 


what the Earl Thompson idea of 


Correct Posture will accomplish 
in bettering the health of your 


pupils. 


Our catalogue and seating spe- 
cialists are ready for your re- 


quests. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


P. DERBY & Co. INC. 


Chairmakers for83 years 
GARDNER, MASS. 
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BIOLOGY 
TABLE 
No. 4000 


STANDARD... 
In Biology Classrooms 


Substantially constructed to 
meet classroom needs. 69” 
long, 2’ wide and 32” high. 
Accommodates two students 
at one time, both facing one 
way. One drawer for each of 
four students; cupboard for 
general use. Body of selected 
oak, golden finish. Top of 
birch, treated ebonacid. 254” 
oak legs braced with a heavy 
oak leg rail. Reinforced with 


Wiese steel corner irons. 


Send for our special 
Catalog No. 30 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational 
and Technical Furniture for Physics, 
Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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The New Eclipse 


°° Twins 
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The “Adjust-a-plex” and “Duo-plex’ 








School Desks 


‘‘Adjust-a-plex” Model 


‘THE rapid development of modern education has called 

for just as rapid improvement in equipment for schools, 
and this new Eclipse model the “Adjust-a-plex” is an ad- 
vanced design to meet the demand for the modern school, 
namely, flexibility in school desks. Certainly, in the “Adjust- 
a-plex” this feature has been accomplished permitting group 
instruction quickly and easily arranged in a single class room. 


The “Adjust-a-plex” is superior to any similar desk on the 
market. It is the last word in appearance, and certainly in 
construction because of features assuring rigidity, and last 
but not least, of materials that will give lasting service. The 
metal work is finished in olive green enamel, a lasting finish. 
The woodwork is selected hard maple finished in a rich 
re ee brown color with the best grade of Proxylin lacquer. 





“Duo-plex” Model 


HE “Duo-plex,” an innovation to say the least, is 

this newest model Eclipse, the “Duo-plex,” a two- 
unit desk with all the adjustable features with that 
much wanted added feature, flexibility, with the possi- 
bility of group instruction in a single class room. There 
have been no sacrifices made in any respect in the build- 
ing of this two unit movable and adjustable desk and 
chair. The metal work is finished in a high grade olive 
green enamel assuring a lasting and practical finish. 
The woodwork is constructed of hard maple, a rich 
brown color, Proxylin lacquer finish. 





Movable Desk No. 628 


Desk ___ Chair Ages 
Max. Height | Min. Height | Max. Height | Min. Height Accommodated 


No. 1-—16224 L. L. of a pe 
161%4x24 O. B. 32’ é 18 to 13 


No, $——16x22 L. lL. oF 
14x22 O. B. 


No. 5—16x22 L. L. or 
14x20 O. B. 





All Adjustments are approximate 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
— Offices in Principal Cities — 
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‘The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESKS"’ (as illustrated) 
is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line 
| consists of High School Single 
| and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
| Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
| ous consideration. 


| Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 


DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. | 


General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 















————=> 





















For Your 
Library 


The “Standard Line” 
Library Chairs are at- 
tractive in design and 
appearance, comforta- 
ble to sit upon and are 
built to withstand se- 


vere use. 





Write for our 1927 cat- 
alog showing complete 






line. 
No. 5018 Library Chair 


Standard School Equipment Co. 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Chairs, Desks, Tables, Bookcases, Cabinets, Dictionary Holders, Stools. 


Sold through the leading School Supply Distributors 





DOTNET OOO 


DOPOD ONCOL 


















IN 


) a) © 
SCHOOL TABLE> 


Note These Improvements 


[> keeping with our 60-year policy of constantly improving 
our products, we announce the following outstanding im- 
provements to the Standard E/gin School Table: 





XZ. Numerous betterments on the under frame, 
including metal corner irons and other 
strengthening features. 

2. Beautiful 5-ply top—it stays “put.” 

3. Lacquer finish. 


The Elgin School Table is now, more than ever, a permanent 
investment and represents a real value. Schools the country 
over are demanding this equipment to meet present-day stand- 
ards in the seating arrangements of their first and second grades. 







A portable table, permitting clearing of floor space. 
Hygienic, sanitary. Permits greater freedom, increases 
seating capacity, reduces costs and follows out the 
successful new plan of “group instruction.” 


Send for free booklet “SEATING EFFICIENCY.” 


RINEHIMER Bros.MesG Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. aeen seed 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 


ESTABLISHED 
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in service today 


than all other manufactured blackboards combined 


Universally accepted for its unusual economy and 
unrivaled high quality ... the standard of compar- 
ison for forty-three years . . . there is more Old Reli- 
able Hyloplate in service today than all other man- 
ufactured blackboards combined. 

Not long ago one of our distributors received a 
letter which read as follows: 

“We purchased of you about twenty years ago a 
blackboard for our cotton office. We think it was 
called Hyloplate. We are going to change the loca- 
tion of our office and we are thinking of getting a 
new blackboard. We would like to 
get one made of the same material 
if possible, and we are writing you 
to inquire if you still sell this kind 
of board.” 


Geographical 
Globes 


W. C. Globes are specially adapted 

for school use .. . on desk or table, 

or hung from ceiling. For 45 years 

unexcelled in mechanical construc- 

tion. Imported lithographed maps. 
Color guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle on each 
to indicate the time anywhere in the world. 30 
styles and sizes. Write for catalog 3G. 


Costello Double Sewed 


Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Reinforced back pre- 
vents curling up, spreading, or breaking down in use. 
No “pockets” between felts for dust to enter. Noth- 
ing but felt used in its construc- 
tion. Noiseless. Works better, 
lasts longer. Chosen by school 
boards everywhere. Guaranteed 


perfect. Write for catalog 3E. (Patented) 


OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATE 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 


It is this kind of service, coupled with a velvet 
writing surface that has created a world-wide de- 
mand for Hyloplate totaling more than 42,000,000 
square feet in the last 30 years. 


Today Hyloplate is used in schools throughout 
the United States and in 22 other countries. Hard, 
close-grained and smooth . .. warp, chip, crack and 
break proof... its tremendous popularity has been 
a major factor in making its producers the largest 
manufacturers of blackboard in the world. Fully 
guaranteed by the makers and by the distributor who 
sells it to last 10 years or more. Easy 
to install... black or green. The gen- 
uine always has the trademark on 
the back. Write for catalog 3H, to 


obtain sample and detailed facts. 


Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same 
prices. Lithographed in 9 col- 
ors. Machine- mounted on 
heavy cloth backing. Engraved 
to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of is- 
suing edition. Detail clear and clean. Show compara- 
tive time, steamship routes with distances, heights of 
mountain peaks, and principal railroads. Better, but 
cost less. 48 x 41—United States, Europe, Asia, East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres, World, North Amer- 
ica, South America, Africa. Write for catalog 3B. 


Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high quality, made 
of high-grade imported materials in 

a special factory . . . no soap, grease 

or other ingredients harmful to 

blackboards used. Dustless, sani- A= 

tary, writes clean and clear. Extra ‘[oatm 

strong. In “hard,” “medium” and 

“soft.” Very economical. Write for 

catalog 3A. 
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TEACHER’S 
DESKS 





If your School Board desires desks above the average 
or has only a limited appropriation available and 
insists on buying low priced desks, you can meet the 


demands from the Imperial line. 


Imperial Desks represent a value far in excess of 
Their 


extreme sturdiness and wearing qualities are due to 


what their moderate price would suggest. 
in-built construction features characteristic in the 
manufacture of every Imperial Desk. This is re- 
| flected in the many years of satisfactory service 


Imperial Desks render their users. 


When ordering school, office or class- 
room desks, chairs or tables, be sure to 
specify, “Imperial” exclusively and look 


for the Imperial Trade Mark. 





Circulars and name of nearest School Supply Jobber 


handling Imperial Desks, will be mailed on request. 





IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 


Evansville, Indiana. 

































The Model Desk for Modern Schools 


“LJNION”’ 





Liftop Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk 


A modern design that embraces many practical 
features which time and experience have proved 


entirely correct. 


“Union” Liftop Movable Study 
Chairs represent long experience in 
designing and producing high grade 
furniture for the schoolroom. All 
of the non-essentials have been 
eliminated; simplicity, durability and 
serviceability characterize these 
model pieces of school furniture. 






l and 2 Movable $10.25 
3 and 4 Study 10.00 
5 and 6 Chairs 9.75 


F.O.B. Factory 


The roomy seat and curved back 
form a restful combination. The 
plus or minus adjustment permits 
the writing table to be shifted to or 
from the pupil to accommodate his 
size. The lifting top provides easy 
means of ingress and egress without 
the usual distortion. 

The convenient and 
commodious drawer is 
responsive and is 
equipped with stops 
which prevent falling 
out unexpectedly. The 
tops have that natural, 
permanent slant which experience 
has taught is the proper angle for 
both reading and writing. 


Made In Six Sizes To 
Fit The Different Grades 


A large stock just completed 
for immediate shipment 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
High Grade Furniture and Supplies for Schools 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
1034 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Memphis, Tenn.; DeLand, Fla.; 
Columbus, Ga. 


Our Motto: All School Furnishings 








STURDY FURNITURE 








All “NYB” Tables and Stands are designed and 
built to withstand the most severe usage in the 


classroom. 


Note the sturdy, compact design of our No. 810 
illustrated below. This is a practical and effi- 
No. cient design, provides individual lockers for the 
students, eliminating confusion in the changing 


810 of classes. 


Art Top, oak or pine, 20x 34x % inches with an ad- 
justable top 20x 24 inches. 


Table 


One _ general 
inches. 


Height of table 30 inches. 
instrument drawer 16x16x2% 


Three private lockers, 16 x 22 x 2% inches. 









Three instrument lockers, 2% 
x12x4 inches. 


Master-keyed locks if desired. 


Made of oak and finished as 
desired. 


Our standard finish 
is_ three-coat, dull, 
rubbed smooth. 


We solicit the pri- 
vilege of quoting on 
standard as well as 
special equipment. 


Ask for a copy of 
Catalog “‘N.”’ 


New York Blue 
Print Paper 
Company, 
(Wooden Goods Division) 
92-96 Terrace Ave., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





NN — El—E—x&O - +, ————— —_ i=_—e_-, 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
CHAIR DESK 
Back slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top 
adjustable. ‘ 
Nos. 1 and 2—$4.95; Nos.3 and 4—$4.80; 
Nos. 5 and 6—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer $1.50; Swinging 
flush top ink well 15c. 16 
& 




















INDESTRUCTO’S POINTS. 


Seat of proper height. 
All corners rounded. 
Seat saddled to fit body. 
Seat of proper width. 
Seat tilted higher at front. 
Back tipped backward slightly. 
Back curved to fit body. 
Back adjustable in height. 
Back of solid quartered oak. 
Seat extends slightly under top. 
Desk height adjustable to child. 
. Desk slant adjustable. 
11 and 12 constitute a Tilting Top. 
13. Curved front feet give same strength and effect 
as separate support. 


~~ 


14. Desks easily moved for sweeping. 
15. Noiseless, no hinges or swivels. 
16. Arm rest extending backward. 
17. Simplicity—Examine illustration. 
18. Durability—Indestructible steel. 
19. Finish, dull, lasting quality. 
20. Flush top inkwell, noiseless, removable. 
21. Box or sliding drawer. 

May be used on either side. 
22. Nothing to catch dirt. 
23. Pencil groove on top. 
24. Adjustable. 


COLXI MBI A SHH@L COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO TAB- 
UPPLY . LET ARM CHAIR AT $4.25. WITH 

COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO MOORE BROTHERS ~ ProprRiE TORS PERFORATED SHEET STEEL 

TEACHER’S CHAIR AT $3.50 314-344 West |7@ St. INDIANAPOLIS BOOK SHELF 25c EXTRA 


U-FOURZ UZ MiTHin ZI) DHUVZCTON MF OUPZ IAI Z— TAT Pst DHVZCON UF OUPZEOZ— MaiTH ZN DHVSCTCOUFOUSZIHOIZ— MitHn ZI DHS 
FOU STDKIZ— TRATH) ZN DHUZICTON U-FOUPZIAIZ— ATH) ZI) DHVZICTON U-FOUPZIZ— aT 23) DHE STON UF OUP ZO Z— THY) ZU) DH 
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THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic school room seating. A beautiful 
ALLOWS "is . desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
FREE SPACE exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
FOR room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of class room service. 
SWEEPING 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 
Made in three sizes 
Large No. 600, illustrating 
Medium Size “A” Desk, Open 
Small Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 

Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 

The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 


Study Desk, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. ° 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory 





Arlington Heights, III. 


= Moran 
Styp 
iy» 












Mraper 


Adjus able 
Window Shades 











Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service and 
will continue to do so over a 
long period of years—because 
they are built for service— 
and meet every window re- 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


of STEEL 





quirement most satisfactor- 
ily, efficiently and economi- 
cally. 


SEE 
AND 


Let us solve your window 
shade problems. Tell us how 
many windows there are in 














your school building, give us 
the size, and our experts will 
be glad to make suggestions 
and will quote you on equip- 
ping your building. This 
service places you under nv 
obligation. 


Write for samples of 
Draper Shade mate- 
rial, prices and de- 
scriptive literature. 








ay meet every LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
. Spiceland, Indiana. 
school requirement 


TRY 
BEFORE 
YOU 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE 
ORDINARY KIND. 


Samples sent for Free Trial at no 
expense. No obligation. Catalog 
on request, 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
2321-23 S. Western Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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ENDURAROC is everlasting — growing 
harder and possessing greater tensile strength 
with age. The process of manufacture is 
regulated by formula so that each and every 
slab is identical and does not vary in quality. 
ENDURAROC is just as permanent as con- 
crete, brick, slate or other similar building 
materials. 


ENDURAROC is made of asbestos fibre, 
Portland cement and coloring matter united 
under hydraulic pressure of 3,000 pounds to 
the square inch into dense homogeneous slate 
colored sheets % inch in thickness. The pan- 
els then are put through our special surfacing 
process, to be had only with Rowles’ prod- 
ucts. The finished product, in its various 
treatments, is subjected to more wear than it 
will ever receive in a lifetime of school 
service. 


ENDURAROC is the ideal blackboard for 
any type of school building regardless of 
size, cost or location. It is fire and water- 
proof, will not warp, bulge, expand or con- 
tract. It is uniform in thickness, light in 
weight, is available in long lengths, easy to 
handle, and cannot be broken by jars or vi- 
bration. ENDURAROC weighs less than 
one-half as much as slate but is harder and 
possesses greater tensile strength. 


ENDURAROC is from every viewpoint 
the most economical blackboard—not only 
in first cost but in installation expense, trans- 
portation charges and upkeep. 


Write your nearest distributor or direct 
to factory for samples and further informa- 
tion. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


. S. Crocker Company, Inc., Metropolitan School Supply F. Graham Williams Brick Clark Building Material Co., 

565 Market Street, Co., Co., Jackson, Miss. 
San Francisco, Calif. Muskogee, Okla. Candler Building, 

Atlanta, Georgia. oe ee . 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., General Seating Co., San Radian _ _— 
923 K Street, 1900 South Blvd., The Geo. A. Draut Company, “ “i 
Sacramento, Calif. Charlotte, N. Car. Amarillo, Tex. 0. B. Marston Supply Co., 

337 W. Washington St., 

H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., D. E. Fryer & Company, Cress & Co., Inc., Phoenix, Arizona. 
723 S. Hill Street, 1105 Second Ave., 96-98 Front St., S. W. Nichols Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Oregon. Dallas, Texas. 


Anderson Currie Co., 
Saskatoon, Sask., Can. Winnipeg, Man., Can., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E’ .W.A.ROWLES CO, 


MFRS-SCHOOL F 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE Sp Hence 


ee ee 
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“For 
Dependable 
Blackboard 

Service 


'Neverip Noiseless Eraser 


A one-piece casing eraser of unusual 
durability, built to live up to the in- 
spiring promise of its name— it will 
never rip, it can’t spread. The best 
blackboard eraser made. 

Free sample upon request. 
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LATEBESTO 


SOLID BLACK CLEAR THROUGH 


The Permanent Blackboard 


SLATEBESTOS possesses all of the advantages of 
natural slate and none of its disadvantages. It is 
strong, sturdy, as hard as rock — actually tougher 
than natural slate. A permanent blackboard which 
improves with use, becomes harder and tougher in 
service and above all it has a perfectly smooth, rich, 
deep-black writing surface. 

School officials and architects planning new build- 
ings or replacements in old should investigate the 
merits of THE PERMANENT BLACKBOARD. 


We also manufacture the well-known SLATE- 
ROCK AND SLATOPLATE BLACKBOARDS. 
Furnished in black, green or brown. 
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ThePermanent 
Blackboard 


Solid Black 
Clear rough 


Premium Dustless Crayon 


A most satisfactory blackboard crayon, 
absolutely sanitary. Made of the finest 
imported chalk, carefully strained and 
washed. It is temperéd and molded to 
produce a hard, dustless crayon perfect- 
ly suited for blackboard use. 


um 


“"DUSTLESS CRAYON 


Prices and free samples of blackboards upon request. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Simplex Noiseless Eraser 


A high grade eraser now in use in the 
Chicago Public Schools and thousands 
of other places. 

Free sample upon request. 


Puro Dustless Crayon 


Also one of our products. A high grade 
dustless crayon supplied at a low price. 
Sample free upon request. 


Manufacturers of Blackboards, School Equipment and Supplies 


17 E. 23rd STREET 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been 

tested by continuous use 

in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. It 
has proved to be efficient, 
in all respects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift in its 
operation. It is guaranteed to 
clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction — or 
your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated 
by a Universal motor, adapted 
to all electric currents; it is 
provided with nine feet of 
Underwriters’ lamp cord with 
Universal plug ready to at- 
tach to any convenient lamp 
socket. Strongly made of mal- 
leable iron and aluminum, its 
weight is but eight pounds 
and it can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 
Address Dept. S 
JAMES LYNN CoO., 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 


Price $32.50 


The Little Giant is a mod- 
ern hygienic device that 
should be in every school. 
Put this accepted aristocrat 
of blackboard eraser clean- 
ers to work in your school 
under our guarantee of sat- 
isfaction. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘ 
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VUL-COT is solid at sides and bottom — 
so that even the smallest particles cannot 
sift through onto the floor. Vul-Cot can- 
not dent or bend; cannot split or break; 
will not scratch fine furniture. Three out 
of five who buy equipment for schools and 
offices specify Vul-Cot. Guaranteed for five 
years—many have been in service for thirty. 
At stationery and school supply houses! 


VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. Offices in principal cities 
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A Revolution in Seating 


Has Been Caused by the 


Moeser Extended Arm Rest 


All these advantages with the Moeser Arm: 


—Available working surface more than doubled. 
—Full support for the back while writing. 


—Arm supported while writing, resulting in better pen- 
manship and less fatigue and nervous strain. 


—Correct posture, encouraged by this Arm, insures pro- 
tection from direct and reflected glare on the eyes. 


—No necessity to twist body or incur strain on the spine. 


A Remarkable Letter 


from a Well Known Superintendent 


W. J. Hamilton, Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park, III, 
wrote: 


“The arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we have 
found to insure erect posture, and the pupils assure us that the seats 
are more comfortable and more convenient for desk work through 
the addition of this arm rest. Our Board is placing a large order 
for further installation of this type desk. 


“In Oak Park we have tried out practically all the various makes 
of school seats and find that there are several excellent models on 
the market. However, it is the judgment of our building depart- 
ment, our teachers and interested parents that the National School 
Equipment seating types meet our requirements the best of any. 
The workmanship is of the very best, quality of wood and materials 
is not equalled by any other makes that we now have, while the 

A Wonderful Finish hygienic physical features are the best of any seating that we have 


That Does Not “Scratch” in stock.” 


We have developed a remarkable finish, by which the You will be interested in our Catalog and Circulars on 
tannic acid in the wood is brought to the surface, bring- National School Equipment. 
ing with it the natural color of the wood. The finish is 
developed within the fibre, consequently it cannot wear 
off nor rub off. 


7. e : 
It has a richer, deeper color and a velvety “feel.” It The National School Equipment Co. 
is both “hard” and “elastic”; also transparent. It is very 7 
pleasing and will harmonize with any interior finish. Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
Woods treated by this process wear longer and retain P ‘ 
their original finished appearance longer. Port Washington, Wis. 


Ask us about it. 
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Viking All-Steel Indestructible 
Folding Chair 


Ideal for Schools 



















STRENGTH— 
BEAUT Y— 
COMFORT— 










The Viking All-Steel Indestructible Fold- 
ing Chair is built to stand up under un- 
usually rough treatment, and misuse that 
is given to folding chairs. 


The Viking is built of 20 gauge Steel 
throughout—is fireproof and cannot be 
bent or sprung out of shape. It cannot 
tip, sway, squeak or rattle and its BALL 
FEET make it noiseless and prevents 
scratching of the finest floors, It is 321% 
inches high when open and the paneled 
seat is 14x 13 inches. 












It has 
them all 

















Viking Standard Finish is 
a rich olive green and it 
is baked on to insure a 
permanent finish. The 
chairs may be had in 
standard design in the fol- 
lowing finishes: Walnut, 
Mahogany and Gold- 
Bronze. 














Comfort has been built into the “Viking” 
Chair and with its inclined back it insures 
perfect comfort, which is not to be found 
in any other folding chair. We have de- 
signed the fibre seat and the full uphols- 
tered seat for those who desire even more 
in comfort. 


















The “Viking” Indestructible Folding Chair 
—_ little more than the ordinary wooden 
chair. 









» Write for further details. 


SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three - 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the * 


glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 | 


poston Nii SHON Rd! 
BOSTON INKWELL DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 
are truly 


Crayons of Character 





SQUIRES No. 60 SQUIRES No. 12 | 
BOSTON INKWELL COMMON SENSE INKWELL 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 





The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made ideal crayon for the classroom. 


in three sizes, to fit holes 1144’, 1%,” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished when Your regular school supply dealer 
desired. can serve you. If not, write direct. 


We make several other styles of inkwells. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


508-2ND AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chest Pa. a 
es ester a Bess, 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 





The H-W line of School 
‘Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 


This is the H-W Combina- 
tion Desk, a sturdy and 
trouble-proof school unit. 





BUILT FOR STRENUOUS SERVICE 


‘THIS is the Heywood-Wakefield Combination Desk, built to stand up under the 

long and severe use which every school unit is bound to receive. Its construction 

is so simple that there is nothing to get out of order, yet so strong that it will serve 

for years and years with one hundred per cent efficiency. The heavy PRESSED 

STEEL frame work and the solid wood parts are immovably united to make a desk 
that evenly and easily absorbs all weight and strain. 


Our seating experts will be pleased to explain why this Combination Desk also per- 
mits closer spacing without sacrifice of comfort — why it affords a more economical 
means of seating. These men will also be glad to offer you 
practical seating plans, without cost or obligation on your part, 

upon request. 





The advantages of this desk and many 
other school units are described in our 
new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 


for a copy. 
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Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 

Display Floor, 174 Portland Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 


Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O'Fallon Streets 
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Build For The Future 


Plan your equipment purchases with the same idea of 
permanence with which you plan the school building. 


Properly designed furniture, of handsome appearance and 
strong sturdy construction, should last indefinitely, and help 





materially to reduce replacement 
costs. Get acquainted with 
Hamilton Quality. 

We show to the left Hamilton 
School Table No. 500 which 


| et private compartments tos 


six students. 


NG es Orrell 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wis. Rahway, N. J. 





The new High School at Freeport, 
lll., is completely equipped with 
Wallace Machines—at a great sav- 
ing in cost. 


Standard School Equipment 
—~ SAFE FOR BOYS 


Thousands of Wallace Portable Beltless Machines are 
in daily use in the large universities, city and township 
high schools, grade schools, consolidated, rural and 
private schools. 


Send today for the Wallace Illustrated Catalog and 
details of the trial offer. Let us put you on our 
free mailing list to receive the Solar-Wallace Plan 
Service for Instructors. This includes illustrated job 
sheets which can be used as regular assignments. 


Send today. 


J. D. WALLACE & CO. 
152 S. California Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


Cc. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
Chicago, III. 
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GUNN 
‘LINO’ Desks 


for Teachers 


‘LINO’ Tables 
a Cafeterias 


are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 
No Breakage of Tops 





Quiet and Pleasing 


]. - eae 


ney {a mM ; Sample of Top and 
Full Particulars 


mn ti aa : : on Request 
ieee rE i THE GUNN 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Lincoln Consolidated School—Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 





‘The Perfect Folding Chair’’ 
Must Withstand the Acid Test 


The chair is tilted so the entire 
weight of the occupant is sup- 
ported by one back leg — then 
bounce on the seat. 


The life of the chair which 
stands this test is UNLIM- 





age the most delicate floor covering. 


We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 





Let us send you a sample to 
test. 
= —_— a — TE Te eT Ee eee eee ee ee -~ 
I Clarin Mfg. Co., 2450 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, II. l 
| Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, I 
Clarin Chairs are made of steel (except- | finish and seat as checked: | 
ing seat and rubber floor contacts) and l O Brown (walnut) 0 Battleship Gray [1] Wood Seat | 
will not mar the finest floor nor dam- { © Maroon (mahogany) [( Olive Green C) Leatherette Seat J 
1 i 
l i 
l I 
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Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump, for withdrawing 
condensation and air from return line steam heating 
* system. In standard sizes up to 300,000 sq. ft. equiva- 
lent direct radiation. 





Another Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump. This is the 
Type M, suitable for smaller installations having up 
to 5,000 sq. ft. equivalent direct radiation. 





Jennings Condensation Pump. For removing conden- 
sation from heating system and returning it under 
pressure to boiler, where this cannot be satisfactorily 


done by gravity. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
USING JENNINGS PUMPS 


Binghamton School, Binghamton, N. Y. 


St. Paul’s Parochial School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Ebenezer School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Public Schools Nos. 65, 69, 70, etc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


West Seneca School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corning Free Academy, Corning, N. Y. 
Freeport High School, Freeport, L. I. 
Glens Falls Junior High School, 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Gowanda High School, Gowanda, N. Y. 
Central School, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Lancaster School, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Lyons School, Lyons, N. Y. 
Ensign Avenue School, Medina, N. Y. 
Parochial School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Public Schools Nos. 14, 16, 19, 
20, 29, 37, 43, 44, 50, 60, 61, 
62, 67, 69, 80, 83, 130, 135, 
161, 181, 182, 187, 189, etc., 


New York, N. Y. 


St. Patrick’s Parochial School, 


New York, N. Y. 


Teachers’ College, New York, N. Y. 
Ironton School, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Public Schools Nos. 2, 3, etc., Olean, N. Y. 


Rockville Center School, 
Rockville Center, L. I. 


Saratoga Springs High School, 
Saratoga Springs, N. 
Sinctairville School, Sinclairville, N. 
Public School, Syracuse, N. 
Highland School, Tonawanda, N. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, N. 
Brandegee School, Utica, N. 
Roscoe Conklin School, Utica, N. 
Woodmere Academy, Woodmere, L. I. 
Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


7. 
¥ 
T 
¥. 
Public School No. 14, Troy, N. Y. 
z, 
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Let these schools guide you 
in choosing a heating pump 


This chart is representative. It covers one state 
only, that of New York. It gives just a few of 
the many schools throughout the state in which 


Jennings Heating Pumps are installed. 


Other sections of the country have equally as 
representative a number of Jennings-equipped 


buildings. 


Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, 


Holland, Louis Reijners & Co.; 


J * ‘ 
RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM ng CONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING | 


Let this chart guide you in choosing a pump for 
your own heating plant. Look into the Jennings 
Heating Pump carefully. 
architect or engineer explain the many econo- 
mies Jennings Pump makes possible in removing 
condensation and air from the return line vacuum 
steam heating system—economies due to better 
performance, smaller fuel bills, saving in power, 
less attendance. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SO. NORWALK GR CONNECTICUT 


Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, St Louis, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Tampa, Washington. In Canada: Montreal, Toronto and Van Vancouver. 
European Offices: London, England, Norman Engineering Co.; Brussels, Belgium, and Amsterdam, 


Oslo, Norway, and Stockholm, Sweden, Lorentzen & Wettre 
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Our Chirty-Seuenth 
Birthday | 


Ss 1TH the March, 1927, number, THE 
) AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL enters upon the thirty- 
seventh year of its existence. It wasin March, 
1891, that the first number of this periodical 
made its appearance. 


A volume might be written of the changes 
that have since been effected in the realm of 
popular education, in the expansion that has 
been effected, and the achievements that have 
been won. In the field of school administra- 
tion, a great transformation has come about. 
The scope and function of boards of educa- 
tion and superintendents have been lifted 
from hazy conceptions into clear outline and 


bold relief. 


Boards of education have been reduced 
from cumbersome size to smaller and more 
efficient bodies. The school superintendent, 
once a mere clerk of the board, is today the 
real administrator of the school system. The 
schoolhouse, once a four-wall and slant roof 
affair to keep out the rain and cold, today 


represents the highest architectural and struc- 
tural skill. 


In this splendid evolution, THE AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL may 
claim a modest share. And its contribution 
to that progress means better school ad- 
ministration, better school housing, and bet- 
ter teaching. The same high ideals which 
actuated the publishers in the past will guide 
them in the future. 


WiuraM GeorcE Bruce, 
Editor. 


Entered as Second Class Mail 


Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada $3.50. In foreign countries $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; 


more than three months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. No orders accepted for volumes dating back more than five years. 


available. 


Back copies more than one year old, not 


i i es—Notice of discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication office in Milwaukee, at least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notice of changes 
of otiuan aaa tenes include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of non-receipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after 


date of issue. 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited and will be paid for 


upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. 


contain the name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith, 





Open letters to the editor must in all cases 
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EQUIPMENT 
PLUS 
SERVICE 


Furniture such as: a chair, or a desk may be bought on 
the basis of quality, or price, placed in a schoolroom and 
practically forgotten. They require no service. 


It would be the height of folly, however, to buy equip- 
ment such as Electric Time Systems without proper 
consideration being given to the item of service and up- 
keep expense. 


Any electrical apparatus, no matter how carefully made 
and installed, must occasionally have service to keep it 
in proper working order. Any statements by sales rep- 
resentatives to the contrary are misleading, idle boasts. 


Standard Electric Time Equipment has been improved 
through years of actual experience to its present high 
degree of perfection. 


A Standard System will operate steadily over long peri- 
ods with a minimum of attention and at an exceedingly 
low upkeep expense. 


When attention is required, however, skilled service is 
promptly available from each of the seventeen branches 
located at strategic points throughout the United States. 


When you decide on Standard, therefore, know that you 
are securing not only the most perfect Electric Time 
Equipment, but the assurance that when service is re- 
quired competent advice and assistance is promptly 
available. 


Keep this point in mind when choosing your next Elec- 
tric Time System and “Standardize on Standard.” 





THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Quebec. 


BRANCHES 
BALTIMORE—1428 Munsey Bldg. COLUMBUS—83 South High St. MONTREAL—94 St. Felix St. 
BIRMINGHAM—625 South 18th St. DALLAS—717 Mercantile Bank Bldg. NEW YORK-—S0 Church St. 
BOSTON—10 High St. DENVER—562 Penn St. . PHILADELPHIA—1725 Sansom St. 
BUFFALO—901 Mutual Life Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO.—Mutual Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—690 Market St. 
CHICAGO—1510 Monadnock Bldg. LOS ANGELES—1244 Innes Ave. SCRANTON—148 Adams Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS~—745 McKnight Bldg. 


“Makes Every Minute Count” 
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Small-Town Essays 


ON ATHLETES 

One time I had a fight. It was a parliamen- 
tary fight and in the end I had my way. Dur- 
ing one whole afternoon I made nine separate 
motions, which were lost because the vote stood 
a tie. 

It was during a basketball tournament. The 
Tarday City high school had a bad name— 
they had been disqualified for playing a five- 
year man a few months before, and now they 
appeared at the tournament in Chapel Crossing 
with another player, who it was contended, was 
past 21 years of age. His name was Darling. 

Darling was formally challenged. The prin- 
cipal of the Tarday City high school did not 
let him play during the opening games of the 
tournament. He said he knew that the charges 
were false, but he wanted to advise with his 
superintendent, to make sure that the documen- 
tary proof of the boy’s innocence was perfect. 

The tournament authorities appointed a com- 
mittee of investigation. Darling, it was found, 
was an orphan living with his grandmother in 
Tarday City. His father had deserted the 
family about the time the boy was born and his 
mother died at his birth. No official record of 
a birth certificate could be discovered, for vital 
statistics were not faithfully kept in Montana 
twenty years ago. The school census in the 
county superintendent’s office indicated that 
Darling was a month past his majority, but the 
principal of the Tarday City high school pre- 
sented an affidavit by the boy’s grandmother 
who swore the boy was only 20 vears old. A 
similar affidavit was at hand from the Tarday 
City physician who attended Darling’s mother 
at the time of her death. 

There the case rested. The committee came 
in with a recommendation that Darling was 
lying about his age and that Tarday high 
school should be disqualified for playing him. 

All Thursday afternoon and Friday morning 
the administrative convention wrangled over 
the committee’s report. The vote on its rejec- 
tion or acceptance was deadlocked. There was 
quite a bit of friction; considerable heat. Some 
of the men thought I had violated a confidence 
in reporting the details of the row to the daily 
press. Perhaps I did, but the stuff made inter- 
esting reading, hardly complimentary to the in- 
telligence of the committee’s report or the men 
who favored it. 

My argument in favor of rejecting the report 
was that census records are notoriously inaccu- 
rate; that our affidavits from Darling’s grand- 
mother and the Tarday City doctor were con- 
elusive; that the committee had been swayed 
by prejudice and the generally bad reputation 
of the Tarday City high school. 

These were my stated reasons. Looking at it 
backwards now I believe that the real motive 
that prompted my behavior was sympathy for 
Darling. For I had talked the matter over with 
him Thursday morning at the hotel. Tears 
rolled down his cheeks and he said they were 
“doing him dirt” just because he was poor. 

My heart went out to him. It was not until 
four years later—when a new superintendent 
had come to reign over the Tarday City schools, 
and there had been a professional earthquake 
in the athletic department, that I came to know 
the complete facts about that boy. 

He was guilty. 

ON INTERVIEWS 

Last summer when I was in Missoula, serving 
as investigator on the staff of the Daily Mis- 
soulian, I had an occasion to interview Dr. 
Melvin A. Brannon, chancellor of the univer- 
sity. 

It came about in this way: Some schoolmen 
attending the summer quarter of the university 


were very active proponents of the five-mill 
equalization measure which was to be voted by 
the people of Montana last fall. Some of these 
men argued that there had not been any firm 
stand taken by the University authorities. I 
was urged to see the Chancellor the first time 
he came over from Helena and ask him, eate- 
gorically, five questions, designed to elicit a 
statement that would line up the university 
and enlist the support of the alumni. 

I did. The chancellor answered my questions 
pleasantly, we chatted a moment and I went 
back to the office and wrote up my notes. When 
that was done I called up the hotel where Dr. 
Brannon was staying and read him my story. I 
suspect that I woke him up for it was past mid- 
night. The telegraph editor and I were the only 
ones left in the editorial room at the time. 

The interview read like this: 

“As a general thing,” the Chancellor said, “T 
am against any increase in the general prop- 
erty tax. I realize that the economic progress of 
the people depends upon the general intelli- 
gence and the colonization and development 
of Montana are linked with the equalization of 
educational opportunity, particularly in the 
rural sections. 

“The five-mill school levy is really a one-mill 
net increase in districts which now apply a 
maximum, for it automatically abolishes four 
mills. The measure was proposed by the state 
legislature and signed by the governor. I am 
willing to follow those two branches of the gov- 
ernment. If the measure is voted down by the 
people as unwise, I would not be surprised if 
the legislature were to propose to the people, 
sources of revenue other than the general prop- 
erty tax.” 

The next morning the Daily Missoulian came 
out with the interview under a 24a head: 


BRANNON IS AGAINST 
ADDITIONAL TAXATION 
Chancellor Expresses View Regard- 
ing Increased Property 
Levies 
In the afternoon edition the Sentinel car- 
ried the story as a pick-up under the head: 


CHANCELLOR AGAINST 
PROPERTY TAXATION 
Expects Five-Mill Levy to Lose in 
November 

The lead for the Sentinel’s story contained 
the statement “expressed himself as being 
against the increase in the property tax for 
schools and expectant of its failure in Novem- 
ber.” 

I have not seen the Chancellor since the night 
of the interview, and I cannot say whether the 
method of its treatment pleased him or not. No 
one else was pleased, at any rate some of my 
friends who had urged me to go get the inter- 
view declared that headlines furnished a typical 
case of a stupid and a malignantly kept press. 
The boys down at the Missoulian felt that 
some of the letters addressed to the Missoulian 
on the subject were lacking in fairness and 
courtesy. Later in the week the paper ran 
the interview the second time under the caption 
—*What He Said,” and the editor who had 
been ill when the interview appeared wrote an 
editorial about the last sentence of Dr. Bran- 
non’s statement, which, the editor intimated, 
was dishonest. The editorial hinted that if 
those were the Chancellor’s views the sooner his 
office was abolished, the better. 

All of this embroglio over what appears, on 
careful reading, to be the thoughtful opinion of 
a man in a very trying and responsible position. 
One has to decide for himself whether the head- 
lines were leading or misleading, stupid or in- 
telligent, accurate or dishonest. 
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My own conclusions in the matter are that no 
one was particularly to blame for the misunder- 
standing unless it was myself. For I have 
known for a long time how poor a vehicle the 
news press is for published opinion; that to try 
to get the delicate niceties of professional 
propaganda into headline form is like trying to 
pitch hay with a shovel. 

Anyway, as Mr. Maddock says, “Why badger 
a man into an opinion just because he happens 
to be the Chancellor of the university ?” 

ON PRIVATE MORALS 

Years ago | had a trustee who caused a lot 
of trouble. He was elected through one of those 
conspiracies by which adroit, disgruntled patrons 
sometimes put over a man on the adminis- 
tration. He was not a learned man nor a clever 
one. He was manager of the creamery owned 
by the farmers in the neighborhood. His name 
was Wallace. 

The chairman of my school board tried to 
conciliate Mr. Wallace but he could not. The 
new board member probed into present and past 
spending. He visited school and asked em- 
barrassing questions of the teachers while they 
were holding classes. He denounced his col- 
leagues on the street. 

This situation endured for half a year. Finally 
the other members of the board decided to start 
a real fight. They hired a stenographer to take 
down Mr. Wallace’s speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the tobacco pool. His statements were 
so palpably false that they filed charges of libel 
against him. But the matter never came to 
trial. For, one night Davis Haynes caught Mr. 
Wallace robbing a hen’s nest and made him put 
the eggs back at the point of a gun. 

I have told this story because it sounds so 
preposterous. For such trifling things as this, 
men throw away their influence in the com- 
munity. Petty larceny had nothing to do with 
Wallace’s ability as a leader, but it did have a 
lot to do with his loss of leadership. A few days 
after the exposé he got him a job further up 
the creek and caused us no further trouble. 

ON PATRONAGE 

In the state of Montana a trustee “may not 
be interested in a contract to which the school 
district is a party.” In some states no relative 
of a school-board member, within the limits of 
consanguinity, may be elected to the teaching 
staff. It is quite in line with the American po- 
litical logic that we grant to trustees a con- 
siderable discretionary power and then hedge 
that power by legislative enactment aimed to 
discourage selfishness and to furnish a guide- 
post to the unintelligent. 

For my part, I cannot see why the niece of 
Mr. Appleby, our chairman, should be disquali- 
tied solely because her uncle holds a position of 
trust. If she were niece to the village drunkard 
she would not suffer such a legal handicap. Nor 
can I see any good reason why our school build- 
ing should not be electrically lighted in the 
event that a school-board member should buy 
the village light plant. It is one thing to argue 
that nobody should have a preference because of 
political favoritism and another thing to dis- 
qualify a worthy candidate for a school-teaching 
position because of his blood relation. 

There was once a professional city politician 
who was elected to a place on the school board. 
A week after he was sworn in he asked the su- 
perintendent to come to see him. 

He placed a chair for the superintendent. 
He locked both doors leading into the office. 

“Now, Mr. Superintendent,” he said. “I have 
been elected on the school board. And my ex- 
perience is that the greatest joy to be had out 
of this life is in doing things for our friends. 
[ have a number of good friends who are teach- 
ers. I would like to have an understanding with 


(Concluded on Page 161) 
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The Personal-Social Relationships of the Superintendent of Schools 


Ben W. Frazier, Director of Training, Alabama State Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala. 


Most of life’s prizes go to those who have de- 
veloped the technics of dealing effectively 
with individuals or with social groups. Wealth 
comes to the man who maneuvers himself into 
a position where other men work for him; power 
and public esteem to the man who knows the 
switches which flash on the currents of social 
control. Successful business and professional 
men are excellent practical psychologists. The 
superintendent of schools has an additional mo- 
tive for delving into the lore of human ways; 
he is a sociological engineer dealing constantly 
in human materials, 

The groupings of social traits with which we 
are endowed at birth, developed by constant ad- 
justment to a human environment, constitute 
personality and affect morality, character, and 
executive ability. An organized group of indi- 
viduals united by common interests constitute 
society. The superintendent as an individual, 
the nature of his social environment, and the 
interactions of the two, will constitute our 
study. 

The Typical Superintendent 

The typical superintendent of schools in 
American towns and cities was born in the early 
eighties. He belonged to a family of four chil- 
dren. His parents followed the commoner walks 
of life; his father earned on the farm, or other- 
wise by strength of arm, a little over $700 per 
year. There was plenty of work, but only a few 
books in his home, practically nothing of art, 
a little of music, and conversation dealing very 
largely with the everyday realities, prejudices, 


and fears of a simple existence. While his par-, 


ents were English-speaking, their son has been 
fighting his early heritage of ungrammatical* 
speech for twenty years. 

It seemed too much a burden for the father 
to give his son sufficient money for a college 
edueation. The youngster, however, was fairly 
ambitious. He made something above the aver- 
age in his school marks, but was not valedic- 
torian of his high-school class. Before he was 
old enough to vote, he was teaching his first 
school. After several years, he graduated from 
college, older than most other members of his 
class. 

He taught for a little over four years, and 
was then made principal, serving seven years 
in this capacity in different schools. In his 
last position as principal he earned a salary of 
$1,350. His lessons in personnel management 
in this place were with ten teachers and one 
janitor. Upon taking his next step upward, he 
was called “superintendent,” and he has now 
borne this title for a bit less than a decade. 
He has held his present position for about four 
years, and will not remain in it very much 
He is under contract for only one year. 
His mental state of hygiene is not salutary; he 
wonders where and when he is moving next; 
whether it is true that public-school men are 
“put on the shelf” in their late forties. 


longer. 


He is now, in the year 1927, a man in his 
early forties, and has dependent upon him a 
wife and two children. His wife is of his own 
social class, and is a rather good helpmate for 
a superintendent of schools, and would probably 
be teaching or otherwise, earning money if she 
were not married. The superintendent earns 
$3,500 per year; his living expenses are $2,500; 
he spends for books, recreation, and professional 
improvement around $300. 

He thinks of himself as a professional man. 
He is without competition, the only man of his 
occupation in town. He is a bit envious of the 
alleged earnings of certain doctors and lawyers. 
He has had, however, only five or six months of 
graduate work, while they have had three or 


four years of professional training. He took his 
last course eight years ago. His excuse is that 
his work is learned best by experience; that ad- 
vancement is best secured from the field, while 
he is actually on the job; and that a man with 
a family cannot afford to spend the $1,200 or 
$1,500 plus loss of salary incurred by taking a 
full year off. Besides, he is getting along in 
years, and not so many are left now in which 
to realize on such a heavy investment. Society 
and his school board do little to change this 
philosophy of expediency. He realizes in a dim 
way his discontent with existing conditions in 
his system; but is he not a busy man? After 
all, it is not unpleasant to do in his bigger job 
the detail he drilled on so long during his ap- 
prenticeship. He is sometimes a bit shocked to 
learn upon returning from a week’s leave of ab- 
sence that things move along just about the 
same while he is away. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW 

The personality of a superintendent is the 
sum total of all the reactions he makes to other 
human beings. The bunching of traits which 
are his personal-professional assets on the re- 
action side he owes to heredity, which was a 
bit more kind to him than to the average of his 
fellows. But his personality has a wider author- 
ship; the ways in which he thinks and feels and 
reacts in the manifold situations of life—his 
habit mechanisms and reaction patterns—were 
formed in considerable part by the ministering 
hands, rough and gentle, of his acquaintances, 
friends, and enemies. It is surprising how 
small a part of a man’s viewpoint is of his own 
making. There is a ceaseless working partner- 
ship between superintendent and town, which 
makes possible the constantly repeated miracle 
of personality formation. There is no more 
such thing as a perfect personality than there 
is a perfect society. The great among men 
simply harmonize most successfully with their 


fellows over a long period of time, entering posi-: 
tively and with vigor into the inner life of, 


humanity. Nor is it necessary to do more than 
strike the major cords of the harmonics of 
humanity; the imagination of a sympathetic 
audience will do the rest; as instanced by the 
prevailing tendency of men to idealize the 
images of the great ones of history, whereupon 
their tradition carries on with cumulative 
strength on down through the ages. 
Personality, then, is attained by the give-and- 
take of direct contact with one’s fellows. And 
society is neither systematic nor diligent as a 
schoolmistress; there is but little attempt to 
make the punishment fit the offense; sometimes 
society smiles at our sins, and sometimes visits 
much suffering for no offense but weakness. 
Always is working the law of selection, the sur- 
vival of the fittest. It is unfortunate that the 


graduate schools of education cannot offer the 


o ine 





short cuts of educational learnings which would 
enable the superintendent to achieve such a 
body of professional skills in a better way than 
by undirected trial and error. He learns how to 
control individuals and social groups by almost 
wrecking two or three school systems, not to 
mention his own career. He needs more intelli- 
gent annoyers. 


Some Mistaken Notions 
As a result of failure to work on the principle 


that the proper study of mankind is man, there 
is a surprising amount of ignorance and super- 
stition abroad as to “character reading” or 
“sizing up people.” The protruding jaw may 
be of asinine as well as bulldog connotation. 
The high, broad forehead may indicate more 
bone than brain. The chief cause of high tem- 
per among the red-headed is in trying to live 
down the tradition. To consider thinness of 
lips, size of nose, or pitch of voice as particu- 
larly significant is on a par with the standards 
of an employment clerk who selected only men 
with green neckties who applied on odd days of 
the month. It is a worth-while study in human 
nature to ascertain why astrology, palmistry, 
phrenology, and other fake beliefs should be 
called in when significant clues like evidences 
of abundant physical and mental vigor, intelli- 
gence quotients, effectiveness and ease in speech 
and manner, and a host of other manifestations 
of significant traits lie ready at hand. 

The assumption that the man who is much 
of the friendmaker, raconteur, or wily politician 
is merely compensating for his lack of abstract 
brain power by an overdeveloped social in- 
telligence is likewise a mistaken notion. The 
following correlations, taken from Dickson and 
Terman, while not high, are significant. While 
for children, they hold very well for adulthood. 
Tests given to adults during the World War 
give similar results. Correlations of .30 or more 
are ordinarily regarded as significant: 

Correlation of Personality Traits and 
Intelligence 
Correlation with 


Trait Intelligence Quotient 
POE C08) EMO 5 e534 454) 45s ale cee'g 8 
POUMMUONUG 9 fidic.as site denccaweeee O83 
REGEN 65:8 6rd 86: nie-« sid Sweat 3 
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Conscientiousness ................ 48 
Social adaptability ............... 47 
Personal appearance ............. 44 
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Pryeical SEM-CONtPO! ......555...: 42 
WAND Sis 6 5500s Std de OR. eee 39 
Dependability and sincerity....... 38 
Popularity among fellows......... 34 
Emotional self-control .............. .29 
RITROONE. 505 6s Reece bas 04 .29 
DUO 604584 008 bis 9:6.85,550 RRA 28 


Positive correlations between I.Q. and physi- 
cal ability, morality, and scholarship are also 
significant. In order to complete a list of com- 
monly accepted personality traits, the following 
additional ones are listed: 

Refinement 
Ability to command at- 
tention 


Self-expression; address 
Sympathy 


Enthusiasm and _ opti- 


mism Alertness 
Fairness Sense of order 
Reserve or dignity Health 
Cooperation Taste 


Use of voice 
Good fellowship 
Idealistie traits 
Industry 
Loyalty 


Self-reliance 
Interest in others 
Firmness 
Modesty 
vanity ) 


(lack of 


To make use of this list advantageously, hold 
in mind vour closest acquaintances among su- 
perintendents who are successful, and in sue- 
cession compare yourself to them, marking each 
trait plus, equal, or minus as you place your- 
self in comparison. The differences between 
the sum of the plus and minus marks will be 
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instructive. You will discover desirable im- 
provements in your powers of self-estimate, in 
the quality of friends you have, or opportu- 
nities for drill in improvement of certain 
selected traits. 

It is unfortunate that it is so difficult for 
us to see ourselves as others see us. Of 93 high- 
school principals reported in a study by Briggs 
as having given up their careers as schoolmen, 
none admitted having felt unsatisfactory per- 
sonal relations with teachers, and the two chief 
reasons which were advanced were of little 
pertinency to human relationships. Many did 
admit that the members of the school boards 
didn’t like them, which might mean several 
things. However, when the principals’ superin- 
tendents were asked as to the causes for the loss 
of the unhappy 93, they reported that standing 
out above all other reasons was the poor per- 
sonal relations of these principals with teachers, 
schoo! board, and public. The superinter ndenta 
emphasized the necessity for development of 
tact, courtesy, respect, sociability, and friend- 
liness for effectiveness in the multiple and 
complex contacts with other people so necessary 
in a principal’s work. If not born with much 
social intelligence, one must develop mightily 
or get out. 

All men have approximately the same quali- 
ties of instinctive tendencies; qualitatively, hu- 
man traits are much the same the world over 
and throughout recent ages. A superintendent 
does not get away from enemies by changing 
towns. It is in the bunching of traits in each 
human personality, and in their quantitative 
development, that one’s eternal uncertainty in 
dealing with human beings has origin. 

Adjustment to vs. Sizing Up Situations 

There should be consolation for the person 
who believes himself deficient in social abilities. 
Social intelligence is more nearlyesusceptible 
of development than either the mechanical 
abstract varieties. Courtesy and .friendliness 
may be assumed; investments with barber, boot- 


black, and tailor return heavy interest on small, 


investments; one can learn to note down and 
tell good stories; he can cultivate unselfishness 
and good sportsmanship, in little matters at 
least; he can practice meeting people easily and 
leaving them gracefully; he can learn to listen 
to people talk, after he has maneuvered them 
into talking about themselves; and with prac- 
tice he can follow the advice of a famous south- 
ern senator: “If you want to have friends, just 
be friendly to every living creature; and they’l] 
all like you—dogs, men, and women.” 

It is more difficult to learn to size up social 
situations accurately. Women seem to excel in 
this. A popular explanation (among male 
biologists) is that her ancestresses, the early 
“ave women, learned to discern the homecoming 
moods of their temperamental mates with a 
high degree of accuracy and at a moment’s no- 
tice. A more graceful explanation, offered of 
course by scientists of the feminine gender, is 
that the richer endowment of traits making for 
social intelligence in women must in the nature 
of things cluster around the finest of all human 
instincts, mother love. 

Social iatelligence is the life of all five senses. 
Speech, while the ordinary vehicle of thought, 
is an excellent device for concealing one’s true 
meaning. In order to move people, we must get 
close to their innermost being; and a defensive 
reaction is quite natural. Facial expression, the 
oldest of all languages, is often Se sure than 
speech, especially when one practices attention 
to what is going on “behind the eyes.” There 
is a delicacy about disclosing our most intimate 
thoughts and feelings which bids us ever to 
deny even their existence; and it is these inti- 
mate, confidential thoughts and feelings which 
are most often the mainsprings of our actions. 
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State Superintendent of Public Education, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


(See Page 122.) 


Technics Which Help 

The possessor of excellent human managerial 
qualities will generally make his own place in 
the world. There are technies which will help 
him do this. An individual, like an institution, 
must perpetuate his own traditiorf. Sociolegists 
have noted the increasing tendency toward 
passivity of a public more and more expecting 
to be persuaded, bullied, or intrigued into the 
acceptance of the kinds of clothing it wears, the 
food it eats, or the public servants it accepts. 
Without advertising, our whole industrial and 
commercial structures would collapse. The su- 
perintendent, reluctantly but of necessity, must 
convince the public that both-he-and his schgols 
are justifying their support. A drawback is, 
that some superintendents, all thunder and no 
lightning, are perpetrating as well as perpetu- 
ating themselves at the expense of the man who 
spends his time serving little children. By ad- 
vertising_ their systems heavily, develgping 
friendships in_strategic loe -ations, and working 
up a heavy line of personal s salesmanship, thev 
secure and hold positions far better men can- 
not touch. 


Tf these downtrodden “better men” would 
balanee their education, drop their academic 
aloofness, and study human beings more, this 
evil would largely disappear. There is no more 
excuse_for the superintendent, a sociological 
engineer, to be ignorant of the nature of his 
human material and methods of manipulating 
it, than for the bridge designer or the architect 
to be ignorant of stresses, tensions, and mate- 
rials. There is a practical philosophy back of 
the superintendent who is personally acquainted 
with every member of his senior high-school 
classes; who is around at assembly time and 
who leaves a wholesome impression which is 
remembered; who has State or national office in 
professional or other organizations; whose sig- 
nature is not infrequently seen, and whose 
thoughts, attitudes, and stories are broadcast 
among his fellows. The superintendent who 
keeps a “jump ahead of the game” will utilize 
all the mechanical extensions of human activi- 
ties, the automobile, with its greater cruising 
radius and mobility, packs into a little time a 
great deal of fruitful activity; the mimeograph 
multiplies his words a thousand times; modern 
office equipment saves human life and strength, 
makes memory certain, and increases power. 

Fears Which Obsess 

The superintendent must preserve his indi- 
viduality against the continual fears which ob- 
sess him. He was born in the shadows of fears 
always accompanying the more sordid phases of 
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his parents’ struggle for existence. An excess 
of fears offers a peculiar danger to the superin- 
tendent in the development of an effective per- 
sonality. The economic fears of his parents, 
their religious fears, their fear of the mores, 
traditions, superstitions, and customs of their 
simple and rather harsh environment long ago 
left their mark upon him. His own struggle 
through college and upward through his modest 
career, never very far from the sterner realities 
of life, have developed defense mechanisms 
against certain activities, and customs of polite 

veial circles. The continual thwartings encoun- 
aaa in dealing with a thousand men of a 
thousand minds, while learning his oe 
at the same time he was practicing it, leads 
often to gnawing, ingrowing repressions which 
frequently break out in rather childish stub- 
bornness, “sticking to principle,” sudden spleen, 
and all the problems of mental hygiene ocea- 
sioned by introversion, or repression of instine- 
tive traits demanding expression. 

Finally, the superintendent as an individual 
must combat the tendeney to provincialism so 
easily acquired in small towns and cities. His 
profession by definition should be the yery 
antithesis of provincialism. And many an am- 
bitious boy with visions of complete self-ex- 
pression, who has begun to feel the freedom of 
attainment in his earlier positions, begins to 
feel panicky, if he is alert, in his forties. Is it 
possible that his earlier struggles to shake off 
the fetters of youth and reach his castles in 
Spain will end in a drab, dust-covered school- 
house a half mile from Main Street? It will 
not supply all, but, with the dreams of hope, it 
will tide him through to the wisdom of old age 
to keep his mind open to the eurrents of thought 
which sweep over the country by such means as 
attendance on the N.E.A.; liberality in purchas- 
ing periodicals, and attention to his library: a 
motor tour across the continent; attendance at 
a larger summer school in one of the greater 
cities; visits to other school systems; and a con- 
scientious effort to cultivate the companionship 
of a very few really well read and cultured 
people of his town. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT’S SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

What is the nature of the social environment 
in which the superintendent is placed? He 
lives in a town of from 5,000 to 10,000, if we 
wish a type for clear thinking. His town is 
shot through and through with group ties of 
every conceivable sort. He lives in an age of 
group action. In a recent well-known directory 
of national organizations, over 750 are listed, 
most of which have a potential field in the 
average small city, and many of which have al- 
ready taken root. They range in interests from 
those which are institutionalized, as the church, 
the school, and the governmental units, to those 
of more specific appeal, such as: The Military 
Order of the Cootie, The Hay-Fever Associa- 
tion, Tall Cedars of Lebanon of the United 
States of America, Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, Ine., and a host of 
others. 

In the loeal situation, public workers are wont 
to exclaim: “Our town is clubbed to death! 
From any more clubs deliver us!” It seems any 
healthy citizen with an idea to “put across” 
proceeds to jump in and organize his fellow 
citizens. In preparing children for life the 
junior high school functions one hundred per 
cent with its dozen or so school clubs. 

One _ of the most_important jobs the superin- 
tendent as soc iological engineer will have, will 
be to locate and weigh as factors the important 
and influential groups of his city. On the im- 
probable aggumption that the relative propor- 
tions of certain leading org ranized groups in the 
United States as a whole are the proportions 


found in our average city, one may construct a 
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most suggestive mental picture of certain phases 
of the social group composition. It will be an 
interesting and profitable exercise for the su- 
perintendent to compare his own city with our 
“average” one, and ask himself just how well he 
harmonizes with his people, and how many 
of them he ean control wholly or in part. 
A Typical Town 

Our town, which we will call Apogee, is the 
median in size of towns and cities in the United 
States over 2,500 in population; it boasts ap- 
proximately 5,000 souls. Of the 5,000 men, 
women and children in the city, 2,179 are mem- 
bers of some church. There are 1,344 Protes- 
tants and 835 Roman Catholics. Of the Prot- 
estant churches, these numbers hold: Metho- 
dist, 379; Baptist, 369; Presbyterian, 113; Lu- 
theran bodies, 113; Disciples of Christ, 62; 
Protestant Episcopal, 51; Congregational, 39. 
Many other denominations are represented in 
smaller numbers. There are nine ministers who 
live in town, and several others who visit from 
the larger cities. About 900 children are on the 
Sunday school rolls, but attendance is exceed- 
ingly irregular, and the teachers as a whole are 
much below the average of the public school 
staff, in training and ability. 

The fraternal and secret orders in Apogee 
have the following members in good standing: 
Masonie fraternity, 122, including 34 Royal 
Arch Masons; Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, 103; Ku Klux Klan, unknown, but sub- 
stantial; Knights of Pythias, 39; Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, 38; Knights of 
Columbus, 36; Modern Woodmen of the World, 
49; Loyal Order of Moose, 28; Woodmen of the 
World, 22; Improved Order of Red Men, 22; 
Maccabees, 9. There are numerous other orders 
varying in size, some quite substantial. The Y. 
M.C.A. has 33 members, not including 11 boys. 

It would be meaningless to give the propor- 
tions of other organizations, as they function 
in different size cities. There are numerous 
ones. The Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary, Exehange, Lions, Luncheon Clubs, and 
others; the Country Club, Alumnae Associa- 
tion, Parent-Teacher Association, labor unions, 
numerous women’s social and other organiza- 
tions such as bridge, music, art, and literary 
clubs, a hierarchy of young people’s church or- 
ganizations, and other minor religious organi- 
zations. 

The superintendent will have to decide for 
himself as to the relative importance and in- 
fluence of each of these organizations. Some 
are mighty, some are innocuous: but whatever 
the superintendent decides about them, he will 
do well to keep to himself. 

But some of the most effective of human ties 
are strands which are never woven into the cable 


of formal organized group control. The —_ 


understanding among men who control the 
wealth of the town; the attitudes openly ex- 
pressed by the leading citizens; agreements 
among politicians; private friendships; blood 
relationships; after-lodge caucuses; the quiet 
word passed from the advertiser to the editor, 
from the mayor or council to the board; these 
forces and similar ones rule the world. 
Progress and Its Consequences 
Progressive or reform movements initiated 
by well-intentioned leaders have a most diseon- 
certing way of affecting in unforeseen ways 
other portions of the highly integrated and sen- 
sitive social body. Each problem solved stirs up 
a horde of others, some of which are the last in 
the world the reformer desires to have crop up. 
You never can tell what an apparently simple 
and innocent reform will do for you. But every 
superintendent worth his salt has an everlasting 
urge to try out variations from the normal 
scheme of things, which he at least deems to 
be progress. When he attempts to crowd into 
one brief period Jarge developments, he stirs up 
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at once numerous developmental hazards, and 
must encompass the painful death of many old 
ideas. On the other hand, to select a narrow 
variation and push it timidly never advances 
in any substantial way the progress of a school 
system. The secret of good management seems 
— —— — 
to_be to select those variations for which a com- 
munity is ripe, and push them with all the vigor 
of yourself and supporters you can muster. A 
period of preparation, during which the matter 
is talked over, and digested by public opinion, 
and during which the superintendent advances 
facts rather than directly argues, quite often 
modifies the original formulation, and it may 
then he pushed home. Not always is public 
education necessary; a large degree of public 
indifference and inertia often means that the 
superintendent may be able to work far more 
effectively through a few influential men than 
through the masses. 

Social controls work most effectively at short 
range. Their effectiveness varies inversely as 
the square of the distance. People must see of, 
imagine they see the rewards, penalties. or other 
consequences. People like to have evidences of 
extreme age in old school buildings before they 
authorize the construction of new buildings. 
They like to mourn awhile over the loss of all 
their best teachers, before they raise salaries. 
It is extremely difficult to get the average school 
board to provide future sites for school build- 
ings. The familiar principle of economics, “A 
dollar today is worth two ten years from now,” 
holds. A doubtful citizen is convinced of the 
needs of little children if he can be induced to 
visit their schoolhouse or home and see for him- 
self. The best school surveys in the United 
States are not the huge tomes of descriptive 
matter, but are the most skillful presentations of 
the relationships of cause and effect, plus plau- 
sible answers to the question, “What are you 
going to do about it?” Facts and recommenda- 
tions are specific. When individuals and groups 
deal with far-away confreres, instincts no longer 
function, and relationships become impersonal. 
The school takes up its function here, and 
strives to mitigate long-range sinning by secur- 
ing virtues based not on instinct, but on an ap- 
preciation of the vaster consequences which 
instructed reason discerns. 

CONTROLLING THE GROUP 

What are the agencies of social control which 
the superintendent may use? His ability to 
utilize each of the following forces is a good 
measure of his capacity to get results in public 
work: 

1. Law, e.g. state school codes, rules and 
regulations having the force of law; local school- 
board rules and regulations, and so on. The 
superintendent must know all such that are 
pertinent to his problem, or have convenient 
aecess to them. 

2. Religion. The days of the preacher- 
teacher, while now over, are suggestive of close 
ties between church and school. The feeling of 
brotherhood among chureh members has many 
ramifications. The superintendent can never 
safely depart from an attitude of fair play. 

3. Edueation. The children of today are the 
rulers of the city tomorrow. The superintendent 
has convenient to hand a powerful foree for 
influencing his city; the reports of satisfied 
children, or of dissatisfied children of their 
needs, and demonstrations of their achieve- 
ments, offer opportunities. 

4. Custom, tradition, and conventions. ‘The 
way we did it last year” sounds safe and solid 
to most people. 

5. Publie opinion. This is the most power- 
ful of all social agencies of control. It is most 
effective when the public is already interested 
in the schools. Psychologically, public opinion 
is formed like an ordinary piece of learning. A 
man hears, reads, or observes tangible evidence 
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of what leads to an opinion. He tries his opin- 
ion out on his fellows. Their approval or dis- 
approval and his constant reiteration of con- 
firmed opinions decides the matter definitely in 
his mind. The process is repeated ad lib. in 
other minds. 

6. Personality, elsewhere discussed. 

7. Art. Occasionally used. The church is 
far ahead of the schools in using art to forward 
its ends, 

8. Ceremony and manners. Men have a uni- 
versal desire for lodge buttons, robes, and of- 
fices; there must be ceremony at christening, 
marriage, and death. The church excels the 
schools in exercising these appeals. The schools 
are represented by imposing commencements, 
school customs, and traditions, the dignity of 
the schoolmaster, and, very infrequently, im- 
pressive superintendent’s offices and_ school 
buildings. 

Getting Into Local Activities ‘ 

The necessity is clear for the superintendent 
to enter into the activities of as many of the 
civic and social organizations as he can spare 
time and money for, if he is to get access to the 
throttles of many of these forms of socially 
generated and directed energy. The typical su- 
perintendent belongs to six or eight of the lead- 
ing ones. One clever mid-western superin- 
tendent sees to it that his system is represented 
widely in the effective organizations of the city 
by one or another of his most loyal, informed, 
and socially effective principals and teachers. 
There isn’t much going on which the superin- 
tendent doesn’t know, and there has been a sur- 
prising number of movements launched for the 
schools which have borne fruit. 

Your born executive can swallow rather large 
doses of intellectual asininity; the rough and 
tumble of contact with real humanity is not so 
distasteful as to some of his brethren who are 
sheltered behind academic walls, and whose most 
fetching remarks concern the moron population 
of the United States. He reasons that if one 
is to treat a patient, he might just as well keep 
his finger on its pulse, and have, at least, a 
cheerful bedside manner. And as for the intel- 
Jectual side of it, there is a just suspicion that 
he who tries to damn a whole people as simple- 
minded, has set his median at the upper ex- 
treme of his normal curve, an extremely unin- 
tellectual thing to do. Standards, after all, are 
set up by the minds and hearts of men, and 
there is no divinity in one mind over another; 
the mental adjustments to environment possible 
in the brilliant mind may be unnecessary and 
undesirable in the mind of a member of the 
great majority. And so your born executive 
reasons on and goes cheerfully ahead, trying 
to raise standards of thinking, while the poorer 
stocks of the world continue to populate it with 
people who cannot think, and the better stocks 
cut down on their offspring. And in a world 
where one joke is worth two arguments, your 
executive becomes a first-class raconteur. 

Some Pitfalls 

There are numerous pitfalls in the use of 
social controls. To the young schoolman it 
seems a sore trial not to be permitted to dis- 
port himself in free America’s recurring re- 
ligious, political, and similar battles. He is 
afraid his style as an intellectual he-man is 
being cramped, and if he is of a sporting dis- 
position, he generally takes a chance; and gen- 
erally lives to regret it. Most schoolmen play 
the game of politician as amateurs, and more 
often they lose than win. They are not in a 
position to use the rewards, punishments, or 
weapons of their opponents. The side they can 
conscientiously take generally puts them in the 
minority. Even if they win a conflict, they 
leave a string of enemies who rarely forget; and 
every hurt man has friends. The plain citizen 
looks askance at the man who, presiding over 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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How to Judge Good Ventilation 


Thomas D. Wood, M.D., and Ethel M. Hendriksen 


The day is past when professional and tech- 
nical experts make a secret of their arts. The 
physician is benefited by the intelligent coopera- 
tion of the patient who understands something 
about hygiene. The electrician profits by the 
knowledge the modern housewife has of elec- 
trical appliances. The ventilating engineer with 
the right sort of equipment has nothing to fear 
from informed publie opinion. It should not 
be difficult for any school-board member, no 
matter what his profession, to evaluate a ven- 
tilation system, provided he sees it in operation 
rather than accepts it upon verbal or printed 
description. Ventilation should cease to be so 
complicated and mysterious. 

But the elaborate and diagrammatic descrip- 
tions of various kinds of mechanical ventilation 
equipment do not elucidate the subject. They 
only serve to make it more complicated. What 
the lay person who is expected to pass Judgment 
upon the type of ventilation to be installed in 
a given school needs, is to know a few scientific 
principles. The physician can’t give the patient 
a medical course but he can tell him why it is 
necessary for him to stay in bed so long as he 
has a fever, or why he should drink enough 
water. Facts about personal hygiene are in 
possession of every intelligent person today and 
the new hygiene of fresh air should be a part of 
this common knowledge. 

The writer of the “Pros and Cons of School 
Ventilation” in the January Issue of the 
ScHoot Boarp JourNat defined ventilation as 
a process of producing healthful air and then 
he went on to say that the ventilating engineers 
do not know what constitutes healthful air for 
the reason that this is a medical subject and the 
physicians have not yet decided what is health- 
ful air. 

It is chiefly because physicians have decided 
what healthful air is that the ventilating engi- 
neers are on the defensive. Most mechanical 
systems of ventilation are not furnishing 
healthful air. And if they are capable of doing 
so it is at unnecessary expense for cumbersome 
equipment, which is no better than the simple 
opening of windows and the provision of a few 
ducts near the ceiling. 

What Dr. Leonard Hill of the Institute for 
Medical Research in London and Dr. George 
T. Palmer of the New York State Commission 
on Ventilation have pointed out, has been con- 
firmed by scientific workers in other countries 
as well. These experimenters declare that air 
in order to be fresh and healthful must be of 
moderate temperature, no higher than 68° F.; 
it must be in gentle motion rather than still; 
moderately moist rather than dry, and slightly 
variable in respect to all of these three condi- 
tions. In other words, what medical men de- 
clare to be healthful air is just the kind of air 
that most closely resembles that of the outdoors 
on an ideal day in June. We want the delicious 
coolness, the gentle zephyr, the soothing mois- 
ture; and we like the stimulation which the 
slight change in temperature, movement, and 
moisture brings to the skin. 

It is true that we demand, also, that the air 
be reasonably free from dust and that it smell 
fresh and clean. But one hesitates to emphasize 
clean air because the ventilating engineers have 
made such an error in this direction. Many of 
them have the conception of air as chemically 
pure rather than air that refreshes. 

Since carbon dioxide as the result of scien- 
tific studies has been so definitely backed into 
a corner, some engineers have ceased to mention 
it as the harmful element in the air of occupied 
rooms. But when they talk about “a basis of 
30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute per pupil” 
they are harking back to the discredited carbon- 


dioxide theory and the belief that a certain 
number of air changes per hour are necessary 
to dilute the carbon dioxide in the air of the 
occupied room in order to render this carbon 
dioxide harmless. 

It is this 30-cubic-feet-per-minute-per-pupil 
fetish that keeps many school boards from de- 
ciding in favor of the more scientific methods 
of ventilation. For certain states have either a 
law or a ruling making this standard legal and 
compulsory. The engineers then remind the 
school boards that in order to conform to this 
law, mechanical equipment must be used. 
Never was a more mistaken piece of school leg- 
islation enacted. 

An engineer who takes to himself the credit 
of having advanced this 30-cubie-feet-per-min- 
ute standard should pause to reflect on how 
many school children are deprived of fresh air 
by this means. Professor C.-E. A. Winslow in 
his article in the Scnoot Boarp JournaL, June, 
1925, deseribed the fallacy of this standard. 
He related the experiments of the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation which proved 
that in order to supply this volume of air it 
was necessary to heat the incoming air to a 
temperature that is dangerous to health in order 
to avoid a chilling draft. He says in his article: 
“After a most careful study of social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and of all other possible fac- 
tors bearing on the case, there seemed to be no 
eseape from the conclusion that the supply of 30 
cubie feet of air per minute per pupil with its 
concomitant overheating is not only needless 
but positively harmful to the health of school 
children.” 

Professor Winslow goes into the cost of me- 
chanical ventilation and shows that the method 
of taking a large quantity of air into a plenum 
air chamber and heating it to a high tempera- 
ture and then delivering it to schoolrooms is 
not only of great harm to health but it is tre- 
mendously costly. 

Professor John R. McLure in his investiga- 
tion of the Ventilation of School Buildings! 
found that because of the cost of operation 
many systems for mechanical ventilation were 
idle. He declared that in New York City alone 
there are millions of dollars of idle ventilating 
equipment. 

Now these cumbersome and costly mechanical 
systems of ventilation are unnecessary. The 
New York State Commission on Ventilation 
discovered a better way to ventilate school- 
rooms. The window gravity system is simple 
to install and easy to operate. It gives satis- 
factory ventilation. Such prominent school 
architects as the Frank Irving Cooper Corpora- 
tion of Boston are designing window-gravity 
ventilation for many schools in the east. Wil- 
liam E. Watt of Chicago has put the entire 
school system of Evanston, Illinois, on a win- 
dow-gravity system. The first experiments with 
gravity ventilation were made in Fairfield, 
Connecticut, by the late Samuel H. Wheeler. 
Fairfield has used this service since 1913 in all 
of its new school buildings and is highly satis- 
fied with it. The new Thomas Snell Weaver 
High School of Hartford, Connecticut, one of 
the largest schools in the country, uses the 
gravity system. 

The Wheeler system of window-gravity venti- 
lation has been endorsed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The essentials of this 
system as described by the Joint Committee are 
as follows: 

'McLure, John R. Ventilation of School Buildings, 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, 1925. 
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A. Radiators, long enough to extend the full 
width of the windows through which the air 
supply comes, must be placed beneath the win- 
dows. They may be equipped with either auto- 
matie or hand control, though the Commission 
recommends the provision of hand control even 
where automatic control is installed. Metal 
radiator shields should be used to protect pupils 
near the radiators from the heat. (It is presup- 
posed that vapor or vacuum steam heat is used.) 

B. Detleeting boards should be placed at the 
hottom of the windows. Windows used in this 
system should open from the bottom and not 
from the top. 

©. Window shades should be attached firmly 
to the window frame. Two shades are prefer- 
able, attached midway between the top and 
bottom—-one to be pulled upward and the other 
downward. They should be so arranged as to 
prevent any movement of the shades due to the 
air flow. 

D. Exhaust ducts having a total area of not 
less than eight square feet for a forty-pupil 
room should be provided in the wall opposite 
the windows. These openings should be _ pro- 
vided with dampers which ean be adjusted to 
suit weather conditions. The exhaust ducts 
should be carried up through the interior of 
the building, so as to avoid chilling, and the 
tendency to back drafts should be further re- 
duced by placing an aspirating cowl at the 
opening on the roof and perhaps by placing 
heating coils in the exhaust duct. 

E. The schoolroom should not be over- 
crowded. With this method of ventilation the 
commission’s work resulted successfully where 
there was a cubie space allowance of 250 cubic 
feet for each second-grade child and 310 eubiec 
feet for each sixth-grade child. 

F. A large thermometer with a danger signal 
pointed at 68° F. should occupy a prominent 
place, for the teacher’s convenient observance. 

One factor is of paramount importance in 
connection with the success of window-gravity 
ventilation or of any other system and that is 
adequate supervision. No system of ventilation 
can be entirely automatic. It must be the task 
of some one or more intelligent, interested per- 
sons. Too often the supervision is left to a too- 
busy assistant principal. 

Schools must realize that in the use of the 
window-gravity system an enormous saving in 
initial expense is effected as well as the usual 
expense of operation common to mechanical 
systems, and that, even when the cost of super- 
vision is considered, the gravity system is far 
less expensive than the least expensive of the 
mechanical systems. 

It is an excellent practice for each school- 
room to keep a temperature chart and to record 
the temperature hourly. Pupils where old 
enough, should be taught to cooperate in the 
care of the schoolroom by keeping the tempera- 
ture records and adjusting windows and ducts 
as necessary to maintain the right temperature 
and provide good air. 

When the members of the school board are 
called upon to judge a ventilating system let 
them discover by visits to schools where the 
systems under consideration are in use. Let 
them ask: 

1. What is the average temperature of the 
rooms in this school throughout the winter? 
(If the average is around 68° F. the system 
probably is satisfactory or at least has decided 
merit.) 

2. Is the air in the school fresh, moving, 
alive, stimulating, or is it the reverse? 

3. What does the system cost to install and 
what does it cost to operate? (Of two systems, 

(Concluded on Page 154) 
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Salaries or Wages 
C. B. Cornell, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 


The superintendent of a small city system 
was presenting to his board of education the 
proposition of a  single-salary schedule. He 
had carefully established his case and recom- 
mended the adoption of the schedule after out- 
lining all of its merits. With the conviction 
that he had made the proposition perfectly 
clear, he turned to the members of the board 
for their reaction. To his consternation one of 
the members—newly elected—said: “I can’t 
see the sense of having any salary schedule. 
Why not engage teachers as we do the clerks 
down in my office and pay whatever is neces- 
sary for the type of service we want?” This 
unexpected response made necessary a restate- 
ment of the case and a week or two of per- 
sonal work with members of the board. The 
result, since it was a progressive school com- 
munity, was the adoption of the schedule as 
originally proposed. 

We are forced to admit that there is some 
justification for the attitude taken by the above 
layman. Why should teachers expect uniform 
remuneration when members of other profes- 
sions and wage earners are paid on the basis 
of supply and demand and quality of service? 
Why should members of the teaching profes- 
sion ally themselves with the labor unions, at 
least in spirit, in setting up demands for their 
services? To the lay mind these questions are 
perfectly fair, and the point of view is even re- 
flected in the thinking of some school adminis- 
trators. 

An answer to these questions requires the de- 
velopment of a bit of administrative philosophy, 
having in mind the best interests of the school 
while we consider the welfare of its employees. 

Commercial Employment and Advance 

To begin with, a worker in any field, when 
entering the employ of an organization, is en- 
titled to know the possible opportunities which 
the new job presents, assuming, of course, that 
he fits into the organization and delivers the 
expected service. In the commercial field he is 
usually selected with great care by a personnel 
expert and is given an opportunity to adjust 
himself to the type of activity best suited to his 
training and natural ability. Usually promo- 
tion comes as a result of commendable service. 
School administrators might profit by emulat- 
ing the technic employed by their commercial 
brethren in this respect. Members of the staff 
should be selected with the greatest of care and 
should be given opportunity, under helpful 
supervision, to fit into the organization where 
they ean render a maximum of service. When, 
and as, such adjustment is made there should be 
official recognition on the part of the employing 
body. 

In order to raise the teacher out of the wage- 
earning class, three items are of prime impor- 
tanee; first, she should be adequately trained 
and have the professional point of view; second, 
she should be guaranteed steady employment; 
third, provision should be made for adequate 
compensation for her services. On the first 
point educational leaders must continually be at 
work, raising standards and shaping public 
opinion so that there will be an increasing de- 
mand for the expert. It is discouraging to 
hear of cases where a local school official insists 
on the employment of untrained, inexperienced 
teachers to supplant successful incumbents for 
a saving of ten dollars per month. Concerning 
point two above, qualified teachers who are 
rendering satisfactory service should be made 
to feel that their employment is at least as per- 
manent as that of workers in the commercial 
field. This can be done by passing permanent 
tenure laws, by lengthening terms of contract, 
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or by developing permanency through careful 
selection and a minimum turnover. The third 
point, provision for adequate compensation, 
takes into account the consideration of an ade- 
quate living wage for a twelve months’ period. 
Salaries of school teachers are, for the most 
part, their only means of support. There will 
be a sense of permanency when the annual 
salary is paid in twelve monthly installments. 
Boards of education, too, should think of the 
teacher as a regular, permanent employee, 
working on a twelve months’ basis, with time off 
between school terms for necessary relaxation 
and professional advancement. 


Criteria for Salary Schedules 

The salary schedule idea is perfectly com- 
patible with the best business practice in the 
fields of commerce and industry. Wherever 
large groups of workers are employed, there is 
usually a salary or wage scale. In the public- 
school field the salary schedule is an essential, 
administrative device whose satisfactory opera- 
tion depends upon the soundness with which it 
is constructed and the intelligence with which 
it is operated. The four criteria for the classi- 
fication of a teacher in the average salary sched- 
ule are (1) training, (2) experience, (3) type 
of instruction, and (4) sex. The modern 
philosophy of education would eliminate the 
last two on the theory that each step in the 
process of educating a child is as important as 
any other and that, other things being equal, an 
expert in the primary grades is worth as much 
as an expert in the science department of the 
high school. In this connection Mr. Winslow, 
in a recent article in the Scnoot Boarp Journat, 
gives a point of view that challenges our atten- 
tion. He says: “Pupils of a low elementary 
grade ought to have teachers as good in respect 
to character, personal alertness, and familiarity 
with technie as pupils of the higher grades, 
but the same degree of scholarly attainment is 
not necessary.”! Further on in the same article 
he says: “In a certain city recently, of a large 
number of high-school graduates who applied 
for admission through the training schools, 
fewer than one third were needed and could be 
accepted. In the same city the teachers have 
been conducting a eampaign for an increase in 
salaries. Many of them should receive an in- 
crease, but what logical or just ground ean there 
be for an increase for all, when many of them 
could be replaced by candidates of equal ability, 
who would gladly accept even lower salaries 
than are now provided?” If this is a true 
statement of the conditions in the city under 
discussion, it is an indication that the selec- 
tion and placing of the teaching staff has been 
poorly managed. 


The Single-Salary Schedule 
Throughout the country the single-salary 
schedule seems to be gaining in favor. For the 
most part classification is based on training and 


I. O. Winslow, The American School Board Journal, 
Sept.. 1926, p. 40. 
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experience, and advancement on the basis of 
length of service or increased preparation. This 
scheme has a tendency to make the teacher a 
‘Job holder” since salary increments are auto- 
matic. To be most successful, promotion should 
be based on a satisfactory merit system wherein 
the superintendent and his administrative as- 
sistants determine whether the teacher has 
warned the increase through satisfactory per- 
formance. The board of education, moreover, 
should be free to grant double-step increases for 
meritorious service and change the schedule 
whenever conditions warrant. 


When the writer was developing a salary 
schedule two years ago” he submitted the tenta- 
tive draft to some fifty superintendents and 
experts in educational administration. There 
was general agreement that the single-salary 
schedule is correct in principle. Said one 
superintendent: “I am convinced that of all 
the silly things we have been guilty of in the 
past, the practice of undermining the very foun- 
dation of our teaching organization through a 
system of discriminating against the teachers 
in the early years, carries off the honors.” And 
another: “There is no reason why a fine 
teacher in the elementary grades should try to 
secure work in the high school, where perhaps 
her results will be inferior, merely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a bigger salary.” 


On the point of promotion being subject to 
meritorious service as determined by the ad- 
ministrative staff, there was agreement in prin- 
ciple, but a question was raised as to its suc- 
cessful applicability. A specialist in educa- 
tional administration wrote: “I liked your 
statement that increases are not wholly auto- 
matic but that teachers must show in addition 
to educational qualifications professional 
achievement as a basis for the increase pro- 
vided.” But a superintendent in a large city 
system is skeptical about the administration of 
such a scheme: “I note that you are adopting 
a merit system. I have never had the courage 
to undertake such a program. Theoretically, 
there are many arguments in favor of it, but 
practically it seems to present many very diffi- 
cult problems.” Another superintendent 
agreed with this point of view: “TI believe this 
principle is right, since it recognizes merit as 
well as extent of preparation and experience. 
However, as your system grows, there will prob- 
ably be greater difficulty in securing a rating 
which the superintendent will feel is entirely 
satisfactory. This depends very largely on the 
character of the supervisory staff with which the 
superintendent is surrounded.” Here again we 
may profit by observing the operation of the 
personnel department of a large commercial or 
industrial concern. There turnover is measured 
in terms of dollars and cents and everything 
possible is done to maintain efficiency by re- 
warding conscientious performance. 

Better Leadership Needed 

Unquestionably, if we are to professionalize 
the work of teaching, we must make it stable 
through administrative leadership. The field 
must be made attractive to young people with 
ability who are willing to prepare themselves 
for the work. Assuming adequate preparation 
and individual ability, the teacher demonstrates 
her worth, fully confident that there will be 
social and financial recognition. Until this 
situation obtains, the job of teaching will of 
necessity be classed with that of the average 
wage earner. It is the responsibility of school 
administrators and boards of education to make 
the teaching activity a worth-while, permanent 
occupation. Furthermore, teacher-training in- 
stitutions should begin seriously to consider 
their responsibility in placing their stamp of ap- 
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A Determination of the Cost of Collecting Taxes for Schools 
A. V. Overn, Principal of the High School, Hutchinson, Minn. 


Table I1V.—Total Moneys Designated for School Pur- 
poses. Four-Year Average 


In Freeborn, McLeod, and Meeker Counties, 
Minnesota, the cost of collecting the school 
taxes, including all the schools’ share of the 
cost of assessment, seems economical. The 
writer has completed a study based on an ex- 
amination of the official records and accounts 
in the offices of the county auditors and county 
treasurers of the three counties mentioned. The 
following technic was employed: First, the 
costs were determined for maintaining agencies 
which concerned themselves in any wavy with 
the procedure of school-tax collection; second, 
reasonable figures were sought to represent the 
share of the cost of these agencies directly 
chargeable to the collection of all taxes; third, 
the cost of collecting school taxes was obtained 
as a share of the cost of collecting taxes, by pro- 
rating the amount of school taxes to the amount 
of all taxes collected. All data was obtained 
for a period of four vears, from 1921 to 1924, 
inclusive, in order to include one complete 
eyele of the election terms of county officials 
who had work to do concerning the collection 
of taxes. Four vears also included an even 
number of assessment vears for real estate and 
personal property. The data is, therefore, as 
comprehensive for the three counties studied 
as could be desired. 

The Procedure in Collecting Taxes 

The procedure used in Minnesota for the 
collection of all taxes represents the extremely 
centralized type. The taxpayer pays every kind 
of direct taxes, which are based on the valua- 
tion of his property, at the same time at the 
office of his county treasurer. The times set for 
these tax payments are before the first days of 
March, June and November, respectively, of 
each vear. The county auditor in each county 
figures all the rates of taxation for all purposes, 
such as for the use of the township, village, 
city, school district, county and state, before 
any of these taxes are paid. Then he combines 
all these rates for each taxpayer to determine 
what total tax he is required to pay. Personal 
property taxes are separated from other taxes, 
to be paid before the first of March, and real 
estate taxes are divided so that one half are re- 
quired before June first and the other half 
before November first. Thus, it is difficult to 
separate the actual work required and the ex- 
pense entailed for the collection of school taxes 
in Minnesota from the work and expense em- 
ployed in the collection of other taxes. As a 
result of this difficulty, the practice has grown 
up of charging the cost of collection of all taxes, 
whether for school or other purposes, to the 
general county expenses. The school is given 
all the money which its board levies, therefore, 
without any deductions except what is deducted 
for delinquent taxes covering the year for 
which the levy has been made. 

Costs of Collecting Taxes 

Table I shows the costs of maintaining all 
the agencies concerned with the collection of 
taxes in the three counties for a period of four 
years, as an annual average. 


Table I.—Costs of Maintaining All Agencies Concerned 
With the Collection of Taxes. Average for 
Four Years 

Freeborn McLeod 
Classification of Costs' County County 
Salaries and Fees 


Meeker 
County 


Auditor’s Office........$ 5,917 $ 4,558 $ 4,803 
Treasurer's Office...... 4,967 3,172 3,683 
ME 6. deae50seeeee 5.395 3,095 5,009 
Board of Audit........ 121 ws 222 
soard of Equalization 56 44 m4 
Office Expenses 
Auditor’s Office........ 1,246 649 866 
Treasurer's Office...... 1,246 649 S00 
Election Expenses....... 227 162 155 
Operation and Mainte- 
BOE Waecivsseraneese 1,679 821 De 
Totals Each County.....$20,854 $13,527 $14,445 


‘Caleulated to the nearest dollar. 
“Of the court house, prorated to the offices of treas 
urer and auditor. 


From Table I it appears that the average 
yearly cost of maintaining these agencies ranges 
from $13,527 to $20,854, the auditor’s, treas- 
urer’s, and assessor’s costs being greatest. 

The second step in the method was to analyze 
the duties of these officials. Many duties other 
than the collection of taxes are associated with 
the offices of auditor and treasurer in Minne- 
sota counties. A complete list of all the gen- 
eral duties of these officers was drawn up and 
presented for a careful estimate of the propor- 
tion of the total time actually used in their 
offices in performing services associated with 
tax collection. A fifty per cent division appeared 
to be reasonably fair. Hence, this percentage of 
the costs of maintaining the offices of treasurer 
and auditor, of electing the auditor and treas- 
urer, and of housing these two officials in the 
court house, was charged to the cost of col- 
lecting taxes. The costs of maintaining the 
assessors, the board of audit, and the board of 
equalization, were charged in full against the 
collection of taxes. Table II shows the resulting 
divisions of cost allocated to the collection of all 
taxes. 

Table II.—Cost of Collecting All Taxes. Actual Tax- 

Collection Cost is Prorated as a Percentage of 


All Work Done by Taxing Agencies. 
Average for Four Years 


Freeborn McLeod Meeker 
Classification of Costs County County County 
NOES. chet acaedeaeaee $ 5.619 $ 3,986 $ 4.519 
Office Exvenses?......... 1.246 649 S33 
Operation and Mainte 
MGM ca cancteuaseee iss 842 410 291 
Flection Expenditure’... 114 81 77 
Assessment Expenditure® 5,395 3,395 3.509 
Totals for Counties... .$18.216 $ 8.521 $ 9.029 


The total annual costs of collecting taxes, 
four-vear average, varv from $8,603 in MeLeod 
county to $13,241 in Freeborn county. Salaries 
of assessors and salaries of all other officials 
involved are almost identical in’ Freeborn 
county, only five hundred dollars apart in Me- 
Leod county, and twelve hundred dollars apart 
in Meeker county. The cost of assessment is the 
most significant single item, being approxi- 
mately forty per cent of the total cost when 
averaged for the three counties. 

Basis for Apportioning Cost of Collection v. 


School Revenue . 
The third step in method was to find a just 


basis for apportioning a share of the cost of 
collecting all taxes in each county to school-tax 
collection. Since school taxes are paid at the 
same time as other taxes; since they are levied 
on identical assessments with other taxes: and 
since they are intimately associated with taxes 
levied for other purposes at every point in the 
process of collection, it was thought reasonable 
to ecaleulate first the proportion that school 
taxes were of all taxes tor the four years, and 
then to use the percentage thus deduced to eal- 
culate the proportionate cost of collection for 
school revenue. Table III classifies the taxes 
collected in the three counties for the four 
years studied. 

Table I1Il.—Amount of All Taxes Collected, Four-Year 

Average 


Classification of Taxes Freeborn 
County 


Mcleod 
County 


Meeker 
County 
Taxes, Assessments, 


PIE ION 4K c0s05h- 04009 $1,124,170 $631,499 $606,075 
PAOUMNON 2556455008 65550 1,058 1.527 1.594 
Mortgage and Registry 8,493 2,104 2.932 


Total Taxes Collected.$1,133,721 $635,180 $610,399 





Mortgage and registry taxes are distributed 
on the basis of one third to the school districts 
in the county. The total taxes collected vary 
from $610,399 in Meeker county to $1,353,721 
in Freeborn county. 


1Estimate based on the judgment of the auditors that 
fifty per cent of the time in the auditor's and treas- 
urer’s offices is devoted to tax-collection business. 
The boards of audit and equalization are figured in 
full. 

“Estimated that fifty per cent of the total applicable 
to treasurer and auditor went for tax collection. 

‘In full. 
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Classification of Taxes Freeborn Mcleod Meeker 
County County County 
One Mill and Special 
NE dain a ceesaenes S04 eid $ 360,470 $194,001 $183,250 
State Loans and 
PIE oes caneas<ss 22.083 18,076 9,450 
State School Fund?.... 24,139 22,260 17.878 
For County Superin- 
tendent’s Office....... 4,246 2,640 2,092 
One-third of Mortgage 
and Registry Tax.... 2,831 701 977 
Total School Money 
EMTIOE. kscacdiessens $ 413.769 237,678 $213,647 


Table IV analyzes the taxes raised for school 
purposes in the three counties. School taxes in 
this study include the one-mill tax required by 
law of all school districts in Minnesota, the 
special tax for maintenance levied by the local 
school districts aceording to their current 
needs, the debt tax levied to pay interest and 
principal on money borrowed from the state 
school endowment, the money levied as the con- 
tribution of the county to state aid, the money 
paid out of the general funds of the county for 
the support of the county-superintendent’s 
office, and one third of the mortgage and reg- 
istry tax, which goes to the school districts. 

In the three counties about 36 per cent of the 
tuxes collected are for school purposes and 
about 55 per cent are for other local purposes. 
There is little difference in the three counties 
in the percentages of the total taxes used for 
school purposes. The average is 36.3 per cent. 
Table V shows the final determination of the 
costs of school-tax collection in the three coun- 
ties as an average for four years, and dis- 
tributes it per dollar collected and per pupil 
enrolled in school. 


Table V.—Cost of School-Tax Collection in Three Min- 
nesota Counties for Each Dollar Collected and for 
Each Pupil Enrolled, Average for Four Years 


Freeborn McLeod Meeker 
Items County County County 
Cost of Collecting All 
OG ois 4.56.4 3-5 0:64 sce ece $18,216 $ 8,521 $ 9,029 
Per Cent School Taxes 
Are of All Taxes Col- 
BODO 65.060 05:3 4 8RK 9 36.5 37.4 3D.0 
Cost of Collecting School 
MOOR. cciapriasatesiaes 4.824 3,187 3,160 
Cost Per Dollar’ Col- 
SUID 6 25-46 saNase sce 0117 0154 .0148 
Cost Per Pupil Enrolled.  .S0 TAT .SS1 


The cost of collecting school taxes, based on 
the percentage of all taxes colleeted, is shown 
to be $4,824, $3,187, and $3,160, respectively, in 
Freeborn, McLeod, and Meeker counties. The 
average for the three counties is .0133 cents for 
2ach dollar collected, almost identieal with the 
cost found for MeLeod county; and .809 cents 
per pupil enrolled in school, almost identical 
with the cost found for Freeborn county. Such 
striking uniformity in the costs of collection in 
the three counties is noteworthy. It suggests 
that perhaps the cost, if determined for all 
counties in Minnesota, might be near these fig- 
ures, since the school tax is collected by a 
similar procedure throughout the state. 

It might not be far out of the way to accept 
the averagé cost per dollar collected, $0.0133, 
as a tentative index figure for the other aeri- 
cultural counties in Minnesota, until such time 
as the costs of collecting the school taxes are 
determined more generally throughout the 
state. 

Costs of Collection Under Centralized Procedure 

The costs of collecting school taxes under the 
centralized type of procedure employed in Min 
nesota seem very reasonable. It is interesting, 
therefore, to note the wide differences in pro- 
cedure of the centralized type, used in *various 
other states, because these differences are bound 
to cause marked differences in the costs of 
school-tax collection. Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan show extreme variations in 
methods used by law for collecting their school 


‘Includes here only money for insurance and retire 
ment fund, teachers’ colleges, and general school fund. 
Does not include university or state charities. 
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Diagram No. 1 
Organization Por The Collection Of School Taxes In 


Michigan 









Taxpayer 
Pays all taxes to the 
City or County Treasurer 


[cities | viiuages 


Each assessment unit 
employs an assessor who lists 
al) property 


County Equalization Board 
equalizes valuations 


State Equalization Board 
equaiizes valuations 
















County Treasurer 

receives 
and disburses 
taxes for the 
common school 
districts 
















City Treasurer 
receives 
and disburses 
























taxes for city 







school systems 








County Auditor 
determines tar rates from the 
assessments and the needs of 
the taxing agencies 


Town Clerk 
sends the levy to the auditor 


Taxing Agencies: 
School Boards of common school 
districts make the levies 
In cities, the voters pass upon 
the levies for school purposes 






City Clerks 
determine tax 





rates for cities 






Receiving Agencies: 
Treasurers of the common 
school districts 















taxes; but all three states use the centralized 
type. All three states collect their school taxes 
at the same time and by the same agencies as 
are used in collecting all other taxes, and base 
their levies for schools upon the same property 
valuation as are used for levying other taxes. 
That is what is meant by the centralized type 
of method in tax collection. Diagrams 1, 2, 
and 3 illustrate graphically the methods used 
in each of these states. 
Diagram No.2 
Organization Por The Collection Of All Taxes In 


Minnesota 













Each assessment unit employs 


Taxpayer 
Pays all taxes to the 
County Treasurer 











an assessor who lists ail 
property 





County Cqualization Board 
equalizes valuations 






State Equalization Board 


equalizes valuations for counties 
County Treasurer 


Receives and disburses 
all taxes 
County Auditor 
Determines the tax rates from 
the assessments and the certified 


needs of the taxing agencies 


Receiving Agencies Taxing Agencies 


Certify to the County Auditor 





School Districts 


Townshi 


tne amount of tax to be levied 


at 
Sey County Commissioners 


Viliage Boards 





In Michigan, as will be seen from Diagram 1, 
the cities have a separate set of officials from 
the common-school districts for levying and 
collecting their taxes. The duplication of ma 
chinery involved in this practice cannot help 
being more expensive than the simple unifica 
tion of all tax-collecting machinery in Minne- 
sota. In Wisconsin, moreover, the dual system 
of control must needs affect the costs of collect 
ing the sehool taxes adversely, because it multi- 
plies the agencies that have as part of their 
duties the routine of levying and _ colleeting 
taxes. There is a chance for political entangle 
nents, also, inherent in the Wisconsin plan, 
whieh could conceivably increase the expense 
of maintaining the agencies that have tax-col- 
lection duties to perform in behalf of the 


schools. 


The Costs of Decentralized Method 
Nevertheless, if the centralized procedure of 
collection of taxes presents varied results in 
costs, then the decentralized procedure is much 
more expensive. The reader is here referred to 
Diagrams 4 and 5, New York and 
Vania, respectively. 


Pennsy]l- 
In the latter states, a com 
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Diagram No. 3 
Organization Por The Coliection Of Schooi Taxes In 
Wisconsin 


Jtownships | viiiages 


Each assessment unit employs 
an assessor who lists ali 





Taxpayers 
Pay all taxes to the 
treasurers of townships, 
Villages, and cities 













Boards of Review 
of townships, villages, and 
cities equaiize valuations 


State Equalization Board 
equaiizes valuations 


Clerks of towns, villages, and 
cities, 

Make tax rolis and deliver them 

to local treasurers for coliection 


Treasurers 
of towns, cities, and 
viliages collect ali taxes 


















County Treasurer 
Receives and aisburses 
all taxes 


County Super- 
visors levy the 





City Councils 
decide the 

amount of money 
the schools may 


tax for the cam- 


Receiving Agencies: mon eeeeoks 


Treasurers of local 
schooi districts 





have, and levy 
the tax 






School Boarus 
ustimate the amounts needed 


for school purposes 


plete set of machinery is maintained for levying 
and collecting the school taxes, in addition to 
the complete machinery used for the collection 
of other taxes. Only the assessments as deter- 
mined by the regular assessors are used in 
Pennsylvania for the levying of the school taxes. 
In New York, even the assessments may be 
altered by the schoo! trustees, who act as super- 
vising for determining the correct 
valuation upon which school taxes may be col- 
lected. .In both states there are special school- 
tax collectors. These officials are paid a com- 
mission in Pennsylvania. When this procedure 
is contrasted with the absence of any such offi- 
cials as special tax collectors in Minnesota, it 
becomes obvious that there must be a great 
difference in the costs in the two states. 


assessors 





Table VI.—A Comparison of the Procedures for 


Types of Procedure in 
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Diagram No. 4 


Organization For The Collection Of School Taxes In 


New York 










Taxpayers 
Pay their taxes to the 
School Tax Collector 










Each assessment unit employs 
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Diagram Mo. 5 
Organization For The Collection Of School Taxes In 


Pennsylvania 
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city purposes, are certified 
to the School Board by: 
County Super- 
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Treasurers of local 
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Just how great these differences may be in 
some instances may be inferred from an inves- 
tigation which the writer made of the published 
report of the state superintendent’s office at 
Harrisburg, for 1922-1923. This report gives 
(Continued on Page 158) 


Collecting the School Taxes in Twelve States: 


Six West and Six East of the Mississippi River. From Latest Laws 
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*Minnesota pays daily wages of four dollars. +They 
School 
supervisors. 


are paid large salaries determined by state law. {The 


Boards certify their needs to the county superintendent who forwards the estimates to the county 


Table VII.—A Comparison of the Procedures for Collecting the School Taxes in Twelve States: 
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School Housekeeping 
(Third Article) 


M. S. Olsen, Director of Janitor-Engineer Training School, 
Minneapolis Board of Education 


THE MAINTENANCE OF FLOORS 

It is not uncommon to find oiled classroom 
floors, waxed corridor floors, and varnished 
cooking-room floors—all in the same building. 
This, of course, makes satisfactory maintenance 
an impossibility for the janitor. The oil is car- 
ried on the shoes of the children to the waxed 
floors and the wax immediately disintegrates 
into a messy, unsightly surface. Oil and war 
should never be used together. If floors are to 
be preserved, there must be no compromise in 
the selection of the preservative. If oil is to be 
used, no wax should be permitted and if wa:: is 
selected, that particular building will never use 
oil on its floors. 

Inasmuch as I have pointed out the advantages 
of using wax as a preservative in the preceding 
paper, this article will deal with the main- 
tenance of waxed floors. 

Janitor’s Tools and Care of Tools. Proper 
tools are of first importance in successtul floor 
maintenance and janitors’ tools are unfortu- 
nately often purchased on the price instead of 
the quality basis. It is well, therefore, to con- 
sider briefly what tools are required and how 
they should be selected. 

Floor Brush. Floor brushes should have an 
out-bristle of not more than four inches. 
Longer out-bristles are unsatisfactory as the 
brush becomes too soft to be effective in sweep- 
ing. When the out-bristle is worn to 14% inches 
or less, the brush should be discarded. Handles 
should be purchased in 6-foot lengths and cut 
to suit the individual user. 

The proper length is determined by the user’s 
height, the handle reaching to the eyebrows 
when the janitor stands erect with the brush 
resting on the floor and the handle held in a 
vertical position. 

When not in use, the floor brush should be 
hung with the bristles away from the wall and 
off the floor. It should be combed out regularly 
and kept clean. 

Sweeping Mop. Mop heads are made of soft, 
cotton strands which pick up dirt readily but 
shed it just as readily when shaken. 

A sweeping-mop head differs from a scrub- 
bing-mop head in that it is only half as long in 
over-all measurement but at the same time con- 


tains twice as many strands. A sweeping-mop 


head, when laid flat measures 18 inches in 
length and has twice the number of strands of 
When in use, it 


an ordinary scrubbing mop. 





FIGURE 1. 





FIGURE 2. 


is described as a 9-inch mop head. A standard 
width of 6 inches should be used for all mop 
heads so that the janitor may easily convert an 
ordinary scrubbing mop into a sweeping mop if 
the need arises. 

All mop heads should be clean when they are 
hung up to dry after using. For obvious rea- 
sons, hanging a mop is the only way to insure 
cleanliness and long life. It is also advisable to 
comb out the strands for if allowed to dry with 
one or more strands remaining crosswise within 
the center of the mop, it will cause the strands 
to slip when the mop is used again. 

Proper care of the sweeping mop will do much 
to lighten the labor of the janitor in its use and 
at the same time give much cleaner floors. 

Mop Trucks. These are shown and briefly 
described later on. 

Galvanized Dust Box, Dustpan and Pails. 
The dust box is of tight construction and meas- 
ures 21 inches long, 7 inches deep, 8% inches 
wide at the top and 6 inches wide at the bot- 
tom. From the floor to the top of the handle is 
14 inches. 

The dustpan is 101% inches by 16 inches and 
heavy enough to withstand rough usage. It 
hugs the floor and picks up dust easily. 

The pails are 14 quart capacity, fitted with 
a heavy wire handle, riveted to the pail and 
having a wooden grip. A chime at the bottom 
is desirable when emptying. 

Putty Knife. The putty knife should be ear- 
ried constantly by the janitor to remove gum 
from floors and to dig dirt out of the corners. 


Maintaining Waxed Floors 

With the Floor Brush. Brush 
sweeping is the most common way to rid the 
floor of its daily accumulation of dirt and rub- 
bish. Do not use sweeping compounds on waxed 
surfaces. There are two reasons for this, the 
first being that properly waxed floors with their 
magnetic properties keep the dust down without 
the use of sweeping compound and the second 
is that sweeping compounds contain oil which 
will rapidly ruin a waxed surface. Proper 
handling of the floor brush is shown in 
Figure 1. 


Sweeping 
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Sweeping With the Sweeping Mop. Consider- 
able space has been given to the description of 
the sweeping mop because its use in the daily 
maintenance of floors is so uncommon. For five 
years, the sweeping mop has been satisfactorily 
employed to keep the floors clean in local school 
buildings. 

It is a difficult task to brush-sweep class- 
rooms because of the many legs on the standard 
school desks. It is much simpler to get around 
these obstructions with a sweeping mop. When 
ground conditions are such that great quantities 
of sand and dirt are brought into classrooms on 
the shoes of children, the sweeping mop becomes 
ineffective and the floor brush must be resorted 
to, but such conditions are exceptional and oe- 
easional, rather than common. A clean sweeping 
mop, wrung out in hot water under heavy pres- 
sure so as to free the mop of excessive moisture, 
leaving it fluffy when shaken out, should easily 
pick up a day’s accumulation of dirt in a stand- 
ard classroom under ordinary conditions with- 
out recourse to rinsing. The use of the sweep- 
ing mop is shown in Fig. 2. 

Mop Truck. When using the sweeping mop, 
the mop truck should be left in the corridor and 
utilized for thoroughly rinsing the mop before 
going from one classroom to the next. 

Figure 3 shows a 25-gallon mop truck, which 
saves steps by guaranteeing a generous amount 
of water for rinsing purposes and is particularly 
adapted for large high-school buildings. 

A smaller truck using pails for the water is 
available and desirable if the janitor must 
earry it from floor to floor. This is shown in 
Fig. 4. 

Advantages of Mop Sweeping. It would be 
reasonable to assume that mop sweeping, when 
it can be done, leaves the floor in the cleanest 
condition possible. The objection to the use of 
the mop is the human inertia factor and the 
unwillingness on the part of the janitor to 
change his methods in any way. We have found 
that once a janitor becomes accustomed to mop 
sweeping, there is very little brush sweeping 
done. 

I have seen janitors mop-sweep a_ standard 
classroom in four minutes, which is approxi- 
mately one third of the time required to brush- 
sweep it satisfactorily. 


Periodical Maintenance 
Floors preserved with two applications of 
good floor wax are well protected but should 
be “touched up” periodically if it is not possible 
to replenish worn spots each week-end. 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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A Study of Ideal Relationships Between School Boards and 


Superintendents 


BASED ON THE OPINIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


In the past ten years educational administra- 
tive practice has passed from the horse-and- 
buggy to the automotive age. This change has 
caused greater demands for technical knowl- 
edge and skill on the part of administrators and 
has tended to magnify the difference between 
expert professional and lay functions of the 
superintendent of schools and the school board, 
respectively. 

These facts have made it seem desirable to 
study the present relationships and the ideal 
relationships which should exist between the 
lay board and the professional administrator. 

This study is an attempt to get at the opin- 
ions of selected, representative, thinking super- 
intendents of schools as to the ideal relation- 
ships that should exist between the professional 
educational leader and the lay board of con- 
trol. A companion study is being made by 
Supt. Hall of Coneord, Mass., to ascertain the 
opinion of representative school-board members. 

The questionary which follows was given 
to a selected group of superintendents at the 
Washington meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in February, 1926. This ques- 
tionary is not exhaustive, but it does attempt 
to cover the main points in which relationships 
exist between superintendents of schools and 
school boards. 


II. Elements in the Problem 

The belief that the historical development of 
the position of superintendent of schools and 
its relationship to school boards shows a gen- 
eral tendency toward common thinking on the 
part of lawmakers and the public, school 
boards, and superintendents themselves is the 
basis of this study. The attempt is made to see 
how closely in agreement superintendents are 
on relationships with school boards and what 
superintendents — believe relationships 
should be. 

1. The first element in the problem was to 
whether the relationship between 
school boards and superintendents could be de- 
scribed in broad terms. It appears from the 
school laws of most states and the court inter- 
pretations of these laws, that it is a generally 
recognized principle, that the duties of the 
school board, a lay board of control, are largely 
legislative and judicial, while the duties of the 
superintendent, a professional general manager, 
are largely executive and advisory. The stat- 
utes of some states give such duties in general 
terms, allowing for the ecarrving out of the 
spirit of the law, while the statutes of other 
states define in detail numerous specific duties 
of school boards and superintendents. In the 
latter ease the spirit of the statutes corresponds 
to that expressed in general terms in the former 
case. Thus this study was made with the ac- 
cepted point of view that the function of the 
school board is legislative and judicial and the 
function of the superintendent executive and 
advisory. 

2. A second element in the problem was to 
discover how the superintendent differs in pro- 
fessional knowledge and training from school 
board members in order to determine in general 
the knowledge, skill, and training the superin- 
tendent must possess in order to meet the legal 
and theoretical requirements for acting in exe- 
cutive and advisory capacity and further to 
discover what qualifications were legally and 
theoretically necessary and desirable in schoo] 
board members. The answer to this question 
may be found in the statutes of every state in 
the Union. Practically any citizen of legal age, 


those 


discover 
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except, in some states, if receiving money as 
an employee of the school board, may be a 
candidate for and, if elected, serve as a member 
of a school board subject to the minor idiosyn- 
erasies of the law of various states and the 
charters of various cities. In no ease are any 
requirements as to knowledge, training, or skill 
in school matters laid down for school board 
members. Thus the members are laymen in so 
far as professional school matters are concerned 
and are a board of control representing the 
people of the municipality and the state, to 
whom, for convenience, is delegated the job of 
operating the schools. 

The superintendent, on the other hand, in 
practically every state is required by law to 
meet certain standards of professional training 
and experience and in cases must secure a cer- 
tifieate from the state setting forth that he 
meets the professional requirements. Thus it 
will be seen that the superintendent may be 
considered a trained professional expert and 
that this status may be recognized and accepted 
in considering his relationships with the school 
board made up of laymen. 

3. Accepting these two premises namely, 
(1) that the function of the school board is 
legislative and judicial while that of the super- 
intendent is executive and advisory and (2) 
that school boards are made up of laymen while 
superintendents are professional experts, the 
next problem was to find out what the main 
relationships between the functions of the 
school boards and superintendents might be. 
It was found in the case of the states whose 
statutes laid down the duties of school boards 
and superintendents in general terms, that 
there was a wide latitude for interpretation 
as to what the more specific relationships and 
functions of school boards and superintendents 
might be and, even in the states whose statutes 
were very specific and detailed, that interpre- 
tations to meet many situations were needed in 
order to know just what the interrelationships 
and functions in these situations were. That is, 
accepting the premise that the function of the 
board is legislative and that of the superin- 
tendent executive and advisory, what does the 
superintendent have to do, if anything, with the 
earrving out of the board’s legislation? This is 
the question this study attempts to answer. 

4. The fourth and next element in the prob- 
lem was how to attack the situation to get the 
answer to the above question. It appeared that 
either of two general points of view might be 
taken: (1) What is the present practice? (2) 
What is desirable practice? 

If the problem had been attacked in accord- 
anee with the first proposal, it would have 
meant a simple counting of noses to learn what 
is taking place, a national census of present 
practice. In the opinion of the writer such a 
procedure was not calculated to produce any- 
thing of value, as the heresy of today is the 
orthodoxy of tomorrow and a study that gives 
the maximum value is one which looks forward 
and points the way ahead, not one which deals 
with practices that are often fossilized and 
based on the inertia of unthinking tradition. 
Thus it was decided to make this study one of 
the ideal relationships which should exist be- 
tween school boards and superintendents of 
schools and not one of actual practices. 

5. Obviously, different groups of people with 
different points of view would hold different 
ideas on this matter, and as the question was 
to be studied on the basis of ideals for the fu- 
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ture, which must of necessity be part theory, 
it was decided to limit the study to one group, 
namely, the superintendents of schools. The 
writer will admit that value would have been 
derived from a study of this question from the 
point of view of the general public, or of legis- 
lators, or of business men, or of school-board 
members, but it was necessary to limit it to one 
group. The group selected was that which had 
probably spent more intelligent thought on and 
had more practical experience in the matter 
than any other. The views of this group may 
be biased and must have been affected by the 
fact that superintendents of schools are super- 
intendents of schools, and have a personal in- 
terest in their own advancement. 


III. Type and Distribution of Opinions on Which 
Study is Based 

Pursuing the theory that the study should be 
concerned with ideal relationships and should 
point the way for the future, it did not seem 
wise to secure the opinions of superintendents 
indiscriminately, as some would give as ideal 
present practices which were not ideal, and 
many had no opinions on the matter, had done 
little thinking on the matter, and had no back- 
ground for thinking on the matter. 


The problem seemed to be to get the opinions 
of representative, intelligent, well-trained, ex- 
perienced, thinking superintendents of schools 
distributed over a wide enough area that they 
might be said to represent the United States 
superintendents in the class characterized by 
the adjectives in this sentence. 


This problem was solved when Superintendent 
burr Merriam, of Framingham, a member of 
the “96 Club.” agreed to get the opinions of the 
members of this club who attended the conven- 
tiun of superintendents at Washington in Feb- 
rnary, 1926. The “96 Club” is composed of two 
superintendents from each state of the Union 
and only superintendents who have the qualifi- 
cations described by the adjectives in the next 
previous paragraph can become members of the 
club. As the club meetings are held in connec- 
tion with the meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence, it follows that those super- 
intendents who belong are interested not only 
in their local situations but in education as a 
problem of national scope and have a broad gen- 
eral conception of educational affairs. 

That this arrangement gave the study a rep- 
resentation of all sections of the United States 
may be seen by the following: 


Questionaries were received from the super- 
intendents of schools at: Mount Clemens, 
Mich.; Little Rock, Ark.; Racine, Wis.; 
Greeley, Colo.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Charleston, S. 
C.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; Pueblo, Colo.; West New 
York, N. J.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Fresno, 
Calif.; Gloucester, Mass.; Beatrice, Nebr.; Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; New London, Conn.; 
Baton Rouge, La.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Petersburg, 
Va.; Newport News, Va.; Fort Smith, Ark.; 
San Jose, Calif.; Hoquiam, Wash.; Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.; Charleston, W. Va.; Grand 
Forks, N. Dak.; Pierre, S. Dak.; Westerly, R. 
I.; Kirksville, Nev.; Tucson, Ariz.; Sheridan, 
Wyo.; Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Bellingham, 
Wash.; Chillicothe, Ohio; Waco, Texas; La 
Crosse, Wis.; Winona, Hll.; Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; Oneida, N. Y.; Sheboygan, Wis.; Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Mesa, Ariz.; Maryville, Mo.; Bes- 
semer, Ala.; Chicopee, Mass.; Salamanca, N. 
Y.; Lorain, Ohio; Pocatello, Idaho; Altoona, 
Pa.; Rutland, Vt. 
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15 from mid-western states west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
7 from southern states. 
11 from eastern states. 
3 from Pacific coast states. 
9 from mid-western states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
IV. The Questionary 

The best device for securing the opinions of 
the group seemed to be a questionary. Snap 
judgments decrease the value of questionaries 
so that it was decided to pass out the questions 
to the group, explaining the purpose so that all 
would have common ground for their opinions, 
and to request the group to take the question- 
aries home, answering and returning them 
after careful thought and consideration had 
been given. This procedure was followed. 

Since our study aims to learn the opinions 
of superintendents on two main questions: (1) 
What, if anything, does the superintendent 
have to do with the legislation of the board? 
(2) What, if anything, does the board have to 
do with the carrying out of its legislation? The 
questionary is divided into two sections. There 
is also a third section aimed to cover personal 
policies of the superintendent in his relation to 
his board, which do not have to do with the 
formal legal opinion of the schools. 

The statement of the first question is a state- 
ment of what it was desired to learn from the 
entire first section of the questionary and the 
other questions seek data on subdivisions of the 
main thought in this question. It can be seen 
that this question, “What should the superin- 
tendent do in influencing the school committee 
to adopt general policies,” is simply another way 
of asking “What, if anything, does the superin- 
tendent have to do with the legislation of the 
board?” Section A of Question 1 aims to find 
out whether it seems desirable that the super- 
intendent bring influence to bear on the board 
through the public, and Section B whether it is 
desirable for the superintendent to bring. influ- 
ence to bear through his dealings with indi- 
vidual members of the board outside of regular 
meetings. Questions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are an 
attempt to find out the opinion relative to how 
much information of a general nature, not bear- 
ing on a question at issue, should be furnished 
to a board on the initiative of the superin- 
tendent either for general information or as a 
background for some proposal which the super- 
intendent plans to make in the future. 


The second section of the questionary is an 
attempt to find the ideal answer to the question 
“What, if anything, should the board have to do 
with the carrying out of its legislation?” It 
should be assumed, in view of the philosophy 
previously stated, that when a predominance of 
opinion favors placing authority in a matter 
under the heading “jointly” it should be con- 
sidered a matter of general policy or legislation 
and handled in accordance with Question 1 of 
Section I. It was felt that any common method 
with reference to the placement of authority 
would fall under one of the four headings, Su- 
perintendent, School Board, Jointly, Coopera- 
tively, explained at the beginning of Section II 
of the questionary. The headings of Finance, 
Matters Pertaining to Instructional Staff, Non- 
instructional Staff, Instructional Problems, 
Noninstructional Problems, Problems of Exist- 
ing Buildings, Furnishings and Grounds, and 
Problems of Proposed Buildings seem to cover 
the main fields of public-school operation and 
the sub-topics under these headings, while not 
inclusive, are representative of the important 
types. 

Section 3, while not directly pertinent to the 
legal problem of school operation, was included 
because it deals with certain more personal 
relationships of the superintendent with his 
board and with the community in which he 
works. 


that the superintendent shall 
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Section I 
On auestions of general school policies, assuming 
recommend and the 


school committee make decisions: 
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What should the superintendent do in influencing 

the school committee to adopt general policies? 

A. Should he discuss matters of general policy 
with the public before ascertaining the attitude 
of his school committee? 
Yes, 2. No, #8. 
Comments: Not usually. Not necessarily: I 
prefer to have school committee have first in- 
formation. No. unless presented by the public. 
Should know the needs of the school and atti- 
tude of the public before recommending to com- 
mittee. He should listen but not discuss. No— 
ordinarily. 

B. Should he discuss outside of regular meetings 
questions of educational policy then under con- 
sideration with his school committee? 
Comments: I am not sure of the meaning of 
this question, 

1. Individually. 
Comments: Depends upon nature of pol- 
icy or problem. Only as they wish to dis- 
cuss them with him. Yes, depends on cir- 


cumstances. 4 
a. As a practice, 18. . 
Comments: I see no objection ex- 


cept the amount of time involved. 
Provided it is a policy and not a 
ease of an individual. 

b. Occasionally, 27. 
Comments: He might be justified. 
Perhaps. In certain friendly groups. 
With consent of committee. Depends 
on nature of the matter. 

2. At informal gathering of the Board at 
which entire membership is informed. 

a. Asa practice. 27. 
Comments: I see no objection. 

b. Occasionally, 21. 
Comments: If it seems to be the 
time and place and the opportunity. 


When contemplating the extension of an old, or 
inauguration of a new public policy, should the 
superintendent raise the question with his com- 
mittee before he is ready to make a formal recom- 
mendation? 
Comment: There must be many questions on 
which superintendent needs the reactions of the 
committee before definitely deciding what his rec- 
ommendation ought to be. Especially true for the 
superintendent in a new position. It is advisable 
sometimes to take time to let suggestions soak in 
before making definite recommendations. Some- 
times it may be better not to make a recommenda- 
tion if it is certain to be rejected or granted merely 
because superintendent asks it but without real 
approval of committee. Our board of education is 
fiscally independent. The superintendent has as 
free a hand as he could wish. I do not believe that 
he should be wholly responsible. This whole thing 
depends so much upon your situation and the inter- 
relations of your factors that it would, in my 
judgment, be unwise for a superintendent to follow 
any preconceived policy: his policy must fit the 
situation. The thing is to get things done without 
hurting your machine for future use. Better not 
contemplate out loud. An informal discussion may 
shed light on the question. Reactions can be had. 
It gives the superintendent an opportunity to do 
missionary work and keeps him from recommend- 
ing a program and having it turned down. A slight 
delay may change defeat to victory. It is a bad 
policy to have board veto a recommendation. Some- 
times it is a good policy to prepare well. 
A. As a practice. 23. 

Comments: Depends on his status with board 

Informal discussion is frequently helpful. I 

see no objection to this course. 
B. Occasionally, 22. 

Comments: Yes, in order to get their viewpoint 

and to cause them to think. 


Do you keep members of your committee informed 
as to practices in cities of comparable size in such 
matters as follows?: 
A. Salaries. 
B. Resources and ex- 
penditures. 
C. School Calendar. 
DPD. Teaching load. 
2. Seope of instruc- 
tion. 
F. Building accommo- 
dations. 
G. Other matters. 
A. As a practice. 
Comments: In general only—not in detail. 
Yes, 32. No, 5. 
B. Occasionally. 
Comments: In general way, yes. 
Yes, 36: No, i. 
If your answer to question 3 is in the affirmative, 
what method do you use? 
. Bulletins. Yes, 25. No, 3. 
B. Annual report. Yes, 25. No, 4. 
Cc. Digests or clippings from current literature. 
Yee, Zo. Mo, i. 
D. Verbally with the committee. Yes, 42. 
Comments: Usual method. 
E. Other means—list: 
Monthly reports. 
Have members attend state meeting of board. 
Data compiled from state reports. 
Special reports. 
Written report semiannually. 
Special reports. 
Convention reports. 
Committee reports. 
Monthly reports. : . . 
Special discussion in writing reinforced with 
reference to sources, etc. 
Monthly reports. 
tach is a subscriber to 
JOURNAL. . : 
Special report whenever occasion arises. 
Bulletins and annual reports. 
Comparative statistics. — . , 
Questionaries and special letters of inquiry. 
Special reports as needed. s 
Occasional reports as the need arises. 
Written reports. 
Mostly with the individual members of com- 
mittee. ; 
State Bureau of Municipal Research reports. 
Questionaries. . 
Questionaries, tabulations on salaries. 


No, 0. 
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5. Do you keep your committee informed on best edu- 
cational thought, practices, and legislative educa- 
tional trend on matters such as the following? 
Comments: Boards in Alabama give a_ superin- 
tendent wide latitude. A, is worked out by super- 
intendent and committees he appoints. He reports 
to the board. C, D, E, are discussed by board but 
superintendent decides. As far as they have any 
interest in such matters. But little interest in 
academic discussion of these topics. 

A. Curriculum revision. 
B. Scope of instruction. 
Cc. Types of organization. 
D. Methods of instruction. 
». Changing points of emphasis. 
Fk. Other matters. 
A. As a practice. Yes, 19. 
Comments: Try to. 
B. Oceasionally. Yes, 29. No, 1. 
Comments: In general—not in detail. 

6. If your answer to question 5 is in the affirmative, 
what method do you use? 

A. Bulletins. Yes, 20. No, 2. 
B. Annual report. Yes, 21. 


No, 5. 


No, i. 

Cc. Digests or clippings from current literature. 
Yes, 14. No, 0. 

D. Verbally with the committee. 

E. 


Yes, 37. No, 0. 
Comments: Usual method, 
Other means—list: 
Reports of conference as N. E. A., state, 


superintendents’. 
Special reports. 
Special reports on convention. 
Semimonthly report. 
Monthly reports. 
Special reports from time to time. 
Bulletins and annual reports. 
Questionaries and special letters of inquiry. 
Special reports. 
Reports on national, state, and local meetings. 
Occasional reports. 
Written reports, 


III 
Miscellaneous personal policies of the superintendent. 
1. Do you keep the members of your school com- 
mittee informed with reference to the work of 
the instructional staff? Yes, 44. No, 2. 
Comments: Not inclusively but — specifically. 
Yes, annual report. Yes, when necessary. No, 
except in rare instances. To some extent. Occa- 
sionally. As far as possible. In general, not in 
detail. In case of special need. Especially of 
particularly good work, it is sometimes difficult 
to inform committee of things that ought not to 
become matters of public gossip. Anything of 
real interest. In general only, not in detail. 

2. Do you keep the members of your committee in- 

formed with reference to the work of the non- 
instructional staff? Yes, 40. No, 6. 
Comments: On request, also in certain cases. 
Yes, when necessary. No, except in rare in- 
stances. The business manager’s job. In case 
of special needs, especially of particularly good 
work, it is sometimes difficult to inform com- 
mittee of things that ought not to become mat- 
ters of public gossip. Anything of real interest. 
In general only, not in detail. As far as possi- 
ble. Occasionally. 

3. Do you invite members of your committee to 
visit schools? 

A. As a practice, 18. Yes, 46. 

B. Occasionally, 28. 

Comments: They do not come; I feed them to 
get them. Each year the board as a body visits 
all schools. Invitation seldom accepted. 

4. Do you invite members of the school committee 
to teachers’ meeting? 
A. AS a practice, 3. 
B. Occasionally, 21. 
Comments: They do not come. Opening meet- 
ing of year. They have a_ general invitation. 
Special invitations are extended at times. Not 
often. Only rarely. Always welcome. Rarely 
does one come. Have very few general meetings, 
then only to hear a speaker. Small group meet- 
ing of essentially interested much better. 

5. Do you aim to maintain equal social relations 
with all the members of your committee? 

Yes, 40. No, 6. 

Comments: (Yes) personal. No social relations 
with them? (Yes) unimportant matter. (No) 
not outside. Avoid above as much as possible. 


Do you aim to maintain equal professional rela- 
tions with all the members of your board, with 
the possible exception of the chairman? 

Yes, 43. No, 2. 

Comments: Try to. In meetings. Don't know 
what this means. The only difference between 
the chairman and others is that he presides at 
meetings. No exception. 

In general, is the relation with your board for- 
mal, 8, or informal, 40? 

Comments: Depends on circumstances, city and 
relationship. (Formal) in meetings. (Informal) 
on other occasions. In most cases informal. In- 
formal, outside. Formal, meetings. Yes, except 
at meeting of board. Superintendent is secretary 
to board. 


Do you think the superintendent ought to take 
active participation in such civie affairs as: Red 
Cross, 38. Chamber of Commerce, 42. Rotary 
and other clubs, 44. Church, 40. Boy Scouts, 41. 
i, 2 &. Aa, Se 
Comments: (Boy Scouts.) 
with discretion. School affairs should come first. 
Superintendent should know his _ limitation. 
Some, but are enumerated above. As far as his 
time permits. I am a member of each of the 
above and on the board of directors of three. 
He should keep in touch. I belong to some 
organizations; other members of staff to others. 
In my judgment he should be interested in these 
but he has a more important public job than 
these to attend to and one such important job 
is enough for any man to manage well. Time 
would scarcely permit active participation in all. 
I spend active energy upon the first four and 
give moral support to many others. I think he 
should join in helping all the above, but not to 
the extent that he shall become known for any 
of them rather than as superintendent of schools 
but as sympathetic with them, since he is super- 
intendent of schools. Depending on his inclina- 
tions and strength. If he feels that he should 
and desires to do so, yes: otherwise, no. Pro- 
viding he does not take on so many that he ean- 
not reserve at least one half of his time for 
school work. 

(Church) his own business. 
eareful. Yes, absolutely. 
and Y. M. C. A., if he can spare the time. 


No, 0. 


Yes, 26. No, @. 
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Doing this, of course, 


(Church) must be 
Red Cross, Boy Scouts, 
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What should be the general policy with reference to the placement of authority in the following? 


Definition of Terms 


Superintendent means without confirmation by the committee. 
School Board means without recommendation by the superintendent. : aes 
Jointly means the superintendent recommending, the committee confirming by specific vote. 


Cooperatively means the superintendent working with committee as a whole or with subcommittee. 
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Finances. 
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Presenting budget to appropriation body...............eeeeee cence 

Comments: Not required here. Committee action final. Board 

action is final. Board here settles its own budget. 
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PUPCHORIBD GE COMEDGOMG . 6c. 56.6. 6:0i0i8 06 506 6 0:06:0 6000500 00:64 05 6900-0000 see 
Comments: Dependent on cost. We do not supply books; pupils 
buy them. ; 

Purchase of other instructional material..........ccccccccsesccces 
Comments: If large amount. 

Purchase of noninstructional material.............cscccccccccccces 
Comments: If large amount. 

Approval of bills before payMent..........ccccccreccccccsccscecees 
Comments: Educational bills. 

TEGONIME GE BOOGUTEG. «6:5 6 65.0.0 0:0:6.6 0:510:5:4 6:0:06.6.04. 0.460006 5s ep eesedcees ce 
Comments: Through secretary. Business manager's job. 
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Matters pertaining to instructional staff: 
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Frequently as superintendent recommends to com- 


Employment 
Comments: 
mittee. 

PERO CeEN EN CUTTER TORE TRE EL ORT Cee: 
Comments: Under schedule. Either. Committee should always 
eoncur. 
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Comments: Superintendent with approval. 
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Determining requirements of professional growth of service...... 
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Noninstructional staff: 


This comes under jurisdiction of business manager with approval 
of superintendent, 
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Comments: Frequently as superintendent-business manager, 
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Instructional problems. 


Recommendations on 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, must be ratified by committee. 
ee ee ee Tee re err eerie Cree errr rer 
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Comments: State law. State adoption. State Board of Education. 
Selection of other instructional Material... ....ssccccsscsscecesees 
Comments: Depending on amount. 
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Comments: (Supt.) Once in 6 years as a coop. Coop. if serious. 
(Supt.) If serious, coop. (2 in 6 years). 
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Comments: State law also. 
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Noninstructional problems. 


Comments: Matter of law. 

Determining sessions of public schools.........ccccccsccccsscseces 
Comments: Either jointly or cooperatively. 
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existing buildings, furnishings, and grounds. 
Repairs 
Comments: 
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is a limit. A superintendent should reserve time 
for reading and reflection. I have answered 
according to actual practice in Grand Forks, 
excepting in case of some questions which have 
not arisen. Then I have indicated what I believe 
the practice would be. He should be a real 
citizen but needs to guard against being per- 
suaded into too many activities that require time 
and energy. Only as really interested personally. 
His job as superintendent does not involve run- 
ning or trying to run the whole community. 
Largely a matter of personal taste and gifts. 
I think the superintendent should be recognized 
as a community leader, should assume the re- 
sponsibilities that come with community leader- 
ship and should be accorded the same recognition 
as other community leaders. He should not be 
partisan or lopsided in his interest. There 
should be no obligation. Knowing the oe 
of the people he serves, I would say he will take 
part if he is wise in the order checked. Yes, 
in so far as he can do so without sacrificing 
his regular duties. He ought not to be so active 
in some of these as to offend a part of the public. 
All good, if he has the time. His school work 
should come first. Church not a civic affair. 


V. Comments on the Questionary and the 
; Results 
At the risk of repetition may I say that the 


data represent opinions of men who have had 
practical experience and also professional train- 
ing for the job of school superintendent. This 
data comes from representative superintendents 
widely distributed. While the statistical value 
of this study is open to question the central 
tendencies represent what will be the common 
practice in school board-superintendent rela- 
tionships for the next ten years. 

Section I, bearing on the legislation of the 
school board, is enlightening in that it shows 
that there is no general practice and no general 
opinion as to just what should be the relation- 
ship between superintendent and board other 
than the assumption that the superintendent 
should make recommendations to the board be- 
fore it legislates. Such comments as “depends 
on nature of policy or problem,” and “depends 
on circumstances,” seem to govern largely the 
superintendents’ conduct in these relationships. 
Here it appears is a field where the superin- 
tendent must exercise judgment, and a great 
measure of the success of the school system 
under his supervision will depend on how good 
this judgment is. Certainly, if this is a fact, 
professional training schools for superintendents 
should give a great deal of attention in training 
prospective superintendents for the proper ex- 
ercise of this judgment. If, on the other hand, 
there is one best way of handling such matters, 
the research department of these schools should 
find out what it is, so that the schools can teach 
it to prospective superintendents. It seems to 
the writer that the questionary has here 
pointed out a practical dilemma that should 
have the close study of professional training 
schools for superintendents. 

It appears to be general opinion that general 
information should be furnished school boards 
by superintendents, which may or may not have 
a bearing on current problems before the board, 
especially information as to current educational 
trends and practices in cities of comparable size. 

If a delegate is conceived to be one who is 
elected to carry out specific wishes or orders of 
the electorate but not to use his own judgment 
and a representative is a person elected to rep- 
resent the people according to his own unin- 
structed judgment, it appears that superintend- 
ents of schools believe that school-board mem- 
bers should be representatives. The opinion of 
43 to 2, opposing the discussion of matters of 
general policy with the public before ascertain- 
ing the attitude of the school board is con- 
clusive. 

An analysis of Section II, which deals with 
the question, “What, if anything, shall the 
board have to do with the carrying out of its 
legislation ?” shows that there is a definite trend 
of opinion in this matter. 

All matters under II-A Finance, the approval 
of bills before payment, the actual employment, 
fixing of salaries and discharge of all employees, 
promotion and demotion of employees, defini- 
tion of district lines, setting hours of school 


and school calendars, transportation, rates of 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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Supervision—Its Weaknesses and Opportunities 
A. H. Horrall, Superintendent of Training School, Cheney, Wash. 


It is easy enough for anyone to find fault 
with most anything under the sun and super- 
vision of instruction is no exception. We have 
no difficulty in picking out the things that are 
wrong with supervision, but to find a blanket 
cure-all or an individual cure for each weak 
point is next to impossible. Realizing this, no 
attempt will be made here to suggest a method 
or system of supervision that is without fault, 
but rather to call attention to some of the weak- 
nesses that are more or less obvious and some 
of the opportunities that arise and serve to 
compensate supervisors, in a way, for the daily 
share of disappointments, difficulties, and an- 
noyances which they meet. 

The outstanding fault that easily wins first 
place in our list of weaknesses in supervision is 
that of inspection rather than supervision. The 
inspector type of supervisor believes that it is 
his duty to see that the teachers keep good 
order, that they follow the program made at the 
beginning of the year, that they obey all rules 
and regulations established by the school board, 
and that they require similar obedience from 
the pupils. The supervisor of this type has been 
well dubbed “snoopervisor.” He sometimes 
wears rubber soles and may often be found in 
the cloak-rooms, or peering through the class- 
room door from the hall. He is likely to “drop 
into” a room most any hour in the day, stay a 
few minutes without making any comment, 
either oral or written, and leave with puzzled 
consternation in the teacher’s mind. If he says 
anything, it is usually to comment on some de- 
tail which he does not like or wants changed. 
Needless to say, he is disliked and often feared 
by his teachers who dread rather than weleome 
his visits. He doesn’t see the best type of work 
the teachers can do, for they are working under 
a strain while he is present. A man of this type 
cannot get cooperation from his teachers; he is 
the sort that causes teachers to organize for 
their own protection against the administration. 


The Weakness of “Just Visiting” 

A second undesirable type is the supervisor 
who is without system or definite objectives. 
He has a few minutes to spare, so he visits Miss 
Third Grade. He may confer with her briefly 
after the class, then he may jot down in a note 
book the date and hour of the visit, and depart 
for a similar visit to some other teacher. He is 
not looking for any particular type of work or 
watching the development of one subject 
through the various grades; he is just “visit- 
ing.” He has not a clear conception of the 
weak points in each teacher’s work and he can- 
not give consistent aid. 

How is this type of supervision to be meas- 
ured? Can it be of much value to the teacher ? 
The supervisor may have a hazy notion as to 
the teaching ability of the teachers, but he can- 
not know the strong and weak places to which 
the pupils are being exposed throughout the 
eight grades. He is the type that usually has 
very little background or preparation for his 
work, but he holds his position because of a 
sunny smile, or some other winning trait. Some 
day the secretary of the local “taxpayers’ 
league” will ask the president of the school 
board just what contribution this man is mak- 
ing to the schools of their city. Unless he is 
very diplomatic, it will be impossible for the 
president of the board to answer, and it may 
be extremely difficult for the supervisor himself 
to convince the economically-inclined citizens 
that the schools would be discommoded were his 
position eliminated. 

Tactlessness and Softness 

Lack of tact and positive unkindness are seri- 
ous weaknesses in supervision. A supervisor 
must be tactful and at the same time positive 


and definite. The man who begins a conference 
with the teacher by bluntly telling her that she 
is a failure, or, through his comments, causes 
her to burst into tears, will not get very far in 
helping her to improve in service. On the other 
hand, the “soft” type who is too bashful, or 
afraid of injuring someone, to call attention to 
faults is equally undesirable. 

Again, a supervisor may see a fault, but be 
unable to suggest a remedy. The criticisms of 
this man are too general. He may say “your 
discipline is poor,” or “the children didn’t seem 
to get much out of that lesson,” instead of say- 
ing “if you move Tommy Brown into a seat in 
another part of the room, you might be able to 
stop those annoying disturbances we had today,” 
or “after you have explained division of deci- 
mals, why not ask the pupils a few questions to 
find out if they understand the new process?” 
Every supervisor will find problems at times for 
which he cannot offer a satisfactory solution. 
But the man who has genuine supervisory 
ability and who enjoys the good will of his 
teachers, can approach a teacher with a problem, 
tell her he has no immediate solution, and ask 
her cooperation in improving conditions until 
such time as he finds a solution of the difficulty. 

I hesitate to call the next point a weakness; 
it is more nearly a lack than a weakness. I 
refer to secondary supervision and to the super- 
vision of some of the newer subjects. Why are 
teachers of shop subjects practically unsuper- 
vised by the superintendent or supervising 
principal? Why is it that we have not more 
supervision of teaching in the high schools? Is 
it because we are still laboring under the im- 
pression that a person who “knows” a subject 
can teach it? Perhaps he can teach the subject, 
but what is required today is that he be able to 
teach the boys and girls in his classes. We have 
seen cases where the teacher was an excellent 
student himself, but failed because he could not 
or would not use the correct methods of pre- 
senting the subject to the pupils. Some high- 
school principals say that they do not attempt 
to supervise the work done by their teachers 
because they are not as well acquainted with 
the subject matter as the teacher and “do not 
know whether the teacher is making mistakes or 
not.” One principal says: “I don’t know any 
Spanish and never did get anything out of high- 
school physics. How am I going to supervise 
these subjects?” The only answer here is there 
are basie principles that apply to all teaching, 
and a trained supervisor can recognize whether 
these principles are being applied even if he is 
not familiar with the subject matter. Plenty 
of literature is available on the immediate ob- 
jectives and the best methods in every elemen- 
tary-school and every high-school subject so that 
even the busiest supervisor may become familiar 
with the high spots. 


The Higher Vision 

The weakness of mere inspection described 
above could be most easily overcome if the su- 
pervisor would analyze the meaning of the word 
supervision — super-vision — higher or greater 
vision. The supervisor, who not only tries to 
help the teacher to attain a greater vision of her 
work and of herself, but possesses a higher 
vision himself, so that he can see well into the 
future, is a priceless asset to any school system. 
The inspector who prowls about the school cor- 
ridors and merely inspects does not see the pos- 
sibilities and opportunities of his position. I 
know of no greater service in education than 
that of helping a teacher to improve, and at the 
same time of seeing and planning into the fu- 
ture for greater improvement, as soon as the 
teacher is well along on one plateau of effi- 
ciency. Certainly the person who slips into a 
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O. T. EASTMAN, 


Business Manager of the Board of Education, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Mr. Eastman, who has been elected as business manager 
of the board of education of Omaha, Neb., is a well-known 
business man of that city and a former banker. He was 
appointed for two years, at a salary of $7,000 per annum. 


Mr. Eastman is 61 years old, a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, and is possessed of wide experience in business and 
finance. He was formerly in the employ of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha, and since 1920 had been connected 
with the Merchants’ National Bank of that city. 


The election of Mr. Eastman was unanimous and ended 
a struggle of more than a year for bringing the business 
administration of the school system under the control of an 
experienced business man. 


classroom, takes notes most of the time the 
class is in session, then leaves without giving 
the teacher an opportunity to learn what im- 
provements she could make, does not deserve to 
be placed in an executive position. If a super- 
visor is not entirely familiar with the lesson 
that has preceded the one he observed, he may 
see some things in the one lesson that do not, on 
the surface, seem to be the best procedure. 
After the supervisor has talked with the 
teacher, questioned her concerning the points 
in doubt, the situation may be entirely cleared. 
By conferences with his teachers, the supervisor 
‘an frequently obtain suggestions that he may 
‘arry on into his work with other teachers. The 
supervisor who builds up close cooperation 
among the teachers themselves and between the 
teaching staff and himself, is reaching his maxi- 
mum ability to serve the schools. 

As the supervisor expects his teachers to plan 
their work for each day, so should he have a 
definite plan for his own work. Two general 
types of well-planned supervision are widely in 
use. Both types are used at different times by 
good supervisors, depending on the particular 
objectives of supervision at a given time. 


Horizontal and Vertical Supervision 

The “horizontal type” of supervision refers to 
a long visit, extending over an entire session, 
a day, or even several days, with the same 
teacher. This method is used where the teacher 
seems particularly weak, and the supervisor 
wishes to analyze the situation to locate the 
particular trouble or troubles. It is frequently 
impossible to find out where the difficulty lies 
if the teacher is only visited for a few minutes 
or part of a session. One may sense an un- 
wholesome situation, but careful analysis and 
diagnosis are necessary. Haste in drawing con- 
clusions may cause an otherwise good super- 
visor to do a teacher an injustice and per- 
manently impair her effectiveness. Such action 
may also cause the supervisor to lose the respect 
of his teachers. 

This horizontal method is also used when the 
supervisor finds an exceptionally strong teacher 
who uses methods that are out of the ordinary. 
If it is impracticable to have other teachers 


(Concluded on Page 157) 
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HORATIO G. BENT GRADE SCHOOL, Associates of A. L. Pillsbury, Architect, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Bloomington, III. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE HORATIO G. BENT SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Associates of A. L. Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington, Ill. 
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SOME RECENT ILLINOIS SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


An experienced educator who has acted as 
advisor to hundreds of school boards in) new 
building operations invariably recommends the 
first official step taken; by the employment of a 
reputable, experienced architect who has_ spe- 
cialized in school buildings and whose school- 
work will stand the test of close scrutiny from 
the standpoint of educational service, true 
economy, good design, and honesty. This edu- 
cator recognizes the fact that there is a com- 
paratively limited number of architects who 
have specialized in) schoolhouse work to the 
extent that they thoroughly understand and 
appreciate educational problems and can inter- 
pret them effectively in terms of needed build- 
ing accommodations. He knows, too, that time 
is a test of an architect’s work, and he holds 
that the school boards and superintendents of 
schools whom an architect has served are the 
best judges of his buildings, of his honesty, and 
of his general efficiency. 

Architects who design only one or two school 
buildings in a deeade, or even in a_ lifetime, 
rarely understand to what extent they are 
trading upon the pioneering of experienced 
specialists in schoolwork. They _ literally 
“orab” dozens of ideas which have been evolved 
after intimate study of school programs and 
refined after observation of varving uses and 
administrative procedures, In architecture, as DETAIL OF FRONT OF THE HORATIO G. BENT GRADE SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL. 
HORATIO G. BENT SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Associates of A. L. Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington, Il. 


in engineering, and in every other field where 
originality and specialization count, imitation 
and copying and belittling of service are the 
penalty of leadership. And still in the long run 
the genuine school specialist wins recognition 
through employment and wide patvonage, be- 





so—~y ° . . . . 
tr cause he will inevitably enjoy the confidence 
~ my and appreciation of school authorities whom he 
* he has served. 





’ Among Illinois architects who have long ren- 





dered a large service to the schools is the late 
A. L. Pillsbury of Bloomington. Mr. Pillsbury’s 
unfortunate death as the result of an automo- 
bile accident last year, caused his associates of 
more than twenty years to continue to work 
under the firm name of Associates of Arthur 
L. Pillsbury, Architect. These men—Philip R. 
Hooten, Edward Roozen, A. N. Schaeffer, and 
Edgar I. Lundeen—have continued to devote 
their attention almost exclusively to schoolhouse 
work and have during the period of a year com- 
pleted the interesting group of schoolhouses 


KINDERGARTEN ROOM AT THE HORATIO G. BENT SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. illustrated in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
Associates of A. L. Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington, III. 
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COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


The Bent Grade School 

The Horatio G. Bent Grade School, which is 
named after a citizen of Bloomington, Ill., who 
for more than 30 years has been a member of 
the school board and who for many years has 
served as business manager of the Bloomington 
school system, was completed in 1926 to accom- 
modate 400 children in the grades. The build- 
ing is located in one of the best residential sec- 
tions of the city and is a real social as well as 
edueational  eenter. The | gyvmnasium-audi- 
torium, the kindergarten, and the mothers’ 
club room are used out of class hours for vari- 
ous group meetings. 

The building is treated in early English 
Renaissanee stvle and is a rather interesting 
adaptation of the best domestie types of the 
stvle. It is built of rough texture brown and 
buff mixture face brick laid in English eross- 


bond. The trim is) Indiana limestone. The 


high-pitehed roof is of variegated rough slate, 
graduated from very heavy slates at the eaves 
to small slates at the ridge. The gutters and 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
FLOOR PLANS OF THE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, FAIRFIELD, ILL. 
Arthur L. Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington, III. 
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GYMNASIUM AT THE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, FAIRFIELD, ILL. 
Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington, II]. 
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TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, STREATOR, Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington, 
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of rolled-steel sash and frames of the reversible 
type. The mullions are limestone. All the 
exterior trim around the windows and the stone 
mullions run entirely through the full thick- 
ness of the walls to form a stone finish on the 
inside of all the rooms, providing a very inter- 
esting treatment and eliminating all other in- 
terior trim in the windows. 

In the basement are girls’ and boys’ play- 
rooms, domestie-science kitchen, dining room 
and pantry, sewing room with storage and fit- 
ting room adjoining, manual-training shop 
with rooms for storage of lumber, tools, finish- 
ing, ete., instructor's office and a large mechani- 
cal-drawing room. 

On the first floor is the kindergarten room, 
21'x53’, with large bay window opening to the 
south and containing pairs of French casement 
windows opening onto a large paved terrace. 
In connection with the kindergarten a ward- 
robe and toilet, storage room, mothers’ club 
room, and a kitchen have been provided for 
the use of the parent-teachers’ club, and other 
neighborhood activities. Boys’ and girls’ 
toilets, principal’s office, and four classrooms 
ceeupy the balance of this floor. 

The combination gymnasium and auditorium 
extends to the rear with a playing floor 40’x70’ 
in size. The stage is 20’x54’, and there is a 
large bank of bleachers to accommodate spec- 
tutors, with boys’ and girls’ locker rooms under- 
neath. This gvmnasium-auditorium is planned 
to accommodate various Community activities 
and is so arranged that it ean be completely 
shut off from the remainder of the building, 
with separate lobbies giving access from the 
side streets. 

On the seeond floor are seven classrooms, 
hovs’ and girls’ toilets, storerooms, restroom 
and clinic room, a large teachers’ room, and the 
library. 

The construction of the building is fireproof 
throughout. The floor slabs are of conerete 
and the corridor floors and stair systems are of 
terrazzo. The toilets have terrazzo floors, and 
the toilet partitions and wainscoting are con- 
strueted of the same material. The finish 
Hoors of all the classrooms are mastic laid 
directly on the cement slabs. The interior 
woodwork is of white oak, stained and finished 
in & most pleasing, light, greenish-gray. 

The heating and ventilating load in this 
building is divided between a steam boiler and 
i battery of four large horizontal warm-air heat 
generators. 

Several interesting features have been worked 
out in the heating and ventilating of this 
building. In some classrooms, air tempered by 
passing over a battery of warm-air heaters is 
brought into the room through grilles under 
the windows on top of which grilles are wall- 
type radiators. Venting in some of the elass- 
rooms is accomplished through the wardrobes. 

The warm air for the kindergarten is ad- 
mitted through inlets in the ceiling. The ex- 
haust vents at the floor line are supplemented 
by the fireplace. 


The gymnasium has windows running the 
full length on both sides. Warm air is blown 
upward past the windows from grilles at the 
floor line. Radiation is located above the win- 
dows. No radiators obstruct the gym floor and 
no ventilating ducts show. 


Temperature and humidity throughout the 
building is automatically controlled. 


The kindergarten has a fireplace with a large 
limestone mantel treated architecturally and 
forming a natural center of interest for the 
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TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, STREATOR, ILL. Associates of A. L. Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington, III. 


ing represents a dignified structure and is one 
| | of the important public buildings in the com- 
| | munity picture. 

The building is fireproof so far as the corri- 


a seca sa ee See , is trimmed with Indiana limestone. The win- 
| dows are rolled-steel sash of the reversible type. 
| , ‘ 4 1 | ii. The design is rather conservative and the build- 
+ + t . ’ t T T 
| 
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dors and stair system are concerned. Rein- 
foreed concrete floor slabs have been used, and 
| finish floors are of terrazzo. The toilets also 
| have terrazzo floors as well as wainscoting and 
| partitions of the same material. The walls of 

| all the corridors are furred out and provide 
| | recesses for lockers. 

| 

| 


The ground floor contains an agricultural 





laboratory, manual-training shops and a draft 


| {|} ing room, physics and chemistry laboratories, 
; ‘| and a classroom, 
| | 


The combination gymnasium and auditorium 
with its locker rooms and shower rooms, is en- 
Bass fe - | tered from the ground floor. The room has a 

— ‘ie playing floor of 44’x75’ and a stage measuring 
| 20'x48’.. There is a large bank of bleachers to 
accommodate spectators at games and exhibi- 
| | tions, and these bleachers serve also for regular 
| seating when the room is used for auditorium 
| | purposes. 

The first floor accommodates the commercial 
and domestic-science departments, and contains 
also offices and toilets for boys and girls. In 
the commercial department are rooms for type- 
writing, shorthand, and bookkeeping, while the 








domestic-science department consists of the 
| | | domestic-science kitchen, pantry, and dining 
| | room, sewing room with fitting room and stor- 

age. There is one recitation room for general 
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TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, STREATOR, ILL. Associates of A. L. Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington, II. use, 

activities carried on in the room. The ceiling The unit cost of the building figured on a On the second floor is a study hall 56’-6” x 
beams in the room are supported by corbels total cubage of 817,865 cubic feet amounts to 71-0” also boys’ and girls’ toilets, teachers’ 
illustrating Mother Goose rhymes. 36.9 cents per foot. The cost per pupil was room, clinic room, and nine recitation rooms. 

The building cost follows: $760. The building contains 549,860 cubic feet, and 
General contract ...... (63440300 0s ROL eBOOD Direct radiation in the rooms is provided by the costs were as follows. 
oan ko er an ae steam radiators. Warim-air furnaces have been ee contract .. $112,172.10 
wlectriec work ..... ee ee ECE VO. : , . ‘ : BS ate SNE, i. G18. Ee huis @ 0:8 BSS 0.3. dG 8.305.40 
Sine Pout "97 171.78 installed for ventilating purposes. Sade ett oe 
Ventilation ........... . — 13,334.93 Fairfield High School aeatae ee a ae on canes 
Heat regulation ...... ay 3,917.00 The new community high school at Fair- ede 
Electric program-clock system ... oe 977.60 field, Illinois, was erected in 1926 to accommo- EEE <n '3 B60. aA eee souess oud eae 
Total, exclusive of equipment and archi - - date 400 pupils. The exterior of the building The cost totals above do not include equip- 

tect’s fee ........ £306.461.44 is in buff brick in a wide range of shades, and ment or architects’ fees. Figured on the unit 
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SOUTH ELEVATION, MAIN STREET GRADE SCHOOL, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
basis, the cost is 27.8 cents per cubie foot, or 
$380 per pupil. 
Streator Township High School 

The new building of the Streator, Tlinois, 
Township High School, erected in 1926, appears 
to be incomplete, but the Jack of certain de- 
partments will be understood when it is said 
that the building is erected around one section 
of an old structure which is in excellent plysi- 
and which has remodeled. 
Owing to the lack of funds, the board of edu- 


cation has not completed the auditorium, but it 


eal condition been 


is the intention to do so later when funds are 


THIRD GRADE Bw 
wee 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


MAIN STREET GRADE SC 





available and the needs for auditorium facilities 
have exceeded present accommodations, 

The old building which remains in use, has 
been arranged to care for the manual-training 
department, which includes in the basement, a 
machine shop, a foundry, a forge-room, a wood 
working room, small offices for the instructors, 
a lumber room, and a finishing room. The ecen- 
tral portion of the first floor in the old building 
has been converted into a locker corridor, 30’ 
wide by 55’ long, with six classrooms occupying 
On the second floor the 
central portion of the old building includes a 


the remaining space. 
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HOOL, SHELBYVILLE, ILL. Associates of A. L, 


Associates of A. L. Pillsbury, Architect, 


Bloomington, III. 
lecture room, physics, chemistry, and botany 
laboratories, and a reeitation room, 

In the basement of the completed portion of 
the new building are a drafting room 35’ x 44’, 
easily accessible from the manual-training de- 
partment in the old building, three bookkeeping 
rooms 23'x 27° each, two typewriting rooms 
26'x 35’, two classrooms for the commercial de- 
partment with an instructor’s office, five reeita- 
tion rooms for general subjects, and boys’ and 
eirls’ toilets. 

The. first 


study halls 56° 52" each, a cafeteria 


has two 
23’ x 46’ 


floor of the new building 
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NORTH ELEVATION, MAIN STREET GRADE SCHOOL, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


with a large kitehen adjoining. The adminis- 
tration offices, with two waiting rooms and oa 
large office for the superintendent and a private 
office for the principal, a library 217x355" are 
also on this oor. In addition there are girls’ 
and boys’ toilets, girls’ restroom, women-teach- 
ers’ room, clinie room, and four recitation rooms 
for general subjects. 

On the second floor are two study halls, each 
06x52’, the art main 


department with 


room lighted by skvlights, 21’ 


one 
wide and 42’ long, 
With storage room for drawing boards, art sup- 
plies, ete., and an instructor's office. 

The domestie-science department on this floor 


omer 


consists of 2a domestic-secience kitchen, 23! x 37%, 


a model apartment living room, 
If’ x 25’, dining reom, 14x 15’, bedroom 107-6" 


x15’-0", laundry 7’ 


consisting of 
x11’, a large pantry, and 
room for domestie-science lockers. This apart 
ment is so treated and furnished as to provide 
a practical demonstration of the artistic possi 
bilities of furnishing and decorating a home. 
There are also two sewing rooms each 21 x 30%, 


In addi 


tion to this there are boys’ and girls’ toilets, a 


with fitting room and storage closets. 


room fer men teachers and four Jarge class- 


rooms, 


The eenter section of the new building at the 
front is carried up to a third story, with a com 
plete department for 
and 


musie, including class 


rooms instructor’s studio, with practice 
rooms and a large band and orchestra room, 
With storage rooms for instruments and music. 

The gymnasium runs up through the first and 
second floor and has a playing floor 45’ x 74’. 
Along each side are bleachers with a seating 
eapacity of 850 and a baleony across the two 
sides with a seating capacity of 350, making a 
total seating capacity of 1,200. There are lock- 
ers and showers and dressing room for visiting 
teams, a physical-director’s office, and a large 
storeroom for the storage of gymnasium ap- 
paratus. Access to this gymnasium is provided 
for the general publie through a separate lobby 


with two stair systems. Over this lobby is a 
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trophy room for the exhibition of trophies. 

The auditorium as planned has a seating ca- 
paeity on the main floor of 950, with 250 in the 
baleony, making a total of 1,200. 

The construction and finish of this building 
are of the best. It is fireproof throughout, all 
Hoor slabs being combination conerete joist and 
tile. 


systems are terrazzo, as well as terrazzo floors, 


The finish floors of all corridors and stair 


toilet) partitions and wainscoting in all toilet 
The finish 


All interior trim is of oak, except the 


rooms. floors of all classrooms are 
maple. 
cateteria,  ete., 

The floor and 
base of the cafeteria and kitehen are terrazzo. 


domestic-science department, 


Which have enameled woodwork, 


All walls are plastered with sand finish, colored 
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Associates of A. L. 


Pillsbury, Architect, 

Bloomington, III. 
plaster so that no further wall decorations are 
Hhecessary, 

A separate boiler house has been erected to 
accommodate the heating and ventilating ap 
paratus for the entire group. 

The building, the audi 
torium, has a cubage of 1,849,000 feet. The cost 
was as follows: 


new exclusive of 


General contract 

Plumbing 

Electric work : 

Heating and ventilation 

Equipment, exclusive of auditorium 


$365.000.00 
22..436.00 
1S.968.17 





30,297.00 
Smoke screens ae eee 2. 000.00 
300.00 
500.00 


Sewers 


-~I =] | 


Completion of swimming pool 


Total $526,075.68 
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CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, CHESTER, ILL. A. L. Pillsbury & Associates, Architects, Bloomington, III. 


The cost of the auditorium as planned will be 
455,000 for the general contract and $18,950 for 
the heating, plumbing, and wiring. 

Reducing the costs to a unit basis, the main 
building, exclusive of equipment, cost 26.8 cents 
per cubic foot, or 28.0 cents per eubie foot with 
equipment. The unit cost of the auditorium 
will he 17 cents per cubic foot complete. The 
cost of the entire building, therefore, completed, 
will be 26.3 cents per cubic foot. 

The building as now designed accommodates 
approximately 800 pupils and the cost on this 
basis is $750 per pupil. 

The Shelbyville Grade School 

The front, one side, and the back of this 
building face important streets, and for that 
reason the architectural effect of the back 
and side has been formally treated. The 
building was completed in the Fall of 1926 to 
accommodate 545 pupils in the kindergarten 


and first six grades. A separate section of the 


school is devoted to a study hall 56’x66" and 
four recitation rooms for the accommodation 
of the seventh and eighth grades, which are 


organized on the subject basis. 


The kindergarten, which is on the south of 
the building, measures 21’x50’ and has a large 
bay, with French casement windows, for thie 
cirele. A kitehen, a storeroom, a cloak-room, 
and toilet have been provided adjoining this 
room so that it may be used for various even- 
ing social purposes. On the first floor the 
largest room is the gymnasium-auditorium, 
which has a playing floor of 40’x69’, and a 
large bank of bleachers for spectators. The 
space under the bleachers is utilized for boys’ 
and girls’ lockers and showers. The floor level 
of the gymnasium-auditorium is 3’6” below 
that of the main floor line and the arrangement 
is such that the main connecting corridor 


serves as a stage. Folding partitions are so 1n- 


stalled that this corridor ean be shut off from 
the large room when it is not required for stage 
purposes. Six classrooms and boys’ and girls’ 
toilets are also on this floor. 

Two fifth-grade and two sixth-grade rooms, 
a study hall, and four recitation rooms are 
loeated on the seeond floor. Toilets, a_rest- 
room, and a elinie are also located here. The 
corridors of this floor have lockers to aecom- 
modate the wraps of the seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils. In the lower grades the pupils’ 
wraps are cared for in Evans Vanishing Door 
Wardrobes. 


All corridors and stair svstems are of fire- 
proof construction with terrazzo finish. The 
toilet partitions, the wainscoting in the toilets, 
and the stair halls are also of terrazzo. All 
classroom floors are maple and the wood trim 
throughout the building is vellow pine, stained. 


(Concluded on Page 151) 
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The Big Issue in Schoolhouse Ventilation 


Experts Voice Opinions at Recent National Conference 


The science of ventilation which has been 
developed during the past quarter of a century 
to a high degree of service and utility has in 
recent years reached a controversial stage. Ex- 
perts are no longer of one mind as to the merits 
of this or that system. The utility of the elabo- 
rate systems which have found their way into 
the schoolhouses of the country, and which aim 
to control air movement by mechanical means, 
has been questioned. The open window has its 
defenders, and the unit system its champions. 

In the light of this general statement, the 
recent convention of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers assumes 
more than ordinary importance. The experts on 
the subject were there and presented their views 
on certain phases of the subject with remarkable 
thoroughness and clearness, but avoided direct 
debate on the relative merits of the several 
systems, 

We are concerned here, however, only with 
that phase of the discussions which deals spe- 
cifically with schoolhouse ventilation and it is 
our purpose to lift out of the several addresses 
for publication only such parts as may be of 
interest and value in the school field. 

Some Practical Aspects of Ventilation 

An expert had visited, inspected, and checked 
up over 400 school plants, ranging from the 
little one-room country school to the 
politan high school, from ordinary stove heat- 
ing to a complex plant including air washers 
and filters, ozonators, violet-ray machines, ete. 
IIe had inspected the jacketed stove installed 
by the county school-board members as well as 
the fine mechanical plant installed through the 
best engineering service. So far as variety and 
number of heating plants were concerned, he had 
a vast experience behind him. This man was 
Il. W. Sehmidt, supervisor of buildings of the 
department of public instruction of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Schmidt proceeds upon the conviction 
that the rural-school official aims to provide 
heat and eares little about fresh air, and ex 
presses surprise that so little thought has been 
given to the value of ventilation. Much edu- 
cation, he believes, is here needed. He then 


cosmo- 


touches upon the failure of large plants and 


says: 

“The fact that an elaborate and efficient equip- 
ment for heating and ventilating is provided in a 
school is no criterion that it is either properly or 
consistently operated. Case after case can be cited 
where a split system is used as a gravity job be 
cause it costs too much to operate the fan; or where 
the same system is used as a direct-heating job, 
there being enough direct radiation supplied to 
make up for heat losses. Air washers and filters are 
in many cases ‘ornamental as well as useless’—it 
costs too much to operate them. Gravity indirects 
are usually both a delusion and a snare; the direct 
radiation is nearly always sufficient to do the heat- 
ing and so the indirects are cut off. And by the 
way, I have seen hardly a job of this kind which 
would function properly. The steam jobs are not 
the only ones in trouble. Hot-air-fan jobs are quite 
consistently operated as gravity jobs by using the 
by-pass dampers and then, ‘the furnaces are no 
good,’ or ‘a pipeless furnace is the only thing.’ ete.” 

Standards of Practice Necessary 

“TI have no quarrel,” said Mr. Sehmidt, “with 
those who believe that 10 cu. ft. per minute per 
occupant is sufficient air supply, nor with those 
who believe that 30 cu. ft. is correct; nor with those 
who believe 75 per cent of fresh air is proper while 
others believe 25 per cent is correct. Neither ean 
prove he is correct. So far it is a matter of 
opinion based upon experience and judgment. Much 
of present-day practice is thus based upon empiri- 
cism and it is to the credit of the engineering pro- 
fession that the members are not satisfied with 
what has been accomplished but are constantly 
striving for new light upon matters which are still 
subjective. Progress comes only through ‘dissatis- 
faction’ and even the ‘window ventilators’ may pro- 
duce some good in strengthening the basis of those 
who believe in ‘controlled air conditioning.’ 


“Standards will be changed from time to time as 
evidence is gathered that new conditions or devices 
produce results which are more satisfactory—such 
is progress. In the meantime it becomes necessary, 
as a practical matter, to set up certain standards 
to govern heating and ventilating installations in 
spite of the fact that certain individuals argue to 
the contrary. 

“T have found three classes of opponents to 
authority: first, those who believe in liberty, 
whatever that means; they are usually those who 
wish to do as they please, with very little rhyme 
and no particular reason; second, those who resent 
any semblance of authority just hecause it is 
authority and for no other reason; and third, 
though not least, those, usually engineers, who do 
not believe the standards set up by authority are 
proper and who fear that such autocracy will 
hinder progress because of inflexible standards. 
The latter class is the only one whose opinions are 
worth considering as these opinions are usually 
based upon honest differences and offered in a fair 
spirit. From an engineering standpoint such wide 
open policy may be acceptable, from a practical 
working basis this is not so evident. If all jobs 
could be given the best kind of expert service in 
their layout, and if all jobs were subject to some 
kind of good engineering practice maybe ‘all would 
be well in Canaan’—the inexpert would soon starve. 
But unfortunately all jobs are not so treated and 
the layman, from architect down to the general- 
store clerk at the crossroads tries his hand at de- 
signing heating and ventilating plants. I am not 
exaggerating. I have seen such jobs, both on paper 
and in actuality. 

“It may have dawned on you by this time that 
I am defending codes governing heating and venti- 
lating. I am. I have seen enough poor jobs to 
make me a believer in some sort of authoritative 
standards. And so do most of you if I am to he- 
lieve the many expressions in the press and to me 
personally, anent such codes as the Wisconsin Code 
with which many of you are familiar. These com- 
ments range from ‘pernicious,’ ‘antidiluvian,’ ‘im- 
possible” ‘thorough,’ ‘rather good,’ ‘sensible.’ and 
‘fair,’ to ‘excellent,’ ‘fine work.’ ‘splendid.’ TI sup- 
pose all three classes of individuals mentioned pre- 
viously, are represented here among these com- 
ments. And by the way, gravity window ventila- 
tion, is not even mentioned in this code and pro- 
hibited by inference. In spite of statements to the 
contrary, the Wisconsin Code is not inflexible and 
T believe others are in the same class.. Any order 
may be changed or modified if reasonable arguments 
are presented substantiating the proposed changes. 
T am making this statement at this time to show 
present day standards are not necessarily fixed nor 
arbitrary and that a code. governing in general, 
may not be ‘pernicious,’ in its application. A code 
does give better heating and ventilating layouts, as 
a matter of practice, than if no standards were set 
up. Field observation proves this. 


Something About Closed Windows 

“T am not at all sure that the edict, ‘keep win- 
dows closed.’ used as an operating slogan in a split 
or blast system, is at all times defensible. especially 
if weather conditions are favorable. Yes, I know 
that resultant loss of so-called back pressure is sup- 
posed to furnish too much air in those rooms where 
windows are opened, thus robbing other rooms of 
their measured supply. It is doubtful if in prac- 
tice this is so vital that a teacher may be threatened 
with dismissa! if she opens a window. ‘Unhalanc- 
ing’ is apt to be a pet phrase which in practice has 
less value than is usually conceded. Last spring 1 
tested a certain building whose rooms were being 
served with the much discussed 30-cu.-ft.-per-min- 
ute-air-supply-per-occupant at a rather high 
velocity. The exhaust air in the 10 classrooms, 
measured at the vent openings, did not exceed 32 
per cent in any one case varying from 21 per cent 
on the lee side to 32 per cent on the windward side. 
This was a new building, well constructed and 
apparently tight. I don’t know where the other 
70 to 80 per cent went to unless window and door 
leakage accounted for it, as it must have, of course 
An open window would have made little difference 
here. (It was not .a_ recirculating job.) These 
figures are of course not exact, in fact cannot be, as 
even with integration, air volumes at outlets cannot 
he measured with scientific exactness under practi- 
cal operating conditions. 

“The unit-room ventilation has also received its 
share of attention at our hands both as regards in- 
stallation and operation. TI shall have to confess 
that in practice, well installed units have proved 
perfectly satisfactory and have delivered their pre- 
determined volume of air at proper temperature. 
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The factor of noise is in most cases negligible, in fact 
I have seen, or rather heard, plenum systems much 
noisier than the room units. Manual room control 
of both air volume and temperature is, as a rule, 
unsatisfactory as the teacher is busy in other direc- 
tions and forgets all about it. On the other hand 
centralized janitorial control must also be watched 
as I have often found the units run at much reduced 
speeds to save fuel and operating expense (some 
direct radiation was installed). Automatic control 
of these units should be insisted upon, as well as 
provisions for air filters. This latter is of consid- 
erable importance in many cases as the air is taken 
directly into the unit and oftentimes quite close to 
the ground. I know of a case where grit entered 
a classroom so that one could not only see the dust 
but taste it. In a central plenum system this is 
not so likely to occur as the velocity of the entering 
air reduces usually sufficient to get rid of the 
grosser impurities before these pass into the fan. 
The systems’ serious drawback is the lack of well- 
controlled humidity supply. This problem may 
eventually be solved.” 


The Contribution of Engineers 

Edwin S. Hallett, chief engineer of the St. Louis, 
Mo., board of education, held that “The matter of 
ventilation has loomed up as a subject of first im- 
portance, not because of a personal controversy be- 
tween individuals or organizations but because 
publie attention has been focused upon new facts 
that have come out of research in many quarters. 
More progress has been made in the actual building 
of ventilation, considering its effect on vital statis- 
tics and in commercial awakening, within the past 
six years than has occurred in the history of the 
world before. 

“We may be headed for a single control on radio 
but we are in for three dials on schoolhouse-venti- 
lation contro] as yet. We hope to ‘gang’ the con- 
trols of temperature and humidity but so far a suc- 
cessful humido-thermostat has not been put on the 
market. The two separate instruments are in- 
stalled together, each having a fixed arbitrary set- 
ting. 

“The air motion control] is the subject of greatest 
divergence and the one to which the writer has 
given much time and study to obtain practical and 
Teliable operating results. A later paragraph will 
be devoted to this subject. 

“Continuing with the synthetic chart, the column 
of bacteria is of much interest. As our scientific 
knowledge broadens, the wonder grows that we are 
able to survive the onslaught of disease germs. 
Putting oil on the mosquito in the tropics lifted at 
a single stroke a great plague from the world. 
Pasteurizing milk has put an immense multiplying 
force in the population of the earth. , 

“The public has recognized the necessity of bac- 
teria-free food and water and the diseases from 
these sources have disappeared. But as to the air 
to breathe they have not done their duty. They are 
still paying the high price on city-poisoned air, in 
the high death rate from tuberculosis and other 
respiratory diseases. Complete mechanical ventila- 
tion is the answer and is the only answer that can 
ever be effective. 

“The column of ‘other substance’ refers to a class 
of injurious substances even more serious than bac- 
teria; that is the air poisoning from sulphur di- 
oxide and carbon monoxide. All coal burned in the 
heating and power furnaces contains large percen- 
tages of sulphur. It is so strong as to be actually 
irritating to the mucous membranes and is the 
cause of great injury to plants. 

“It is easily discernible that delicate plants are 
seriously injured by such sulphur fumes, yet chil- 
dren are injured more than plants are. The new 
menace to life is the insidious carbon monoxide of 
the automobile exhaust. All the readers of this 
paper well know the peculiar affinity that carbon 
monoxide has for haemoglobin. Complete asphyxia- 
tion is not necessary to leave serious injury. 
Chemical tests in a school for such poisons are not 
effective because of the low concentration. The 
problem can better be met by installing a system of 
ventilation that washes all such poisonous gases out 
of the air. 

“Odors in a school, which originate either in the 
school or out of it, are destructive to good school 
work. The writer’s attention was called to the 
‘terrible odors’ that came from the wraps of the 
children being hung on hooks over wall radiators in 
a. portable school. The heat of the radiators rose 
through the clothing and filled the room with un- 
sperkably bad smells. 

“The nearby packing house can be no worse than 
this accentuated instance. No window ventilation 
will in any manner alleviate such odors—nor will a 
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good fan system remove all of them. It requires 
the oxidizing or burning of this odor stuff, which is 
too minute to be measured by either chemistry or 
microscopy. 

“A further check on the standards for good venti 
lation is the writer’s well-known reference to 
nature’s pleasure spots. People are apt to think 
that nature has surpassed anything that science 
“an invent. Whether or not that be entirely true, 
the serious duty is laid upon the engineer of condi- 
tioning the schoolroom air to the nearest possible 
approach to the delightful outdoors in those favored 
places. It must be noted that the air chart is 
capable of defining exactly every desired quality of 
such good air. It is, therefore, not an artificial but 
a natural standard that is being accepted for our 
guidance. 

“The writer is answering this challenge not by 
profuse verbiage but in the construction of heating 
and ventilating plants of full size, filled with 
normal pupils through years of daily school exer- 
cise. Both grade and high schools have been built 
recently in St. Louis with this strict purpose in 
view. 

Temperature, Humidity, and Air Motion Control 

“These three elements of ventilation must be 
combined in one process in the all-blast system. The 
heat must be incorporated in the air before it is 
available. The thermometer’s indication of tem- 
perature is not that of the pupil. Both the humid- 
ity and air motion alter the heat sensation and in 
practice any change in one of the three must cause 
a correcting change in one or both of the other two. 
If the humidity rises, the temperature must drop 
or the air motion must be reduced. At this time 
no coordinating control is available so the engineer 
uses constant setting for each. 

“The serious problem has always heen to secure 
skilled operators to supervise mechanical ventila- 
tion. In fact where radiators are installed in 
classrooms no means has heen discovered by whieh 
the fan system could be kept in motion. The split 
system or dual system has heen the direct cause of 
most of the criticism of blast-fan ventilation. The 
writer set out to design a new type of ventilation 
that should be so direct and simple and easy to 
operate that the service could be maintained at per- 
fect control at all times. 

The Vashon Intermediate 

“A hrief outline of the salient features of this 
system is herewith given. In a school that will 
house 2.000 pupils in day sessions with an ample 
auditorium, a high-pressure, steam-electrie plant is 
installed as the cost of electric current from the 
public-service company would cost more than the 
total fuel for all purposes. The air is heated hy 
cast-iron vento coils set facing the distribution 
tunne! which follows under the corridor system. 
New efficient fans are used. two in number, either 
of which would serve in ease of accident to the 
other. A new control desk has been devised to cen 
tralize all control at a point so that the engineer 
has a hand on the pulse of the school at every 
moment. Long distance thermometers like the 
caliscope are used to read temperature and humid- 
itv in various parts of the building. Delicate air 
gauges are used to indicate the air flow in the main 
ducts. All steam valves in service are either in 
the engine room at a convenient position without 
ladders, or are closed hy remote air control. FEx- 
haust fans in the attic for toilet rooms are started 
hy remote electric control. The great Iunchroom 
for this school is ventilated hy an exhaust fan 
which discharges under the stoker so that the heat 
and odors of that air are consumed in the power 
furnaces. The standard air washers are used, with 
a special row of serubber nozzles housed in at the 
top to keep down humidity. Spray nozzles are 
sometimes used on humidostats.” 

A Schoolhouse Architect Speaks 

William B. Ittner, the well known school- 


house specialist, discussed ventilation from the 
standpoint of the architect. He held at the out- 
set of his discussion that “Expert opinion has 
shifted to the position that the spread of disease 
by any means other than actual contact is 
highly problematical, but human suggestibility 
is strong and popular preference for washed, 
deodorized, and freely circulated indoor atmo- 
spheres is still to be reckoned with. 

Mr. Ittner, whose experience on the subject 


covers a long range of years contends that: 
“The transition from plenum system supply of 
superheated air to the delicately adjustable split 
systems now in vogue is the engineering expression 
of changing scientific viewpoints hetween negative 
health protection and the creation of positive 
optima for health. Eneineering is an exact science. 
Medicine is an art. When health consciousness de 
manded clean air in measured quantities, the ple- 
num system of air control was devised. Air drawn 
from the outside was passed over coils and heated 
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to a degree that, when delivery was made through 
room inlets, would heat the rooms to the desired 
temperature. Constant results were difficult be- 
cause of heat losses through walls, windows, and 
ceilings. Air overheated carried reduced oxygen 
tensions and regulation often involved undesirably 
rapid fluctuations. Heating and ventilating were 
inseparable. The need for economy in operation 
and constancy of control led to the development of 
what is called the split system. Low-temperature 
coils provide room radiation to offset heat losses 
from walls and windows. Air ducts under fan con- 
trol deliver moderately-heated air. Dual regula- 
tion permits temperature control to a very precise 
degree without sensibly disturbing the occupants of 
the room. Air currents under fan control can de- 
liver air at any desired speed or temperature. In 
the hands of competent engineers, closely cooperat- 
ing with school architect, properly designed units, 
operated by competent persons, optimum air condi- 
tions are uniformly achieved. 


Engineers Have Developed Control 

“Engineering and not medical science, then. is to 
he credited with the discovery and modification of 
discrepancies in early types of mechanical-ventila- 
tion systems. The modifications. it will be noted, 
have been chiefly in the direction of regulation 
downward of excessive temperatures and in the 
direction of precise control. Air conditioning was 
a development incidental to local demands because 
of odors, dust aridity, or other ebjectionable fea- 
tures. The fundamental engineering problem has 
been to secure suitable temperatures independent of 
prevailing outdoor conditions, and air movement 
without draft. Controlled methods have every- 
where superseded haphazard experiment. What- 
ever the agreed optimum for health, the architect 
and engineer can supply it. Any air velocity; any 
temperature range; constancy or variability in 
heat, humidity, or other conditions; aggregate or 
unit control; whatever the health specification. 
good design plus intelligent operation of mechani- 
cal plant can achieve it. 


“It is interesting to observe that medical confir- 
mation followed and did not precede the engineering 
development which made temperature regulation 
the criterion of effective ventilation. The memo- 
rable investigations in ventilating practices spon- 
sored by the committee on ventilation of the British 
Medical Research Council had a health objective 
but they did not introduce a single new element 
other than to discover through the most extensive 
and the most carefully controlled field work ever 
undertaken in this field that air velocities and at- 
mospherie cooling power correlate much more 
closely with bodily comfort than does the relative 
humidity index. The chief contribution of these 
serial reports is a technic of observational method 
and the invention of the kata-thermometer which 
facilitates multiple readings in all parts of a room 
and the computation of air velocities through com- 
parison of wet and dry bulb readings. The British 
Committee findings favor lower room temperatures 
than commonly prevail, but they claim no finality 
except in giving direction to future studies. 

“The New York Ventilation Commission, appar- 
ently less afraid of generalization, defines 66.2 deg. 
as the maximum temperature for the health of 
school children and assumes an engineering pre- 
rogative in declaring that this 66.2 deg. fahr. shall 
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be maintained by the open-window gravity-exhaust 
system. 

“The school architect can have no quarrel with 
the health expert on the basis of revising room tem- 
peratures downward. He may think it absurd to 
hold that fluctuations of a degree or more in either 
direction from the given figure will produce epi- 
demics of respiratory disease or otherwise seriously 
interfere with the health of this or succeeding gen- 
erations. His chief contention is that effective com 
promise shall be reached between medical and schoo! 
authorities, that the medical wing of school admin 
istration shall fix acceptable standards, and that 
medical controversy shall be confined to medical 
groups. Conversely, the engineer and not the 
health expert must deal with exclusively engincer 
ing problems in connection with the maintenance of 
health optima. Mechanical ventilation is controlled 
ventilation. Window ventilation is uncontrolled 
ventilation. Every installation is a new problem 
for engineering skill. Any formula is a fallacy. 
The open-window formula was tried and found 
wanting years ago, and contrary to its popular 
propaganda, the complexities and costs of its appa- 
ratus and management are far in excess of the 
mechanical system it seeks to supersede. 

Mechanical Systems Not Infallible 

“Mechanical systems are not infallible. They are 
proof against incompetent manipulation. Mistaken 
economy on the part of school officials sometimes 
curtails the air supply. Ignorance of ventilation 
requirements, so gross in some instances as to oper- 
ate the fans in reverse or to discontinue their use 
altogether, often causes criticisms attributable to no 
engineering fault but to lack of popular education 
in matters of air hygiene. What the protagonists 
of window-gravity ventilation condemn in outgrown 
or badly operated ventilating systems, engineers 
and architects also condemn. Much collaborative 
observation by competent and dispassionate observ 
ers is yet to be made before the final word on school 
ventilation can be spoken. 

“There is, however. one constructive 
steadily at work which has been persistently ‘ 
ignored in the present controversy. The report of 
the New York Commission on Ventilation contem- 
plates a plan of school administration which holds 
pupils in fixed units from nine in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, with certain intermissions, 
while schools which represent modernity in eduea- 
tion now operate on a flexible educational plan that 
keeps pupils in their classrooms only one third to 
one half of the time. Only the classroom needs to 
be kept at relatively high temperatures. The rest 
of the day is spent in the less formal special-activ- 
ity rooms where the air is cooler and full freedom 
permits the children to move about as they are im 
pelled to do when temperatures fall or air velocities 
increase. Muscular activity is a far more efficient 
adaptive system than even the heat regulating 
mechanism of the skin, which tends to flood the 
skin with the circulating blood at the expense of 
internal organs and brain. It is true that some 
communities still tend to modernize the high and 
secondary rather than the elementary schools, but 
such failure to recognize the mind-body growth 
necessities of elementary-school populations is the 
fault of neither architect nor health expert. It is 
interesting to observe that the present contention on 
ventilation necessities is still confined to expert 
groups. There is as yet no popular enthusiasm for 
cold air or other health objectives. Education is 
no short cut to reform, and we are reduced to that 
method or none to popularize science. 

Individual Reactions Important 

“There is a fair degree of agreement that opti 
mum temperatures for health are lower than that 
indicated by the popular index of comfort: 
that the sick, the malnourished. and the aged 
thrive in temperatures unfavorable to the mind- 
body growth requirements of the healthy child. 
One of the less well appreciated aspects of modern 
flexible school-administration systems is that they 
favor the segregation of the fit from the unfit, and 
that they encourage a freedom of movement which 
tends toward the toleration of cooler atmospheres. 
This promises the very desirable end that the sani- 
tary standards to be adopted shall be the optima 
for normal children. Statistical data from patho- 
logical groups are beside the mark. 

“Hygienists have explained that room tempera- 
ture should not exceed 68 deg. fahr. with percen- 
tages of humidity not under 30 nor over 60, with 
air movement sufficient at all times to maintain its 
cooling power and gently remove the air blanket 
that envelops the body and tends toward eventual 
discomfort and health menace from cumulative body 
heat. The human body is a combustion mechanism. 
burning its fuel and giving off every hour enough 
heat to raise to blood temperature a volume of 30 
cu. ft. of air introduced every minute at room 
temperature of 68 deg. Thirty euhic feet of air 


influence 


then has been given as the minimum of air supply 
If air movement and cooling power 
(Continued on Page 141) 


per minute. 
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Statistically Speaking vs. Pictorially Presenting 


Arthur J. Peel, Consulting Accountant, Boston 


In a day when policies and developments are 
so largely determined on the basis of figures and 
mathematical comparisons, it is important that 
the basie facts should be presented in a manner 
that will not only arrest attention but will carry 
on to the point of interest, then to desire to 
improve or correct the situation represented, 
and finally, to secure action which will bring 
about the desired result. If all school year books 
and reports were prepared with these four essen- 
tials in mind, I think they would find many 
more interested readers, and result in quicker 
and more satisfactory response from legislative 
bodies. A publie school department yearbook 
may be—and should be—the most interesting 
piece of public literature issued by a city, town, 
or district. 

It is quite probable that to the majority of 
the readers of THE ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, any 
school report is of interest and we willingly 
wade through pages of text and tables of sta- 
tistics, because we know that no report is too 
poor but that it ean yield something of interest 
to the public school enthusiast. Nevertheless, 
we are often conscious of the fact that to the 
lay mind, many reports are as dry as dust and 
mean little or nothing in the consciousness of 
the “man in the street.” And yet, these are the 
people to whom we have to sell the idea of edu- 
cation; and it isn’t sold once, it must be sold 
to them every year, if public education is to 
progress with the need. 

During the past few years, and more recently 
during the past weeks, I have studied inten- 
sively many school reports and yearbooks, and 
each one has been of more than passing interest. 
And yet, I know that few of them are read with 
the degree of application that the subject mat- 
ter ealls for from those who should be most in- 
terested. What can be said of a member of a 
school board who says, without apology even, 
“I never read these things; I don’t understand 
most of these tables of figures. If I want to 
know anything, I ask the superintendent.” If 
members of the school board can speak thus, is 
it any wonder that the taxpayers seldom have 
a clear conception of where their school dollar 
goes ¢ 

However high our ideal we must perforce 
deal with “things as they are,” and since the 
majority of public school yearbooks are not 
read as extensively as they should be in con- 
sideration of all the work involved, it may not 
be amiss to give a little thought to the produc- 
tion of yearbooks that are built up in accord- 
ance with the fourfold principle already 
mentioned—attention, interest, desire, action. 
This may sound like a formula for constructing 
a piece of advertising “copy”; this is precisely 
what it is, for the school yearbook issued by 
the school department is the greatest piece of 
civic advertising that comes off the press. 

Every school superintendent is de facto, or 
de jure, a statistician. Now, there is only one 
thing that will save a statistician from being a 
hopeless bore, and that is imagination. This 
inay seem like a paradox since public confidence 
in statistics exists only insofar as they profess 
to give us facts. What I want to convey, how- 
ever, is this thought, that it is only when facts 
are presented by someone with an imagination, 
that they stand a chance of accomplishing the 
purpose for which they are compiled, as a rule. 

So that I may not be accused of failing to 
practice my own preaching, and also to prove 
that an ocular demonstration is worth a deal of 
verbosity, let us examine some methods of 
graphically presenting some interesting figures 
which, in the form of cold statistics tabulated 
in columns and sections, would fail to arrest 
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onal lines he shows just the proportion of the 
column taken by each class of expenditure; on a 
percentage basis, of course. 'This serves its pur- 
pose, yet it lacks that degree of originality that 


CHART A. 


the attention of the majority of ordinary peo- 
ple who “hate figures.” I have found in some 
school offices that there exists a need to simplify 
thinking processes. What is perfectly simple 
and obvious to the schoolman is not usually 
so simple to the majority of the people whose 
taxes make his work necessary and_ possible. 
For example, to think in terms of “the school 
dollar” is one way of getting a story across, 
which would otherwise languish for lack of 
interest. This is becoming a common practice 
with many school offices, and in various ways 
it is graphically illustrated. For example, the 
superintendent of the Wellesley public school 
department, has used a column marked off into 
a hundred equal sections. By means of diag- 
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would make it all-compelling. I have taken the 
liberty of using Dr. Graves’s own figures, pre- 
senting them in another way which, I think, 
might attract a little more attention. Remem- 
ber we are dealing with a school dollar: then 
let us make it a real dollar, a silver dollar—the 
old “ceart-wheel” dollar. In the chart marked 
A, I have attempted to carry out the idea, 
using the divisions of expenditure shown in the 
Wellesley school report. Of course the ideal 
plan of picturization is by the use of different 
colors, but the limits of reproduction in the 
form of a cut, made it necessary for me to use 
various patterns for each section. It is well to 
bear in mind that the predominant purpose of 
charts of this character is to attract attention, 
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and for this reason we must dare all sorts of 
combinations and innovations, consistent with 
good taste. 


A very common and valuable method of pre- 
senting school statistics is by vearly comparison, 
showing the increase or decrease of classified 
expenditures from year to year, and over a 
period of years. In examining a number of 
these tables I have noted how difficult it is to 
get a clear picture of what particular form of 
expense has increased or decreased from year 
to year, and to what extent has been that in- 
crease or decrease. In chart B I have indi- 
vated just how this may be done, using the 
same idea of the school dollar. It will be noted, 
however, that this method does not permit a 
picturization of the manner in which a hundred 
cents have been expended, but only of the main 
factors of cost. To show the entire cost by 
this means, would throw comparable factors out 
of relation to those same factors in preceding 
and following years. To illustrate the ease by 
which a chart of this type may be read, we see 
at once that in 1922 the expenditure for teach- 
ers’ salaries reached a maximum, but that this 
high expenditure was offset by the minimum 
for operating expense; a very healthy condition, 
incidentally. It is just such factors that start 
people thinking, and I know of no better way 
by which these may be brought home to the lay- 
mind than by pictorial presentation. There is 
a danger, of course, in attempting to show too 
much in one chart. To do this is simply to add 
confusion to confusion. But, on the other hand, 
scientific charting makes possible visual com- 
parisons that can never be shown in statistical 
tables, in a manner that will arrest attention 
without close application on the part of the 
reader. 

A very common, but none the less effective 
method of showing the progress of expenditures, 
is by means of “curves” such as is shown in 
exhibit C. In the example used, I have trans- 
lated the expenditure into strictly functional 
classes, that is, combining salary cost with other 
costs of tuition in order to arrive at a cost of 
instruction. This is helpful and valuable, and 
1 am of the opinion that for functional chart- 
ing the “curve” is preferable to the method 
used in chart B. 

Another form of graphically presenting rela- 
tive indicated in exhibit D. This 
chart is self-explanatory and is designed to 
stimulate the query “Why?” It gives just 
enough information and comparison to stimu- 
late further investigation. Why does it cost 
more to educate a child in School C than it 
does in School E, for instance? From such 
basic information may be developed a whole 
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series of charts along the line of A and B, 
but for individual schools. 

One of the most important aspects of public 
school administration and class instruction, is 
that of per capita and per pupil-hour costs: 
first by cities, then by and 
subject. These factors are very sensitive and 
rary considerably from month to month at times; 
in other words, they are typically barometric in 
character. Very well, then, let us show them as 
barometric, and use the appropriate form of 
charting. In chart FE, I have taken some 
actual school costs and used them to illustrate 
just how these may be shown in a manner that 
will create interest in the thought of many peo- 
ple who might otherwise pass them by and fail 
to realize their significance. The possibility 
of subdivision and extension of this method of 
charting is almost infinite, depending, of course, 
on the amount of detailed information de- 
veloped by means of the cost accounts main- 
tained in the superintendent’s office. While the 
development of annual figures is of value, a 
great deal more service may be obtained from 
graphic picturization of cost factors, month by 
month. 


schools, classroom, 


In order to illustrate just what this means 
let me quote an actual case which happened in 
a school office with which I am familiar. It is 
the practice in this office to prepare monthly 
charts similar to that shown here as exhibit 
E for subject instruction. The cost per pupil- 
hour for science subjects was naturally higher 
than for other subjects, due to the cost of equip- 
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ment and material necessary for experimenting 
and so forth. Before monthly cost 
statements prepared and charted, the 
actual cost for instruction in science was known 
as a general average, and requisitions for sup- 
plies were put through and passed without any 
independent check apart from the fact that they 
looked reasonable. After the monthly cost fig- 
ures were put into effect, it soon developed that 
the cost of the science classes was creeping up 
month by month, and this started a thorough 
investigation, with the result that it was dis- 
covered that material was being wasted, and, in 
some cases, probably stolen; this meant that 
orders for supplies and material were being 
slightly increased month by month but in pro- 
portions that were not noticeable to anyone not 
thoroughly familiar with the requirements. 
But the story does not end here; from this 
revelation developed a system of material and 
supplies control which effectually stopped loss, 
leakage, or overconsumption of material. 

A short while ago I’ was asked by the super- 
intendent of a large school system whether I] 
thought that the work and time involved in de- 
veloping cost figures on such a detailed scale, 
was really justified by results. The fact of the 
matter is that one never knows until the data 
is available, whether it has been worth the 
trouble or not; but this may be said with con- 
fidence, and from experience covering many 
years in this particular line of work, that never 
has it proved fruitless. Frequently, of course, 
the business of developing detailed unit costs is 
moditied after the initial experiment has served 
its purpose and shown up the weak spots, but I 
have yet to find any school office that has will- 
ingly dropped cost-accounting after once putting 
it into practice, 
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Before closing, it may be well to indicate 
brietly the kind of factors that lend themselves 
to visualization by means of charts, graphs, and 
other methods of pictorial presentation; these 
are merely suggestive and are by no means a 
complete list of possible sources: 

1. Ratio of number of pupils over 14 to 
number between 7 and 14. 


2. Pereentage of increase in number of 
pupils over 14 since the year ...... 

3. Decrease or increase in cost per pupil in 
last ...:.. FOars. 

4. Cost per pupil in different departments by 
years. 

5. Pereentage of increase or decrease in cost 
per pupil by departments. 

6. Cost of instruction necessary to do one 
“oerade” of work in the several grammar school 
districts. 


(Concluded on Page 162) 
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High School Clerk 


H. Reid Hunter, Superintendent of High Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. well-trained clerk who understands the 
problems of school management and who is able 
to carry out duties assigned, is of great value 
to a principal, the faculty, and the students of 
any high school. The clerk is comparatively a 
new addition to the high-school organization. 
In many instances the principal in the past was 
a mere “record-keeper.” With the multiplica- 
tion of various records to be kept in the school 
and numerous reports to be made to the super- 
intendent’s office, it has become necessary to 
develop a competent clerical staff. 

There is a significant tendency to place on 
the principal a greater responsibility for super- 
vision of instruction. The rapid increase of 
high-school population has brought this about: 
that we have increased teaching forces at a 
ereater rate than we have increased the super- 
visory staff. In the larger cities the special 
supervisors or directors are using more time to 
furnish expert educational services and are 
doing less supervision of classroom instruction. 
This has made it necessary for the principal 
to assume the responsibility of carrying out 
the plans developed by the supervisors and 
other educational experts. 

The development of more accurate instru- 
ments for measuring educational results, such 
as departmental objective tests, survey scales, 
standardized educational tests, have made it all 
the more necessary for the principal to give 
more of his time to the supervision of instruc- 
tion. No principal is satisfied to see his school 
fall below the norms for the local system or for 
the country at large. These changes have forced 
the principal to transfer to clerks and others, 
much of the clerical work formerly attended to 
in person. 

The problem of standardizing the duties of 
high-school clerks is one that received much 
attention in the Atlanta high schools during 
the year 1926. The junior and senior high- 
school population of 11,000 is cared for in four 
senior high schools, four junior high schools, 
and one junior-senior high school (colored). 

Atlanta is definitely committed to the large 
high-school idea. Each school has from one to 
two clerks. In the spring of 1926 each high- 
school clerk was requested to make an accurate 
daily record of duties performed for a period of 
one week. This list was sent to the superintend- 
ent’s office and an analysis of the reports was 
made. Many unusual items appeared in the list, 
such as assisting in the cafeteria, administering 
first aid, running errands for the principal, 
handling discipline cases of usual nature, writ- 
ing personal letters, making business and social 
engagements for pupils and faculty. A confer- 
ence was held, at which al! principals and clerks 
were present, and an attempt was made to 
standardize the work of all the high-school 
clerks. 

Interest in the local situation led to a study 
of this same problem in other cities. In order 
to find out what was the usual practice of 
handling the clerical work of the best high 
schools of the country, a checking list was pre- 
pared and sent to 35 principals of high schools. 
An effort was made to select schools distributed 
over a wide area. Twenty-six questionaries 
were returned. One principal failed to give his 
name or the name of his school so this one was 
disregarded. The following high schools replied 
to the questionary : 

Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Englewood High School, Chicago, III. 

Lane Technical School, Chicago, Ill. 

Morton High School, Cicero, Ill. y , 

Bloom Junior High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

North Dallas High School, Dallas, Texas. 

Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Central Union High School, El Centro, Calif. 
Central High School, Evansville, Ind. 





Ball High School, Galveston, Texas. 

Teachers College High School, Greeley, Colo. 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Md. 
Louisville Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 

Union High School, Mesa, Ariz. 

Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
University High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newport-News High School, Newport-News, Va. 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

South Phil. Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington High School, Portland, Oregon. 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington. 

J. M. Congham High School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The information contained in the question- 
ary was tabulated and is given below. An 
explanation of the tabulation should be made 
at this point. A few blank spaces were left after 
each general division of the questionary, and 
the principals were requested to fill in any addi- 
tional duties performed, which were not in- 
cluded in the checking list. The last item was 
“Miscellaneous.” Under this head many prin- 
cipals listed many duties, some of which ap- 
peared in the checking list but were not clearly 
understood. The author has redistributed, 
under the appropriate headings, many of the 
duties listed under miscellaneous. These items 
are starred, and have a low score but in all 
probability, if they had been set up in the check- 
ing list sent out, the scores would have been 
much larger. 

Conclusions 

1. That the checking list sent out contained 
most of the duties now performed by high-school 
clerks. 

2. That parent-teacher associations either 
are not so strong in high schools or they do not 
depend on the school for clerical help. 

3. That there is a general agreement as to 
what should be on file in the principal’s office. 

4. That there are many clerical duties re- 
ported which are now being performed by the 
assistant principal, and by high-priced teachers, 
which could be performed by clerks at a much 
lower salary. 

5. That in many schools, the commercial de- 
partment is rendering much clerical assistance. 

6. That the list will furnish a fair checking 
list for a high-school principal who wishes to 
standardize his clerical work. 

7. That more than one clerk is needed in a 
large high school if fifty per cent of the duties 
listed are performed by a clerk. 

8. That there is a wide range of duties per- 
formed. 

DUTIES PERFORMED BY HIGH-SCHOOL CLERKS 
IN 26 REPRESENTATIVE HIGH SCHOOLS 
I. Duties to Principal, and Assistant Principal: 
No. times duties 


appear in list 
1. To assist in keeping the office neat and at- 


CORNERO. 650:54.65 05 05:5.903,00:54,09000 4404 00000058500 26 
2. Telephone Western Union, or some _ other 
SPONCY, TOP thS COTTECE CME... cccsccsssscsees 12 
3. Operate gong, bell or signal system (if not 
ED. b 4:6- 054.056 05-0 664 440040594645500804R 0S 9 
4. Take dictation from principal or assistant 
FOS PPE e Ur Ore CT Troe rT rere 25 
5. Transcribe dictation from notes or dicta- 
Ue DU a 5580-6455 8-085. 5 0k 65552 54s ca saR eae 2: 


6. Post on bulletin board notices for teachers. 24 
7. Keep record of attendance of regular teachers 22 
8. Call in supply teachers when regular teachers 


a Pee CEE Terr errr Peete eee 17 
9. Prepare the payroll—and distribute monthly 
TE, We Is 6:4:6:595:60,485 00060 500020004 NOS 23 
10. To keep on file the following: 
BR. EOCMRMORE DOCOTE COPGG <6 occ ccccgciraese 9 
LB. Bulletins from superintendent's office.... 26 
Cc. Schedule cards (2 sets)...... Kb aneneseues 2 
D. Carbon copies of important outgoing cor- 
ID 6.5.0 6.5.0.6:6:0:9 5500:9:4.0:05:0:0600060800 23 
>. Important incoming letters............... 26 
F. Record of attendance of regular teachers 
rar rer rere re re 22 


G. Courses of study, program of studies, ete. 24 
H. List of supply or supernumerary teachers 23 


Dy, QE SN occ boechs-cacacdeedawedaion y 19 
J. GHEY COD RONS GIPQCCOEST 66 cccccdcccccses 25 
a ee Rr rerrererrrrr irre 21 
*I.. Honor rolls and special school awards. 1 
*M. Looseleaf scrapbook of all printed forms 
OUD 6.96 55.02. 559065 405650 65900009 54960004550 2 
*N. List of drop-outs and reasons for with 
CEE, -606..5 60400480086 Os 204 sLee ees 2 


*O. Bulletin book containing all bulletins, 
notices, circulars, sent out during the 


DOE ia. 5 6.6.60.66 60.48 04 44.409 500 24 44o wees Sees 1 
11. To keep the school well stocked with printed 
EOPREE OF FOCOTE WIRING s o.6cicccccvciscses 1 
*12. Keep principal informed of meetings........ 22 
CE, “Te ts an 5.05 6.6.55 45.6550 50.9346088048 3 
*14. Collect information from teachers concerning 
oe ere rr errer rr Tr rer 3 
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E. B. SKINNER, 


President Board of Education, 
Madison, Wis. 


Prof. E. B. Skinner is a Wisconsin educator who fills an 
instructorship at the University of Wisconsin and at the 
same time serves as the president of the Madison board of 
education. Prof. Skinner is deeply concerned in the subject 
of school administration and his voice is frequently heard 
in educational gatherings. He writes and speaks tersely 
on the practical phases of school government and com- 
mands the attention of school administrators throughout 
the state. The schools of Madison are his special concern. 


*15. Make out bulletins or notice to be sent to 


MEN, GE II. 6.6 i boo 20-5000 6600000% bias ss 
16. Call parents for appointments with principal 
TOF CONSUMATION PUTDONCE. «6. ccscccccccvdeces > a 
17. Keep calendar of school events............... 2 
II. Duties to Teachers: 
Rs BROMERRUS WUIIOD 6 6.64.5 c0e5:0 sce sav easersrcase 21 


2. Deliver messages telephoned in to teachers.. 25 
3. Place mail or notices in teachers’ mail boxes 24 


Be ii 6 0-5 06-69 0-6-0.9:05-5:0:44 0.406 06 de Des 25 
5. Cut stencils for tests or examinations and run 
off copies on mimeograph machine............ 16 
"EG. GROG WOOT POOP OBS 6.6.66 55k066cciecccissaces 3 
*7. Mark standardized educational test papers... 3 
*8. Cut stencils for ‘contracts’ (Lesson Plans). 2 
*9. Locate pupils missing from class............. 2 
III. Duties to Pupils: 
Be BROOIVG TUE BU CIOU 65k ccd vabicccccccssceace 1: 
2. Restore lost articles to owner................ 11 
5. Notify parents of illness of pupils............ 19 
4. Compile daily list of pupils absent from 
Re 0 es 6 6.5.67. 0b 00445 cineca ne es eases 20 
5. Prepare statement of pupils’ credits when 
they withdraw from school................... 26 
6. Furnish routine information................. 24 
7. Make out tardy slips, and absence slips...... 17 
8. Record truancy information.................. 2 
9. Keep record of free textbooks and requisition 
ee OS err rs 3 


10. Collect fines for damaged property or collect 


BO RD UNIO a: 6:0-6:4:60:0 5)6.8:055, 6 0 1K 805664.80% 1 

42. Collect nonresident tuition. ........cceccesess 4 

Be. CRORSS PGOI'E DNTORTAMIG. occ icciaccccicccveeces 2 

13. Check up credits of seniors, earned and to 
Me RNS 5.5.0.5.0 6 6 -6.5:9.0.0-4-5-049 40)s 06 0:44 6509.05.4000% 4 

14. Send for credits for students entering from 
GU I 6.6 5.5.hc50 bckcceeddesdsiane 1 

15. Issue withdrawal or transfer tickets to other 
schools in the local system................... 1 

Be OO TE FOIE 6.6 65 b.0.6.0:66 04.0.0-008066.54.00-00% 2 

17. Prepare eligibility lists for athletic events.. 2 

IV. Duties to Parents: 

1. Notify parents of absences................... 1: 
A. BY USE GE CHODRONE. ..cccccccccccccccsese 10 
ee ee re 7 
a, Tee TO GE DOWER CERIO. io oivcccccicccscecases 1 

2. Mail out deficiency notices................... 15 

3.. Deliver messages from parents to pupils..... 21 

4. Deliver messages to parents of serious acci- 
genta or ilimess of Childrem......cscccccccece 22 

5. Deliver to pupils delayed lunches delivered 


ee NO 5 0s 60 6.6.0 .0'50:606 8b ba dde 19 
V. Duties to Parent-Teacher Associations: 
. Cut stencils and run off mimeograph notices 
ok ee eer rere 8 


2. Assist the principal in keeping the P. T. A. 
officers in touch with important school events, 
clinic days, athletic contests, carnivals, 
SFRGUACION CRETCINES, GEC... sc iccccccicceccscces 6 

3. Keep a file of all P. T. A. bulletins, pub- 

GS EL, 06 wd hdd bo hek Gada ase Ves ced eae 11 

4. Distribute notices of meetings to parents 
a rrr ere rr errr ero 1 


I. Duties to General Public: 
1. Answer telephone calls and give information 25 
2. Receive visitors and give them information 
PEE «6590.00.60. 555 040 5955 :i0540iea es eaereaedees 2 
3. Receive visitors and tactfully discover their 
business, and if it is necessary for them 
to see the principal, find him for the visitor. 25 
4. Guard the teachers and pupils from an ex- 
ploitation by salesmen or advertising agents 21 
*5. Fill out questionaries for U. S. Government 
and accrediting associations.................. 
VII. Duties to the Superintendent’s Office: 
1. Answer telephone calls and get principal on 
line immediately if so requested............. 26 
2. Prepare and send to superintendent's office 
such regular and special reports as may be 
EE hin 4:5- 650665 044905 045944 0004440040 00 ead 24 
3. Keep principal informed of special meetings 
called by the superintendent 
Cooperate with business department in 
efficient operation of mail or delivery service. 16 
5. Promptly notify’ the superintendent's office 


SE GR GN oa a 05 66:55 Cane 60480 08svendcs 14 
6. Prepare annual requisitions for school sup- 
plies for the following year.................. ll 


(Concluded on Page 154) 
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Investments with Large Dividends 


Theo. B. Shank, Instructor, School of Education, St. Louis University 


Kansas City, Missouri, has a school board 
with a vision and with an imagination and with 
good ideas of investments which pay large divi- 
dends. Its recent action to give teachers of five 
years’ service a year’s leave of absence for fur- 
ther study, with a bonus of $200 a year for a 
period of five years after their return to the 
city, will have a greater influence upon their 
schools than they suspect. In addition, the 
teachers do not lose out on their regular salary 
schedule increase. In other words, the Kansas 
City school board thinks, and wisely, that it is 
worth a thousand dollars to the city school 
system to have one of the teachers study for a 
year. How soon will other school boards awaken 
to this truth? It was a fine move and a compli- 
ment to the business sagacity of the Kansas 
City board. 

Can you imagine a board which not only gives 
no bonus for further study, but which also 
penalizes its teachers in the matter of salary 
increase for the year absent in study? Can you 
imagine a board which will deduct from an all 
year employee, for the time which he is teach- 
ing in a famous summer school? When will 
school boards awaken to the fact that this sort 
of thing is a poor business policy? How many 
members would adopt such measures in running 
their own business? Do the citizens elect men 
who have been successful in their own business 
with this sort of business policy for the schools 
in mind 4 

May I give a bit of experience while a super- 
intendent, which is illuminating? 1 was invited 
to the superintendeney of a school system where 
a rule was in force which gave the teachers 
sick leave with full pay for a period of ten days 
for the year. The first request which 1] made 
of the board was to rescind this action. They 
were amazed and said that my predecessor had 
worked hard for this policy for many years and 
that they felt that it was a good thing. Upon 


being asked what I wished in place of this 
regulation, | told them that I wanted them to 
pay the salary of each teacher during the time 
of her illness, whether a day or six months. 
The usual treasury watch-dog raised his hands 
in righteous indignation and said that it would 
bankrupt the district. I told him that 1 would 
go on record as willing that they might deduct 
from my salary any excess paid for this purpose 
over the amount paid in previous years. Then 
the request was granted. But when I told the 
teachers at our first meeting that their sick 
leave for ten days had been cancelled at my re- 
quest, they gave me black looks. When I told 
them quickly that in the future, we would pay 
them as long as they were ill, they smiled, but 
with a look of incredulity. I asked them, how- 
ever, not to remain out of a school a minute 
unless they could do so with a clear conscience. 

One of the teachers had picked up typhoid 
somewhere during her vacation and almost as 
soon as school opened, she became desperately 
ill and was out of school for ten weeks. Her 
salary check was sent to her regularly; the 
other teachers soon learned of this and at the 
close of the year, the substitute bill was just 
half of the previous year. What did this mean? 
Not that the teachers were really dishonest in 
former years, but it meant that they felt that 
the board was human and that they were their 
friends. Such loyalty, such teaching, such co- 
operation had never been known in this school 
system. 

Why do banks never deduct for illness? Why 
do they send their men away for weeks at a 
time with expenses and full salary, to see what 
other banks are doing? Why do large corpora- 
tions treat their men so liberally in every par- 
ticular? The reason is so obvious. It is worth 
more in morale than the few dollars spent. 
When will school boards learn this important 
lesson ? 


Letters of a Superintendent’ 


To the Principals: 

In some of the classrooms a visit by the su- 
perintendent is the occasion for interruption of 
the work of the class. In some rooms the pupils 
rise when the superintendent enters. In others 
they say “Good morning, Mr. ————,” or “Good 
afternoon, Mr. ————.” Personally, I must con- 
fess, I like this, but from a professional point 
of view it is bad practice. I think it would be 
well to request the teachers to instruct the 
pupils not to address me until I speak to them. 
Have the teachers explain the reason. 

There are many teachers who ask the super- 
intendent when he comes in whether there is 
anything special he would like to see in 
schoolwork. The regular work should pro- 
ceed as usual when the pripeipal or superin- 
tendent visits the classroom. I think the teacher 
should recognize the principal and superintend- 
ent briefly when they enter a classroom. Class- 
work should proceed as usual, unless the prin- 
cipal or superintendent asks for a change of 
procedure. It sometimes happens that a teacher 
will discontinue one form of class activity such 
as arithmetic, and take up another such as oral 
reading, as a demonstration of the ability of the 
pupils in oral reading. This sort of thing is 
liable to lead to the suspicion that the arith- 
metic work is not being well done. 

I believe that the idea that the class must not 
be interrupted, or the teacher diverted, from 


INOTE—The accompanying letter is the first of a series 
of twelve to appear in the JOURNAL. The letters, which 
have been selected from actual letters of a New England 
superintendent to his principals and teachers, will take up 
typical problems in school administration and suggest 
practical remedies for common difficulties. 

—Editor. 


her usual classroom procedure by visitors is 
accorded more importance than it deserves in 
the theoretical discussion of classroom pro- 
cedure. Several professional books in the chap- 
ters on classroom visits state that the official 
visitor (superintendent, supervisor, or prin- 
cipal) should enter by the rear door if there is 
one, and should remain in the background and 
take notes on what is going on, and that he 
shouldn’t say “Good morning, boys and girls.” 
Most teachers of administration and supervision 
agree that the supervising visitor should not 
walk about the room, that he should not inspect 
the written work of individual pupils, and that 
he should sit down. 

I do not agree with any of these theories. 
The front door of a schoolroom is the place to 
enter. To “enter quietly from the rear” is too 
much like pussyfooting. To sit down and take 
notes will surely attract the attention of the 
pupils and distract the teacher. To “sit quietly 
in a rear seat” arouses the curiosity of the 
pupils and results in a stealthy craning of necks 
to see what the visitor is doing. To “sit quietly 
near the teacher’s desk” makes the supervising 
visitor too conspicuous and places the teacher 
at a disadvantage. To “refrain from walking 
about the room” and inspecting the written work 
of individual pupils serves no good purpose, and 
to “avoid the habit of greeting the class, or of 
speaking to individual pupils,” is downright 
harmful, because it sets up a barrier between 
the pupils and the superintendent, principal, or 
supervisor. 

Many of the accepted principles of super- 
vision are artificial, far-fetched, and foolish in 
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my opinion. (1 was going to say humble opin- 
ion, but I won’t because although my opinion 
in this matter may be wrong, I feel so strongly 
about it that the adjective “humble” doesn’t 
apply.) 

What is the purpose of supervisory visits? 
The books and the lecturers list several pur- 
poses, such as: (1) teacher rating in skill in 
presenting a subject, in classroom management, 
in lesson assignment, in questioning, in eco- 
nomical use of time, and in enunciation; (2) 
evaluation of subject matter in regard to such 
things as—Is it worth while? Is it adapted to 
the needs and abilities of the pupils? 

Such variety and complexity of purposes of 
supervisory visits are listed that, if the visitor 
writes down his purpose, as certain leaders of 
educational thought would have him do, he is 
bewildered himself and he adds to the confused 
bewilderment of teacher and pupils as to what 
it is all about. 

Supervisory visits have one purpose only, and 
that is the improvement of the school product. 
All other purposes are subsidiary and are mere 
subdivisions about which there need be no con- 
cern, so long as the main purpose is kept in 
mind and intelligent consideration is given to 
the methods of attaining that purpose. 

Certainly one of the methods of attaining this 
purpose is by establishing cordial relation with 
the pupils and teachers. This can never be ac- 
complished by an attitude of dignified aloofness 
toward the former, and professional superiority 
toward the latter. Neither can it be brought 
about by creating an atmosphere of formality 
and repression. If the supervisory visit is long 
enough, or presents an opportunity for greeting 
the class without an abrupt interruption, then 
he should speak to the class. 

Simplicity of purpose, rather than multi 
plicity of aims, will go far toward clearing away 
the smoke screen of pedagogical maneuvers ot 
supervisors which too often keeps teachers and 
pupils in the dark. I would rather have pupils 
and teacher think I] came in just to say “Good 
morning,” than to have them wonder why | 
didn’t stay away. 

Very truly yours, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ANSWERING CHARGES OF PRODIGALITY 

Mr. C. E. Ackley, superintendent of city 
schools at Ashland, Ky., sends us the following 
clipping taken from the Ashland Daily Inde- 
pendent of October 10, 1923, in which Mr. 
Charles Russell, a member of the local board 
of education, answered insidious rumors of 
prodigal spending on the part of the school 
board: 

“Gentlemen, 1 am the oldest member of this 
board, I believe, having served for about eight- 
een years. Personally, such criticism does not 
affect me—for I know that such thoughtless 
criticism is often the portion of those who serve 
the public best. But to you and to anyone who 
may have confidence in me | want to say that 
I have given the schools the best I have. What- 
ever business or financial ability I have has been 
devoted conscientiously to their welfare. I be- 
lieve that what we have done is the best that 
could have been done. I don’t believe we could 
have operated the schools on a cheaper scale, or 
that economy could have been practiced any far- 
ther—and had good schools. ] am sincere when 
1 say that I have no regrets or apologies for the 
conduct of this board, and I feel deeply in this 
—for I believe that to lessen the effectiveness of 
the schools is not only a civic sin, but a sin 
against the five thousand children of this city 
which God will not forgive.” 


—To assist freshmen high-school students in 
their adjustment to new conditions, and thus to re- 
duce mortality in the freshman year, weekly lec- 
tures on pertinent topics will be given by the city 
superintendent of schools to freshmen students in 
the high school of Walla Walla, Wash. 





An Improvement in School Survey Maps 


T. V. Goodrich, Director Department of Measurement and Research, and M. C. Lefler, Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, Neb. 


The improvement referred to consists in the 
use of a square, so drawn that its diagonals are 
parallel to the street lines, instead of the usual 
cirele, to designate the boundaries of an area 
to be served by a school at the center. The sides 
of the square are oblique lines forming 45- 
degree angles with the streets. 

The Oblique-Line Boundary and Its Advantages 

For eonvenience the method described is 
referred to as the oblique-line method. In 
cities having a rectangular system of streets 
the oblique-line method has the following ad- 
vantages over the circle method: 

1. All points on the oblique-line boundary 
are equidistant from the center of the area to 
he served, in the sense that children living 
along this boundary walk the same distance to 
get to school. The square formed by these 
oblique lines, therefore, accurately describes the 
entire area within the maximum walking dis- 
tance. Points in the circumference of the circle 
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COMPARISON OF CIRCLE AND SQUARE WHERE THE 
RADIUS OF CIRCLE REPRESENTS THE 
MAXIMUM WALKING DISTANCE. 

If the maximum walking distance is the distance from 
a school at O to A, it is the square and not the circle 
that accurately describes the area within this maximum 
distance. For example, BC plus CO equals AO. The walk- 
ing distance to all points outside the square but within the 
circle is greater than the maximum. If each small square 
represents one block, the walking distance from O to D is 

four blocks greater than from O to A. 

are equidistant only in geometrical sense, and 
the ecirele, therefore, does not accurately de- 
scribe an area of any administrative signifi- 
eance, 

2. The oblique-line method shows the over- 
lapping of different units in a far more ac- 
eurate way than the circle method. This is of 
importanee, since economical administration re- 
quires that from time to time children be trans- 
ferred from one school to another. The over- 
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FIGURE 2. 


COMPARISON OF CIRCLE AND SQUARE WHEN THE 
MAXIMUM WALKING DISTANCE IS TO A POINT 
ON THE CIRCLE NOT REACHED BY STREETS 
THAT INTERSECT AT THE CENTER. 

This illustration is similar to Figure 1 except that the 
walking distance from O’ to D’ is assumed to be the maxi- 
mum. ‘The circle in this instance does not include the 
entire area within the maximum walking distance. All 
points outside the circle but within the square are within 
the maximum walking distance. The point A’ which is 
within the maximum walking distance is three blocks from 

the circumference of the circle. 


FIGURE 3. 





SQUARES DRAWN TO ILLUSTRATE THE PROBLEM 
OF OVERLAPPING. 

The maximum walking distance is the travel distance 
from any center (+) to its corresponding oblique line 
boundary. The overlapping of the squares represents terri- 
tory within the maximum walking distance of more than 
one center. 
lapping of the squares shows accurately the 
area within which transfers may be made, with- 
out requiring any child to walk more than the 
maximum distance determined. Circle boun- 
daries do not show overlapping in its relation 
to transfers, or shifting of boundaries. 

3. The oblique lines represent more nearly 
than the circle the district boundary lines as 
they will actually be drawn in the light of a 
survey. 

Illustrations of the Superiority of the Oblique- 
Line Method 


Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 illustrate the supe- 
riority of the oblique-line method in a gen- 


FIGURE 4. 


THE FAILURE OF THE CIRCLE TO SHOW OVER- 
LAPPING ACCURATELY. 


The large areas is the same as in Figure 3 and the cen- 
ters at the same relative points. The circles are so drawn 
that the maximum walking distance to the circumference is 
the same as the oblique line boundary. Three conditions 
with reference to overlapping are shown: 

1. Area within maximum walking distance of more 
than one school and included in both circles, is indicated 
by dots. 

2. Area within maximum walking distance of more than 
one school and included in only one circle, is indicated by 
single diagonal lines. . : 

8. Area within maximum walking distance of more than 
one school and not included in any circle, is indicated by 
cross hatching. 
eralized situation. In Figs. 1 and 2, the light 
horizontal and vertical lines represent streets 
or lines of travel pupils must follow in going 
to and from school. 

If in Fig. 1 the maximum distance a pupil is 
required to travel is the distance from O at the 
center, to the point A on the cireumference of 
the circle, the maximum area that can be 
served is described not by the circle but 
by the square, for travel distances to any point 
where an oblique line intersects a street line is 
equal to OA, the maximum. For example, BC 
nlus CO equals AO. ‘The circle describes an 


area a considerable part of which lies beyond 
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the maximum travel distance. The travel dis- 
tance to D, for example, exceeds the maximum 
by the length of the line DB. Its ratio to AO, 
the maximum, is roughly, 14 to 10. If the maxi- 
mum distance is the travel distance from O’ 
in Fig. 2 to D’ which is also on the circumfer- 
ence of the circle, it is again the square and not 
the circle which describes the maximum area 
that can be served. In this case a considerable 
area outside of the circle is within this maxi- 
mum walking distance. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show areas divided into smaller 
units by each method. The maximum travel 
distance in any unit in Fig. 3 is the distance 
from the center (+) to the oblique-line boun- 
dary. The shaded area formed by the over- 
lapping of the squares comprises all territory 
within the maximum walking distance of more 
than one school. It is within this territory that 
transfers must be made. Since this condition 
holds for the entire overlapping area and no- 
where else, the method represents accurately a 
situation of administrative significance. The 
maximum travel distance in Fig. 4 is the same 
as in Fig. 3, the circles being drawn through 
points at this maximum distance. The overlap- 
ping of the circles does not include all territory 
within the maximum walking distance of more 
than one school. <A part of this territory is in 
two circles, a part in only one circle, and part 
not in any circle. It is impossible by the circle 
method to give an accurate picture of the terri- 
tory within which transfers may be made. 


Use of the Oblique-Line Method in a School 
Survey 
The use of the oblique-line boundary in an 


actual school survey made in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
in 1924 is illustrated in Figs. 5, 6, and 7. In 
this survey ten blocks was agreed upon as the 
maximum distance which elementary school 
pupils could be expected to walk. This is ap- 
proximately the same as the maximum walking 
distance in a circular area having a radius of 
seven blocks. 

Reduction in the number of buildings was the 
first problem to receive attention. Fig. 5, with 
the oblique lines drawn to show territory within 
ten blocks walking distance of each school or 
school site, shows the conditions which existed 
at the time of the survey. It shows certain 
areas within ten blocks of four schools, other 
areas within ten blocks of three schools, ete. 
Reference to the legend under Fig. 5 makes it 
clear that the reduction of this overlapping was 
accomplished by the abandonment or relocation 
of buildings designated by the small circles. 
The territory within ten blocks of four of these 
buildings G, H, L, and P is entirely within the 
overlapping area, that is, all pupils attending 
these schools lived within ten blocks of some 
other school. It was agreed that it was desir- 
able to abandon G, H, and P. Fig. 6 shows the 
overlapping that still exists after these three 
buildings are abandoned. 

The question of relocating the four remaining 
unsatisfactory buildings in the class designated 
by the circle was next given attention. A new 
site for T was purchased to bring the building 
closer to N. The territory between T and N 
shown in Fig. 1 as more than ten blocks from 
either school is thus eliminated. An attempt 
was made to find a location for C a few blocks 
nearer to D but this attempt was not success- 
ful. No way was. found to improve the location 
of L and J. New buildings at these points were, 
therefore} made a part of the building program. 
The sites at N and S were found to be well 
located and new buildings were scheduled for 
these locations. 

In reaching a decision as to how overlapping 
areas between schools should be divided there 
were four determining factors. (1) Boundaries 

(Concluded on Page 148) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SCHOOL LEGISLATION FOR 1927 

The indications are that the grist of school 
bills, that have gone or will go to the several 
state legislatures now in session, is unusually 
large. The discussions which have been engaged 
in by educational associations and _ various 
school administrative bodies during recent 
months also give a cue as to the character of 
the legislative changes that are likely to be 
urged. 

These deal in the main with the adjustment 
of units of school government and with the 
question of financial support. The two are 
quite interwoven in that the larger unit of ad- 
ministration, as against the smaller, not only 
contemplates greater educational efficiency, but 
also better financial support. It is here held, 
while under the district system each unit cares 
for itself, that under the county system all dis- 
tricts are cared for alike. The larger unit prom- 
ises more uniform support. 

The proposed change has in the past encoun- 
tered most strenuous opposition. The school 
trustee of the small rural district is not inclined 
to surrender his prerogatives. He holds that 
the control of the schools should be kept near 
the people that pay for them, and is unwilling 
to yield to the county unit system. 


The argument which contends that the schools 
should be kept near the people and that every 
district, no matter, how small, shall have a voice 
in the management of its own school, is not 
easily refuted. It is democratic in theory and 
in practice, and hence intensely American. 

And yet there is another side which is equally 
democratic and equally American. If we pro- 
ceed upon the thought that every child whether 
it lives in a small or large district, rich or poor 
district, should have an equal chance with 
every other child, we strike the very essence of 
democracy and Americanism. 


How can this ideal be best achieved? Through 
the district system or the county system? 
What is there about the smaller unit that is not 
accomplished by the larger? Or, can the smaller 
unit do all that the larger can do? Finally, is 
it not a fact that when the two units are 
weighed and measured, as to relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the verdict will be in 
favor of the larger unit? Does it not ensure 
greater administrative efficiency, a better dis- 
tribution of school support, and a better oppor- 
tunity for the school child? 


These questions will enter into the legislative 
debates and it will be up to the educators who 
champion the county-unit system to find the 
several answers. As already stated, the change 
from the one to the other, no matter how laud- 
able and desirable, will not be easily effected. 


Other changes in the school laws of the sev- 
eral states are urged. Where the state superin- 
tendent is elected by popular vote, it is pro- 
posed to change to the appointive system. In 
several states it is believed that the office of 
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state superintendent of public instruction can 
be taken out of the realm of practical polities 
only by leaving the selection to a state board 
of education. 

The question of an equitable distribution of 
state school support will once more engage the 
attention of educators and legislators. The sub- 
ject which has had the careful study of those 
versed in public finance is by no means settled. 
The problem of the rich and the poor district 
is still before us. 

Finally, we come to the matter of taxation. 
There was a time when the schoolmaster would 
make his appeals to the legislature for more 
liberal financial support for the schools without 
bothering his mind as to the sources of a tax 
revenue. Now the educator, realizing that a tax 
revenue is a prerequisite to school support, dis- 
cusses equity and uniformity in taxation, and 
stands ready to advise the legislator on short- 
comings of the modern taxing instruments. 


It would be premature to predict at this time 
just what part of the proposed legislation will 
be enacted into law, but it is safe to hold that 
progress will be made. 





THE SPENDTHRIFT CHARGE AGAINST 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

With the constantly increasing cost of popu- 
lar education, it naturally follows that among 
those who hold to economy and conservatism 
some one should utter a word of caution. It is 
also to be expected that the ery of extravagance 
should be raised. Just as men differ as to the 
measure of service that the schools should ren 
der, so they may differ, too, as to the amount of 
money that should be expended upon them. 


But, there are also those who do not approach 
the subject with either a mere caution or a well- 
digested criticism, but with all the vehemence 
and thunder of an alarm. A school board some- 
where has built a schoolhouse that cost more 
money than a similar schoolhouse in a neigh- 
boring town, and the ery of extravagance is 
heard. Therefore, all school systems must he 
wrong. 

In a recent editorial, the National Municipal 
Review asks the following questions: “Are we 
spending too much money for education? Has 
our zeal for the welfare of the child blinded us 
to the need for the same practice of efficiency 
and economy in school matters such as we are 
more and more coming to demand in city gov- 
ernment? What is it offering the young people? 
Is it adapted to their needs? Ts it running 
wild financially ?” 

So far as these questions simply imply cau- 
tion and watchful care they are timely. So far 
as they are intended to sound an alarm that 
things are wrong all along the line they are 
unwarranted. A report made by the Boston 
Finance Commission on schoolhouse construe 
tion in that city says this: -“No unit costs have 
been established and no studies of economical 
types of buildings have been made. Architects, 
left to their own devices, have produced expen- 
sive schools, unfitted for the service they are to 
render. The methods of arranging for construc- 
tion are found to be haphazard and piecemeal, 
and the school committee has labored without 
attention to the future growth of school popula- 
tion, with resulting misfit buildings.” 

But, even a statement like this does not war- 
rant the supposition that many school systems 
are equally negligent or extravagant, nor does 
it deserve the implication which the editor of 
the National Municipal Review advances when 
he says: “To some, indeed, it may seem almost 
iniquitous to question the operation of our 
public-school system. On occasion, taxpayers 
have been told, almost in so many words, that 
their highest function is to vote supplies as pro- 
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fessional educators dictate. Members of school 
boards will sometimes frankly admit that our 
schools are run extravagantly and wastefully, 
but none seem brave enough to protest publicly 
against further and greater expenditures.” 

The taxpayer is usually frank enough to 
voice his sentiments, either individually or col- 
lectively, on proposed schoolhouse projects. He 
has his say when it comes to vote a schoolhouse 
bond issue. The school board member does not 
consent to a new schoolhouse project unless it 
is needed and when it comes to formulation of 
plans and the consideration of bids he is not 
cowardly submitting to the recommendations of 
the educational factors. 

To hold that “none of them (school-board 
members) seem brave enough to protest against 
further and greater expenditures,” is pure bunk. 
The struggle to secure adequate schoolhousing 
even where it is most needed is frequently a 
strenuous task. The men and women who serve 
as members of the board of education are as 
courageous and high-minded as those who serve 
in other deliberative bodies. And if the American 
schools are highly efficient—and they unques- 
tionably are—it is because the administrative 
bodies behind them secure a dollar’s worth of 
service for every dollar expended both in service 
and in equipment. 








CITY COUNCIL DOMINATES OVER BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION 

The members of the Chicago board of eduea 
tion are named by the mayor subject to con- 
firmation by the city council. Recently four 
new members were named by Mayor Dever and 
an aldermanic committee at onee proceeded to 
call the several appointees upon the carpet and 
catechize them as to their attitude on a variety 
of sehoo] Guestions. 

“The replies were noncommittal,” said the 
Chicago Tribune, “and we do not see how they 
could have been otherwise. The questions upon 
which the candidates were asked to deliver their 
considered opinions coneern technical matters 
of school administration upon which no man 
would care to commit himself irrevocably in ad- 
vance. Junior high schools, for example, were 
instituted because pedagogical experts recom 
mended them for the good of children in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

“The proceedings of the committee will strike 
most citizens as absurd. All four of the nomi- 
nees are well known. They have been in the 
public eye for years. Their records of public 
service are open books, but they are being sub 
jected to cross-examination as if 
charged with disorderly conduct 
court. 


thev were 
in a_ police 
Their motives are being impugned. It 
is this way that Chicago aims to induce men of 
character and attainment to serve the public 
without salary.” 

The idea of a body of aldermen attempting 
to determine the fitness or unfitness of citizens 
to serve as members of a board of education 
may have some merit, particularly so when the 
appointing power resorts to political connivance 
and subterfuge. When the nominee, however, 
possesses all the qualifications ordinarily con- 
templated for school-board honors, namely, 
character and fitness, it becomes illogical to 
base final approval upon immediate or remote 
school problems. 

The spectacle of a body of aldermen sitting 
in Judgment over the character and fitness of 
high-class citizens chosen to serve on a board of 
education may not only seem absurd to the good 
people of Chicago, but also to the thoughtful 
people elsewhere. We know of no instance in 
recent years where a city council has arrogated 
to itself the task of saying who shall or who 
shall not serve on a board of education. 

The appointive method of creating a board 
of education by placing the nomination in 
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hands of the mayor and the confirmation in 
hands of city council has worked reasonably 
well in large centers of population. The Chi- 
cago approach to this method, however, is ex- 
tremely faulty in that it seeks to determine the 
school-board personnel in accordance with alder- 
manic conceptions of administrative 
policies, rather than to base the choice upon 
the worthiness and ability of the aspirants for 
school-board honors. 


school 





WHAT HAPPENED TO SUPERINTENDENT 
ENGLEMAN AT TERRE HAUTE 


Without presenting specific reasons for its 
peremptory action the board of education of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, by a vote of four to 
three, ousted Dr. J. O. Engleman from the 
school superintendenecy of that city and at the 
same session by the same vote elected his sue 
cessor, 

Owing to his prominence as an educational 
leader, which is more than local or state-wide, 
and his popularity with the business and pro 
fessional people of Terre Haute the enforced 
retirement of Dr. Engleman attracts more than 
ordinary attention. The student of school ad- 
ministration will be concerned in the causes 
that led to the unusual procedure. One begins 
to wonder how it is possible that in the twen- 
tieth century an American city will remove 
from office an educational leader, a man of un- 
questioned character and ability, without ad- 
vancing any substantial reasons for doing so. 
The first inference would be that the question 
of morality was behind the action. But, that 
was not the case. As already stated his high 
character was conceded. 

The cause was founded in a deep-seated dif- 
ference of viewpoints as to who was to run the 
schools. It is one thing to agree in printed rules 
that the superintendent shall run the schools, 
but quite another thing to actually permit him 
to do so. If he possesses force of character and 
a strong professional spirit, he will insist upon 
his prerogatives. 

If, on the other hand, a board of edueation 
that subscribes to the modern school adminis- 
trative procedure, which recognizes the super- 
intendent as the chief executive, and then seeks 
to override his authority is bound to raise a 
conflict. It is quite logical to clothe such chief 
executive with ample authority and then hold 
him responsible for results. But, to undermine 
this authority and still hold him responsible 
for results is quite illogical. 

It is not so much a question here as to 
whether the school board or the superintendent 
shall run the schools, as it is the proper coor- 
dination of the two factors whereby the former 
delegates the performance of certain duties to 
the latter. 

The course of events which culminated in 
Engleman’s removal, and as noted from the 
Terre Haute newspapers, reveal a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion as to who should run the 
schools, the superintendent or the school board. 
The superintendent, in this instance, being a 
man of exceptional force and ability succeeded 
in inducing the board to accept the modern 
conception of school administrative procedure. 

This meant that the school board entrusted 
the superintendent with the management of the 
schools and held him accountable for results. 
It remained to be proven, however, whether the 
school board, the local press, and the general 
public were sufficiently prepared not only to 
accept, but also to adhere to an advanced policy 
in the administration of the school system. 

The commercial and civie bodies of the com- 
munity, consisting mainly of the business and 
professional elements, applauded the new order 
of things and recognized the educational Jeader- 
ship of the superintendent. That leadership, 
however, was too advanced for the majority 
members of the board. The superintendent who 
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not only stands for the best in educational 
method and in administrative policies, but 
frowns upon the things that seem irregular and 
contrary to the best interests of the school sys- 
tem, makes himself obnoxious to a body that 
seeks to usurp all the functions. 


The school board soon demonstrated that 
it was afiicted with a provincialism which 
rendered that body unprepared to accept mod- 
ern conceptions of school administrative prac- 
tice. Its rows and eruptions became more 
aggravating from month to month. Then the 
social disease which has afflicted many small 
towns of our country and which feeds upon 
religious prejudice and intolerance, and thrives 
best in the shadows of secrecy, became a factor 
in the drama. Here the die was east. Engle- 
man. had to go. 

The educational leader who stands boldly for 
correct ideals, and who adheres to accepted pre- 
cepts in school administrative procedure, cannot 
live long in an atmosphere of narrowness and 
prejudice. His prestige and scholarship cannot 
save him. He is bound to go under. 

Happily, the situation dealt with here is ex- 
ceptional rather than general. Ignorance and 
prejudice have existed in all ages and will con- 
tinue to exist, but they have seldom been per- 
mitted to wreak their evil influences in the 
American tield of popular education. Never- 
theless, it is regrettable that the evil should 
ever even in the slightest degree, enter the do- 
main of schoo]-administrative service, 

In the present case, Dr. J. O. Engleman is 
the victim. His professional career, however, is 
not terminated. His services will be sought 
elsewhere. The real loser in this unholy transac- 
tion is Terre Haute. It has lost the services 
of a high-class educator, but it has lost some- 
thing much more precious, namely, the respect 
and confidence of a truthful and fairminded 
publie. 





THE NEMESIS OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Those who sit on the bleachers overlooking 
the American school adwinistrative arena may 
occasionally witness some interesting interfer- 
ence with the play. The principal actors may 
be deeply engrossed in the game that is being 
played, but somebody steps into the arena with 
a protest that is designed to embarrass or chas- 
tise somebody else, and delay the orderly pro- 
cedure of the game. 


Thus, in one town it is an obstreperous editor,- 


in another it is a misguided school board mem- 
ber, in a third an unruly taxpayer who runs 
amuck on the school plant and rights the great 
wrong that is being inflicted. In Denver, 
Colorado, an editor sits awake nights to hateh 
out things that will make the superintendent 
and school board look selfish and brutal in the 
eyes of the general public. In Dayton, Ohio, 
another editor is busily at work in tearing 
down the prestige of the school superintendent. 
In each instance, the superintendent is made to 
appear as an arrant rogue who ought to be 
hung without trial. Each of these cities is 
blessed with an excellent educational leader. 

It so happens frequently that when one editor 
sees something good in the administration of 
the local schools, the other feels himself called 
upon to go on the other side of the question. 
Journalistic rivalry does not permit men to 
be of one mind even if the facts would warrant 
such agreement. 

Then there are numberless instances where 
the uninformed, or misinformed citizen who 
oeeupies a seat in school board deliberation 
“starts something.” He is flattered by the pub- 
licity he gains, and the affirmative comments of 
his immediate followers. The conservative ele- 
ment on the board is not likely to rush into 
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print unless driven into it. The superintendent, 
us a rule, maintains a diplomatic silence. 

The ill considered outbursts and attacks 
against those who are in the main responsible 
for the efficient administration of a school sys- 
tem may direct attention to something that 
needs correction, but as a rule those who raise 
them merely interfere and embarrass the order- 
lv process of things, and tend to shake the dis- 
ciplinary frame work of the entire system. 

It is by no means argued here that everything 
said and done by school managers is sound or 
regular. But, there is not a situation in the 
entire range of school administrative service 
that could not be solved in the calm of mutual 
confidence and amity. JHlarsh outbursts and 
denuneiation, whether flaunted through the 
columns of a newspaper or shouted in open 
board meetings, seldom lead to desired results. 

Those who assume their task with a strict 
adherence to duty, regardless of personal pre- 
rogatives and interest. are bound sooner or later 
to encounter antagonism. Those who do laud- 
able things and do them well are not immune 
against public attack. Sometime in the course 
of events a Nemesis is certain to land upon the 
administrative worker. She must be tolerated 
until she has spent her ammunition and has 
vanished into obseurity again. 


SHALL THE SCHOOL BOARD CONTROL? 

At Norwalk, Conn., the question has arisen 
whether the board of education or the board of 
estimates shall control the school finances. Former- 
ly this control was in hands of the board of esti- 
mates. Now it is in hands of the board of educa- 
tion. 

A measure presented to the legislature proposes 
to place the control of the board of estimates 
again. This body consists of six business men 
appointed for a six-year term by the mayor. Its 
function is to fix the budgets of all city depart- 
ments. The bill, however, contains a clause where- 
by the choice is left to a referendum of the voters. 

Arthur C. Wheeler, a former mayor, says: “The 
point is, the citizens of Norwalk must entrust 
their educational institutions to some one. Who 
shall it be? Is public education a primary require- 
ment of our city? Do our citizens want to have 
this department conducted in an efficient and ade- 
quate manner, commensurate with the needs of the 
coming generation, or do they wish to risk their 
school system by placing its purse strings in the 
hands of a board not familiar with the educational 
problem or trained in its needs? Do they not want 
to select a board of education from the best ma- 
terial available for the conduct of this most im- 
portant public department and then abide by its 
decisions, as to funds needed for the system and 
then make those funds available by taxation? 

“Tf the board is not to be entrusted with the 
regulation of school expenditures, but must be 
subjected to an outside control by those not 
familiar with the educational needs of the city or 
trained in educational problems, then it will be 
increasingly difficult for the city to secure for the 
hoard of education the services of that class of 
citizens who ought to be in charge of our educa- 
tional problems.” 


BEG YOUR PARDON! 

In an editorial on taxation and school support 
which appeared in the February issue, a quotation 
on the property tax is credited to Dio Richardson, 
a member of the Taxation Committee of the Wash- 
ington Education Association. This quotation 
should have been credited to Professor Edwin R. A. 
Seligman of Columbia University, as was done by 
Fletcher Harper Swift of California, who presents 
an excellent paper on the “Problem of State Sources 
of School Revenue” in the same issue. The editorial 
credits the quotation wrongly, hence this explana- 
tion. 








CHATS DURING RECESS 

Some one in California has figured out that the 
automobiles in that state will seat 5.200,000 per- 
sons while the schools only seat 1,200,000 pupils. 
The people of California spent last vear for gaso- 
line a sum estimated at $145,353,483, while they 
spent for all schools, including the state uni- 
versity, $130.737,912, or nearly $15,000.000 more 
for gasoline than for education. 

It is probable that a like survey would reveal a 
similar condition in most of the other states. With- 
out criticising people for enjoying their automobiles, 
it does seem that they should be willing to spend 
as much for the education of their children as they 
spend for gasoline. 


or 
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The Good and Evil in the Parent-Teacher 


Association 
Cora Miley 


The parent-teacher organization has grown 
with astonishing rapidity in the last few years. 
The purpose of the body is a good one, and its 
effectiveness as a great educational factor quite 
possible. But, there is great possibility and 
likelihood of harm and hindrance from this 
same organization. It depends upon the ideas 
and ideals held by the leaders of what should, 
and what should not, constitute the activities 
of the organization. 

For ten years I was actively engaged in the 
work of such a school club. We called our club 
the “patrons’ club” and the teachers were active 
members. Except that we were not nationally 
organized, there was no marked difference be- 
tween it and the clubs of today. During those 
years as member and leader I saw many things 
which could be undertaken with good results, 
and also many things which should not be done 
by these clubs. 


Establishing an Ideal 

All organizations of this kind should have : 
definite ideal and purpose which should be 
stated again and again in order to keep clear, 
in the minds of the members, the goal towar 
which they are working. 

Our ideal encompassed three points. Fir 
we wished to be of some material help to the 
schools. If they needed pictures, supplementary 
books, a new rug for the restroom, or things 
like that, we wanted to supply the needed arti- 
cles. But, care was taken not to undertake too 
much. The club was not a money-making or- 
ganization. To make some money gives a feel- 
ing of unity in the club, but undertaking too 
much burdens it and sets up friction, which 
must be avoided. The life and usefulness of a 
parent-teacher club depends on its harmony. 

The second point was to cooperate with the 
schools. This meant visits to the classroomg¢ 
with the idea of giving encouragement and ap- 
proval to teachers and pupils, of learning about 
conditions in order to contradict idle gossip 
floating around about the schools, and of giving 
support to those in authority. Now certainly, 
all principals and teachers do not deserve ap- 
proval and commendation, but even these would 
do better with cooperation than with censure. 
A wrong condition in the schools should never 
be discussed and agitated during the school 
term. There are those in authority, the school 
board, to whom it should be reported; there is 
a time, in the spring elections, to correct it. 
We found the point of cooperation a helpful 
one. It brought the mothers to the school, 
showed them the true existing conditions and 
made cooperation an established fact. 








The third point in the patrons’ club was that 
it should be a place to learn to be_ better 
mothers. 


s The Policy Regarding the Schools 
We discovered that there were many things 


we could not do. We found that we must take 
no responsibility and initiative in the manage- 
ment of the school system. In so great a piece 
of machinery as this, there must be one plan, 
directed and managed by those who have been 
trained for it. Interference by outsiders is dis- 
astrous. This is true even of those who think 
they know what should be done and who wish 
everyone well. 

Harmony is always necessary to success. Any 
friction must be adjusted or the opportunity for 
accomplishment is destroyed. If it cannot be 
adjusted, the club might as well disband. It 
can accomplish nothing but disturbance. Any 
leader who creates friction will defeat whatever 
good she may undertake. Anyone who assumes 
leadership in a parent-teacher association must 
do so with a sense of service; if she does it for 
the sake of aggrandizement, she, too, is defeated 
before she begins. 


Politics in Parent-Teacher Club 
All polities must be kept out of the club. 


Even those with a superficial knowledge of 
human nature can see how politics would tear 
the organization to pieces. Its membership is 
varied, with people from every walk in life, with 
all sorts of ideas, and with friends in every 
situation so that partisan or personal allegiance 
is impossible. 

This does not mean that members of parent- 
teacher associations should not be interested 
in the election of school-board members. On the 
contrary, they should be the most interested, 
due to a knowledge of conditions in the school, 
which they have learned from membership in 
the school club, and their greater understand- 
ing of the type of men best able to serve as di- 
rectors. But, this interest and activity on their 
part should be as citizens and patrons, not as 
members of the school organization. 

The Conduct of Meetings 

We found, too, in our patrons’ club that we 
must not have too much business. We must not 
lose sight of the purpose for which we were 
organized, in the business of the organization. 
We tried to keep our sessions within an hour 
and made an effort to keep them snappy, inter- 
esting, helpful, and informal. 

Naturally, the success of such clubs depends 
largely on the leaders, who must possess tact, 
intelligence, an understanding of the meaning 
of education, and who have a desire to be help- 
ful to children, teachers, and patrons. 
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Keeping Up-to-Date in School Administration 


Orville C. Pratt, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Wash. 


One of the most difficult yet highly essential 
tasks of the progressive administrator is that 
of keeping up-to-date while on the job. This 
‘an be done to some extent by an exchange of 
views with fellow schoolmen. Still better is 
the actual visitation of progressive school sys- 
tems. Even more enlightening are the courses 
in school administration at the big college or 
university summer schools. But the best 
means of keeping up-to-date, without which the 
task is likely to be inadequately performed, is 
the systematic reading which the administra- 
tor does. 

The word, “systematic,” is used advisedly as 
10 mere incidental or casual reading will suf- 
fice. What is needed is the careful reading, 


analysis and briefing of new books and periodi- 
cals as they are printed. 

No matter how carefully one may read educa- 
tional literature as it is issued, it is impossible 
to hold in mind all the information necessary to 
handle matters of administration. Frequently 
time is lacking for the making of a thorough 
investigation after an issue arises. Informa- 
tion must be easily and instantly available 
when needed or else it is quite likely not to be 
used at all. 


The writer has used a plan by which he can 
always have needed information at hand. Fol- 
lowing are the essential features of the plan: 
(1) Brief each article or chapter read; (2) 
make notes on uniform size of loose paper, say 
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84%"x11"; (3) place on a given sheet only notes 
relating to a single topic; (4) file all sheets re- 
lating to one topic in a folder 1134” long with 
one side 9” wide and the other 914” wide; (5) 
arrange the folders in alphabetical order’in a 
letter file 12” wide. 

The first requirement of briefing each article 
or chapter read is necessary in order that the 
thought may be quickly grasped. If, then, it 
should seem advisable to refer to the original 
article or chapter this may be done. Inci- 
dentally it should be said that the briefing of 
every article or chapter should begin with a 
sufficiently full statement of its source so that 
it may easily be located again in any library. 
For example, on the topic, “Budget,” the brief 
of a Scnoot Boarp JourNAtL article would begin 
as follows: “School Budgets and Budget Pro- 
cedure, Wallace Emerson, A.S.B.J., Aug., 
1925, 52-53.” 

The brief should not be merely a boiling 
down of the original into briefer compass. 
Rather it should be as concise a statement as 
possible of whatever the reader regards as prob- 
ably of direct use to himself sometime. A five- 
page article might not take more than a single 
page of notes or it might take ten pages. The 
reader must constantly have in mind the use- 
fulness of what is noted. 


The second suggestion is that the notes be 
written (or preferably typewritten) on one side 
of loose sheets of paper 814”x11” in size. This 
size is not material except that it is of the so- 
called “letter size” for which files are com- 
monly made. 


The third suggestion is that each sheet 
should have the topic written at the top and 
that only material relating to that particular 
topic should be placed on that sheet. If the 
notations drawn from an article or chapter take 
more than one sheet, the sheets should be num- 
bered and fastened together by a pin or paper 
clip. 

It may seem to some that the suggestion of 
making notes on loose sheets and of confining 
those on any one sheet to a single topic is so 
obvious as not to need mentioning. My experi- 
ence with schoolmen in summer-school work, 
however, leads me to believe that many of them 
place their notes indiscriminately in bound 
notebooks. I recall having one man say to me 
that he had four bushels of notebooks, but 
didn’t know how to find anything in any of 
them. 


The fourth suggestion is to file all sheets re- 
lating to a single topic in a folder 1134” long 
with one side of the folder 9” wide and the 
other side 914” wide. The extra half-inch on 
the one side is for the purpose of wrtting on the 
folder the name of the topie concerning which 
it contains notes. As the administrator -goes 
on with his note-taking he finds that topics 
divide themselves up into a number of sub- 
topics for each of which he may eventually wish 
to have a folder. For instance, take the topic, 
“Teachers,” which naturally subdivides into the 
topics, “Teachers—Ethies”: “Teachers—Insur- 
ance”; “Teachers — Meetings”; “Teachers — 
Rating”; ‘Teachers — Salaries”: “Teachers — 
Selection”; and “Teachers—Tenure.” 

The final suggestion is that the folders be 
arranged in alphabetic order in a letter file. 
When this is done it meets the requirement of 
being “easily and instantly available.” The 
schoolman who tries conscientiously to keep 
up to date in his reading is bound to run across 
innumerable helpful suggestions, ideas, and de- 
vices. But he has not properly safeguarded 
the value of his reading unless he goes a step 
farther by making the suggestions, ideas and 
devices available for instant reference when- 
ever the need arises. 

(Concluded on Page 151) 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WINTHROP, MASS. 


IN the Winthrop Junior High School, shown 
here, Fenestra Projected Windows perform a 
double service: they contribute beauty and state- 
liness to the exterior, at the same time making 
the classrooms comfortable and attractive for 
the pupils and teachers who are in them the 
greater part of the day. 

The exterior speaks for itself. Inside the build- 
ing these modern steel windows flood each room 
with evenly distributed light; they afford easy 
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ARCHITECTS: BRAINARD & LEEDS, BOSTON 


and sure ventilation, by opening at a finger’s 
touch. Yet they close tight when the sudden 
storms come. And they are economical win- 
dows because they are easy to wash and be- 
cause their small panes can be easily replaced 
when broken. 

Fenestra Projected Windows have much to 
offer those who influence the choice of school 
building materials. Details will be found in the 
Fenestra catalog —free on request. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, P-2266 E. GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN METAL WINDOW & STEEL PRODUCTS CO., LTD., TORONTO, ONT., CAN, FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICH,, OAKLAND, CALIF,, AND TORONTO, ONT., CAN, 


ARCHITECTURAL fenestra 
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FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE 
SPECIALIZED IN BONDS OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. UNUSUAL 
PROBLEMS WILL BE GIVEN 


OUR BEST ATTENTION. 





C. W. McNEAR © COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


HOOL FINANCE RSS 
TAXATION 


CITY SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


A summary of the expenditures and indebtedness 
for public schools in 247 cities having a population 
of over 30,000 has been issued for the fiscal year 
1925 by the Department of Commerce. The statistics 
include only those for public schools under the 
supervision of a city corporation or of an independ- 
ent school district practically coextensive with the 
city corporation. The total population of these 
cities represents 35.3 per cent ot the entire popula- 
tion of Continental United States. 

Operation and Maintenance 

The payments for the operation and maintenance 
of the city schools for 1925 amounted to $571,827,- 
138, the cost per person in these 247 cities being 
$14.03, and representing 37.5 per cent of the ex- 
penditures for maintenance and operation of all 
general departments of the cities. (General de- 
partments, as the term is here used, do not include 
public-service enterprises, such as water 
electric-light plants, or similar public-service util- 
ities.) The above payments do not include interest 
paid on bonds issued for school buildings, which, at 
four and one-half per cent, would amount to ap- 
proximately $39,000,000. So that the per capita 
payments for school operation, maintenance, and 
interest for 1925 in these cities were approximately 
$15.00, while the corresponding payments for 1915 
were only $6.08 per capita. 

For 146 cities covered by the reports of the De- 
partment from 1905 to 1925, the cost of operation 
and maintenance of all general departments has in- 
creased, but the cost of schools has increased at a 
much greater rate than that for other general de- 
partments. The increase in cost of operation and 
maintenance for schools was 85.3 per cent from 
1905 to 1915, and 209.4 per cent from 1915 to 1925; 
while that for other general departments was 77.2 
per cent from 1905 to 1915, and 127.0 per cent from 
1915 to 1925. 

Permanent Improvements 

For 1925 there was expended in outlays for per- 
manent improvements for schools $206,905.813. 
This represented 26.8 per cent of the total outlays 


works, 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


for permanent improvements in all departments, 
and exceeded those reported for any other single de- 
partment except that of highway construction 
(streets, roads, ete.), for which the outlays 
amounted to $317,498,333 in 1925. As shown by 
the attached table, in all classes of cities the out- 
lays for schools formed a much larger percentage 
of the total cutlays in 1925 than in 1915. 
Indebtedness 

For the cities having over 30,000 population in 
1925 the funded or fixed debt for general purposes 
amounted to $2,987.369,056, and that for schools 
amounted to $874,058,824 or a per capita of $21.45, 
the school debt representing 29.3 per cent of the 
total. In 1915 for the 204 cities in this class the 
debt for general purposes amounted to $1,969,601,- 
729, and for schools, $344,783,605, or a per capita 
of $11.06, the school debt representing 17.8 per cent 
of the total. The per cent of the total debt issued 
for school purposes is much larger for the smaller 
cities. For the cities having a population of less 
than 50,000 in 1925, 40.3 per cent of the total was 
for schools, while in the cities having over 500,000 
population, 21.1 per cent was for schools. 

Value of School Property 

For the 247 cities having over 30,000 population 
in 1925 the.total value of land, buildings, and 
cquipment of general departments amounted to 
$4.973.436,227. Of this total $1,864,335,933 was for 
schools, or 37.5 per cent of the total. In 1915 for 
the 204 cities in this class the value of land, build- 
ings, and equipment of general departments 
amounted to $2,576.491,410, of which $695,123,593, 
or 27.0 per cent, was for schools 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The annual report places the total assets of the 
Seattle, Wash., school system at $18,444,230. The 
total bonded indebtedness is placed at $9,524,000. 
The total receipts for the year ending June 30, 
1926, amounted to $5,326,228. 

—Chestertown, Md. The Kent County (Md.) 
schools are maintained at an annual cost of more 
than $150,000. <A plan of consolidation is being put 
into operation. The county superintendent met 
with the state superintendent of education during 
the latter part of December, 1926, to outline a pro- 
gram. The plan calls for many one-room and two- 
room schools to be closed and the children trans- 
ported to a central school. One school has already 
been closed. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 


—The public schools of Pennsylvania are now 
providing schooling for 1,800,000 children, and em- 
ploy 54.000 teachers, During the two-year period 
from June 1, 1925 to May 31, 1927, the school dis- 
tricts of the state will expend approximately 5$400,- 
000,000. Of this sum, the state contributes $65,- 
190,109 and the federal government $1,900,459. 
The total of $67,090,568 is expended under the 
direction of the state department of publie instrue- 
tion, 87.8 cents going directly to some part of the 
public-school system. 


Of this 87.8 cents 62.4 cents, or a total of $41,- 
910,000 will go directly to school districts to reim- 
burse them for teachers’ salaries; 1.7 cents or a 
total of $1,984,000 goes to vocational education, 1.5 
cents, or a total of $1,000.000, to reimburse school 
districts for the transportation of pupils. Then 1.2 
cents. or $779,505 goes to finance various educa- 
tional activities, particularly the care of handi- 
capped children. The sum of $1,224,500 is set aside 
for the education of the deaf and blind, and $5,250.- 
000 for normal schools. The remaining sum goes to 
universities and colleges. 


—The school board of Erie, Pa., has taken steps 
to oppose the passage of the Jones law which seeks 
to eliminate the per capita tax collected annually 
by the board. In the opinion of the school officials, 
the per capita tax is necessary to the operation of 
the schools and its elimination would mean the 
increasing of the tax millage in Erie County. 

—Woodbury, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $78,810 for the school year 1927-28. 
Of this amount, $74,310 will be expended for cur- 
rent expense and repairs. 


—The school board of Waterford Township, Atco, 
N. J., has adopted a budget of $21,412. 


—The school board of Houston, Tex., in Febru- 
ary, disposed of $1,995,000 in bonds at a sale in 
which seven syndicate bondhouses participated. 
The Bankers Trust Company of New York, repre- 
sented by the Second Ward National Bank of Hous- 
ton, purchased the entire issue, with accrued in- 
terest at a premium of $138,842. This was the 
highest premium ever paid on any Houston bonds, 
either school, municipal, or county. 


The second bidder for the bonds was the William 
R, Compton Company of New York which offered 
a premium of $129,076. 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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BONDED FLOORS | | 
in the John Burroughs School- 
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Corripor (left): A Bonded 
Floor of Gold Seal Battleship 
Linoleum—resilient, quiet and 
comfortable underfoot. 


Below: In the circle below is a 
“close-up” view of an econom- 
ical, yet effective, sanitary cove 
base in the Burroughs School. 
Made of linoleum to match the 
over-all floor color, it is a great 
aid to sanitary, economical 
maintenance. 


























Te up-to-date, resilient floors in the John Burroughs 
School are a fair sample of the complete service Bonded 
Floors Company offers to school authorities. This service 
includes: Consultation with you and a survey by our floor 
specialists to ascertain the most economical “laying plan”; 
floor materials manufactured in our own mill; installation by 
our own skilled mechanics; and a Guaranty Bond against 
repair expense, issued by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Write us for illustrated booklets describing school floors. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit San Francisco 





Z| 
Careteria (above): A sturdy Bonded Floor of Gold Seal Battleship 


Linoleum gives heavy duty service and ease of cleaning. 


Joun Burroucus Scuoor, Detroit, Micu.: Architects, 
Malcomson and Higginbotham. Only one of many De- 
troit schools equipped with Bonded Floors—tangible 
evidence that Detroit authorities consider Bonded Floors 
ahighly satisfactory answer to the school flooring problem. 


Orrice (above): A 
floor of Gold Seal 
Marble-ized Tile gives 
dignified individuality 
as well as durability 
and ease of maintenance. 
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More Evidence of Nation Wide 
Preference for CHAMBERLIN 


EATHER stripping, to be per- 

manently effective, requires 
more than correctly designed, well 
made weather strips—exacting atten- 
tion to weather strip installation is 
Therefore, 
Chamberlin exclusively installs its 
weather strips. And as definite as- 
surance of lasting satisfaction, 
Chamberlin guarantees and services 
its equipment “for the life of the 


equally important. 


building’’. 


CHAMBERLIN 
Ta Wed 


(Continued from Page 72) 
—The school board of Lima, Ohio, has negotiated 
a loan of $230,000 to run the schools until the tax 
monies are received. An interest charge of $6,900 
will be paid. Last year the board was obliged to 
raise $336,000 and pay an interest charge of $8,000. 
Dr. R. M. Eubanks, president of the Atlanta, 
Ga., board of education, has announced that the 
1927 budget will call for $3,331,039.79, and that 
it will require $952,000 more to retire the deficit. 
—The budget of the Cincinnati, Ohio, schools was 
cut by the county budget commission last fall to 
the amount of $390,000. President W. J. Schroder 
has announced that a revised budget for 1927 will 
permit the school system to function without inter- 
ruption. 


The Denison, Towa, school district lost $75,000 
in the defunct Crawford County State Bank and 
was obliged to borrow $25,000 to complete the new 
gymnasium and schoolhouse now under construc- 
tion. 

—Green Bay, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $530,094 for the year 1926-1927. The 
budget provides $330,139 for salaries of instructors 
and $28,808 for salaries of janitors. 

—Boise, Idaho. The school board has this year 
adopted the budget plan for estimating the school 
expenditures, 

—The money withheld by the New Haven, Conn., 
board of education from school teachers because of 
absence into the treasury of the Teachers’ 
Retirement fund. It amounts to about $80,000 a 
year and has helped considerably the fund which 
row has $700,000. The board of education is seek- 
ing a change in the law whereby the absentee salary 
monies may go in the regular city fund. 

—The board of education of Delphos, Ohio, finds 
that it will have to close its schools by the end 
of April. The funds at command of the board 
will not permit the continuation of the schools 
after that time. The closing of the schools in May 
and June will not relieve the situation as the 
teachers must be paid for the full term for which 
their services have been contracted. 

—Ashland, Ky. <A loan of $52,588 has been 
authorized by the city council to be given to the 
board of education for the maintenance of the 
schools. The board has given collateral to cover the 
loan and the money will be refunded when the next 
tax money comes due. 


woes 
goes 


The Bennett High School of 


Buffalo adds another link to the 
growing chain of evidence demon- 
strating a nation-wide preference 
for Chamberlin. This preference 
rests on the most logical basis. 
34 years of outstanding perform- 
ance and hundreds of thousands 
of installations prove that Cham- 
berlin is economically the best 
Weather Strip that money can 
buy—and that it gives permanent 
weather stripping satisfaction. 


Furthermore, it is service-guar- 
anteed “for the life of the build- 
ing”. Inspections of installations 
made as far back as 1893 show 
that Chamberlin Weather Strips 
give efficient service for years 
after installation, and that there 
is no perceptible wear on strip or 
sash. Chamberlin performance, 
Chamberlin reputation, Chamber- 
lin leadership can best guide you 
in your choice of weather stripping 
equipment. 


Write for complete information today 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Branches throughout the United States 





Lynn, Mass. The 1927 budget of the board of 
education calls for the expenditure of $1,265,014, 
which is $100,000 more than was expended last 
year. 

—Metuchen, N. J. The board of edueation has 
approved a budget calling for an expenditure of 
$91,620, which is $670 more than last vear. 

—Bound Brook, N. J. The school board has 
asked for an appropriation of $94.852 to cover 
the expenses of the schools during the next year. 
The amount is $10,702 more than was given last 
vear. 

Nutley, N. J. A school budget totaling $430.- 
135 has been adopted by the board of education. 
This is an increase of $88,000 over last vear. 

Malden, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $676.125, which is an increase of 
$56.000 over last year. 

—Chieago, Tll. The board of education has 
adopted a budget calling for the expenditure of 
$76.860,278, which is $2.715.536 less than was ex- 
pended in 1926. The budget provides for a decrease 
of $4,000,000 in the building fund. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
operated on a cash basis, despite the fact that six 
months of the present fiscal year have elapsed 
without the collection of the school tax. Warrants 
issued by the board were purchased by the school 
treasurer as an investment of the sinking fund 
which now amounts to $800,000. 

—The legislative committee of the Tennessee 
High-Sehool Teachers’ Association has recom- 
mended that the state bear its share of the expense 
of high-school education by providing a third of 
the cost of operation. If the recommendations of 
the committee are approved, it will mean that the 
high schools of the state will have nearly 
$1,000,000 for their work, and that the city high 
schools will receive $25 a pupil just as the county 
schools do. 

—The school budget of Evansville, Ind., provides 
for an increase of over ten per cent in the main 
items of the cost of operating the schools. There 
is a total of $83,023 in additional appropriations. 

—Pompton Lakes, N. J. The 1927 budget of the 
hoard of education calls for an expenditure of 
$50 950, which is an increase of $3,580 over last 
year. 

Hartford, Conn. The school board has asked 
for an appropriation of $1,059,326 for the opera- 


Bennett High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Equipped throughout with 
Chamberlin Weather Strips. 
Ernest Crimi, Archt., Bureau of 
School Architecture, Buffalo, 
N. Y., C. H. Everett Inc., 
General Contractors. 


tion of the three large high schools. Of the total 
amount, $851,616 is for salaries and wages, and 
$80.000 for repairs and additions. Light, fuel, and 
water call for an appropriation of $50,810. 

—An ad valorem tax to produce a state school 
fund of not less than $17.33 for each school child 
has been recommended to the Texas legislature. 

—New Britain, Conn. The school board lias 
adopted a budget of $1,158,051 to cover the cost of 
maintenance and to meet a deficit of $13,049. 

—Pawtucket, R. 1. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $860,599, which is $62,654 in excess of 
the amount appropriated last year. 

—Newburyport, Mass. The school board las 
adopted a budget of $153,711, which is an increase 
of nearly $9,000 over that of last year. 

—The legislative committee of the Oklahoma 
Education Association has asked the legislature to 
approve a permanent aid plan to provide relief for 
those schools which are threatened with shortened 
terms. 

—Norwood, Ohio. The board of education las 
adopted a budget calling for an expenditure of 
$525,376. 

—Fort Lee, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $132,500, which is an increase of 
$10,000 over the amount required for 1926. 

—Hibbing, Minn. The 1927 budget of the school 
board amounts to $1,650,716. Of this amount, 
$64,180 is for general control, $723,200 for instrue- 
tion purposes, $214,520 for operating 
and $16,676 for capital outlay. 

—Atlanta, Ga. The school board estimates that 
only $2,837.308 will be available for school pur- 
poses in 1927. This amount is $1,404,637 less than 
the approximate $4,252,000 which is necessary to 
operate the schools and to retire a deficit of $952,- 
000. 


expenses, 


—Museatine, Towa. The school board has re- 
«sived bids on $75,000 worth of school building 
honds. 


—‘‘The country earns seventy billion dollars an- 
nually and uses only two billion dollars for educa- 
tion,” said Secretary Work of the Department of 
the Interior in a public address recently. “We 
must continue to fire the imagination, to feed the 
flames of genius, to stimulete and perpetuate our 
ideals and aspirations, to keep alive all the humani- 
ties and transmit a better, a nobler and finer civili- 
zation to our children.” 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Ox the first of March, 1927, Western ture the Inter-Phone remains the 

Electric Inter-Phones change their same—only the name is changed. 

name, and will be known hereafter as The same high standard of quality— 

Graybar Inter-Phones. always a feature of the Inter-Phone 
In material, design and manufac- —is maintained. 





ld IN SCVOUWE 
NOW INNA 








Western Elseciric 
lnter-Phones 


O fiices in 60 Princ ipal Cities 


Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, Nec York 
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Permanent 


afety 


Unlike other floor and stair materials 
Alundum tiles and treads assure per- 
manent instead of merely temporary 


protection against slipping and_ trip- 


ping accidents. 


smooth. They have no corrugations to 
catch heels or to encourage tripping. 
The hardness and toughness of the 
Alundum abrasive used inthem assures 
unusual resistance to wear and practi- 
cally eliminates maintenance expense. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & vet eba sete 


(Concluded from Page 74) 

—It is pointed out that the state funds of Ohio 
face a deficit of $4,000,000, and which will affect 
school support. Under its constitution, the state 
cannot bond itself to meet this deficit. It must be 
provided for immediately out of general taxation. 

—The school board of Taunton, Mass., maintains 
a petty cash account of $500. This was recently 
arbitrarily cut down by the city treasurer to $100. 
Superintendent Wendell A. Mowry charged that 
this amount was inadequate. 

—The 1927-1928 budget for school maintenance 
as submitted to the Detroit, Mich., board of educa- 
tion by Supt. Frank Cody, shows a total of $22,195,- 
359. To this is added a deficit of $100,000, It is 
expected that a total of $5,205,420 will come into 
the school fund from state and other sources, leav- 
ing the net amount to be provided by taxation at 
$17,089,939. 


A COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL SURVEY 


The board of education of Summit, N. J., has 
reduced its costs to chart form showing the per- 
centages of the several departments. This study 
was made under the direction of Supt. John B. 
Dougall. He also provides a comparative state- 
ment in which he notes the costs of ten other New 
Jersey cities. These are Westfield, Madison, 
Morristown, Plainfield, Glen Ridge, Nutley, South 
Orange, Maplewood, Ridgewood, and Englewood. 

A third graph shows that the school fund is 
made up of state funds amounting to 21.5 per cent 
and city funds amounting to 78.5 per cent. 


WHY ROCKVILLE BOND ISSUE WON 

—The board of education of Rockville, N. Y., 
needed $400,000 for additional school buildings. It 
prepared a statement showing that while the popu- 
lation in 1915 was 5,223, it was 10,316 in 1925, 
and that the demand for school accommodations 
had grown in the same ratio. 

The case was clearly and attractively presented 
in a pamphlet which gave illustrations of the two 
proposed school structures, together with descrip- 
tive material. A map of the town was also pro- 
vided, showing just where the new projects were 
to be located. The two projects, each involving 
a bond issue of $200,000, were submitted to a vote 
of the people with the result that one was carried 
by a vote of 333 to 12 and the other by 330 to 10. 


They do not wear 



















City 


INSTRUCTION 
Proper 


Summit NJ. 


The board of education consists of Alfred EF. 
Ives, Jr., president; Michael J. Madigan, secretary; 
Edna D. Bennett, James G. Joslin, and John H. 
Scott. William 8S. Covert is the superintendent. 
The new projects provide for a new twelve-room 
building, and an eight-room addition with audi- 
torium. 


The Basis of State School Support 

The basis of school support in Illinois is founded 
on the school census. Francis G. Blair, the state 
superintendent, holds that it has many defects. He 
Says: 

“To correct these defects in the present law, the 
State Teachers’ Association has formulated several 
amendments to it. Two of these amendments pro- 
vide for special aid to needy districts. The first 


FROM 
FUNOS 
78.5% 


COMPARATIVE 
Financia. Survey 


1O— OtTner NJ. Cities 
FINANCIAL SURVEY OF SUMMIT, N. J., AND TEN OTHER NEW JERSEY CITIES OF THE SAME SIZE. 


one provides that the state shall guarantee, to every 
district which levies at least two per cent school 
tax for educational purposes but is unable to raise 
a minimum of eight hundred dollars per each full- 
time elementary-school teacher, the difference be- 
tween the amount raised and that minimum. The 
strength of this amendment is not only in its sim- 
plicity, but in its educational soundness. There is 
no better way of distributing an educational oppor- 
tunity equitably to all children of the state than by 
giving to all of them teachers qualified by experi- 
ence and training. While the plan does not require 
that the teacher shall be paid the minimum, such 
an amendment cannot fail to stimulate a desire for 
better teachers. It would tend to exalt in the 


minds of boards of education the really important 
factor in the making of a school.” 
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Christopher School, Chicago. 
Equipped throughout with 
PeerVent Units. Architect, 
John C. Christensen, Chicago. 
Contractor, Bloomer Heating 
and Ventilating Co., Chicago. 


When you specify Peer Vent— 


“The service of the Company has always been very good on installations 
that we have supervised. ’"—Hacker ¢@ Hacker, Architects, Palisade, N. ]. 
, « 


Ea inc weaecio os , ae —* ' ee 


HIRTEEN years spent in building Therefore a comment about PeerVent 
and installing heating-ventilating service like the one quoted above is very 
units havetaughtPeerless engineersmany — gratifying. As much so as another state- 


valuable lessons. ment received by the same inquirer: 

One is that service is just as important “*T consider that they are at all times a little in advance with 
as sound engineering principles, cooper- pean. pa f. Tee, anions, Goon, B. J. 
ation just as important as right design, When you specify PeerVent you specify 
intelligent care in filling orders just as competent, conscientious service—and the 
important as getting them. latest improvements. 


Write for Catalogue and list of installations. If you 
wish to see our local sales representative, please so state. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., INC. 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street (B) 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
808 Monadnock Bldg. 301 House Building 1214 Lafayette Bldg. 
BOSTON HARRISBURG DES MOINES 
100 Boylston St. 705 Telegraph Bldg. 520 Securities Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CLEVELAND PORTLAND, ORE. 
196 Worthington St. 1836 Euclid Avenue 927 Board of Trade Bldg. 


5 


MINNEAPOLIs, 240 7th Avenue South 
Toronto, Canapa, Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 


PEER ENT | 


Heating and Ventilating Units 


Mail This Coupon 
for Catalogue 





RN erste coos tareass 


Address................-. 
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Thousands Have Asked for _ 
the New N. E. A. Booklet! 


VANCOUVER 


VICTORIA ¢t = SPOKANE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Route No. 1 
Going and Returning — Northern Pacific 
2 
VANCOUVER 


VICTORIA 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 

PORTLAND 


Route No. 2 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning —Great Northern and Glacier Park 


3 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
CHICAGO 


Route No. 3 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning— Canadian Pacific and Lake Louise and Banff 


JASPER PARK 


RAINIER park & 


TACOMA $f our GARDINER 


Route No. 4 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning—CanadianNationaland JasperPark 
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VANCOUVER 


RAINIER PARK 


in GARDINER 


Route No. 5 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning— Union Pacific 




















NTEREST in this book has been wide- 
I spread and intensive. It seems to supply 

just the information most desired. It 
describes the advantages of taking the 
direct route to the Convention — the 
Northern Pacific to Seattle! 


The N. E. A. Booklet gives a brief sug- 
gestion of the wonders of Yellowstone 
National Park—which may be visited on 
the way to Seattle. It tells how to get the 
most out of your trip through the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Then it outlines and briefly describes 
ten different return routes—Glacier Na- 
tional Park—the scenic Canadian Rockies 
—through Banff and Lake Louise — or 
Jasper Park and Winnipeg—the Pacific 
Coast to California — Salt Lake City — 
Colorado—the Grand Canyon. I can tell 
you of others. You have only to choose! 


Round trip rail fare from Chicago on 
any of these routes varies from 


*90” to +] 172 


TheN.E.A. Booklet gives you completeinformation. 
On the luxurious 


“North Coast Limited” 


you will follow the trail of Lewis and Clark through 
the Pacific Northwest. You will pass places where 
history was made in the early days of daring. The 
trip to Seattle on the North Coast Limited is an ad- 
venture of real pleasure! 


Mail the coupon and _ start 

planning! I want to help you plan : 
just the trip you want, and I'll {fe VY, 
be glad to answer any questions. 

SQ RSS SESE ERE ESSERE SSeS 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
755 N.P. Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Ten 


Glorious Routes 


to Seattle interest me, particularly Route 
No. -......., as I am going to the Educa- 
tional Convention. Please send me the 
N. E. A. Booklet containing complete 
information, 
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ORAINIER PARK 


TACOMAS PORTLAND 
! YELLOWSTONE PARK 
SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY 


LOS ANGELES 
Route No. 6 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning—Via Salt Lake and Colorado 


VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


Ol 
YELLOWSTONE PAR «supp 


Route No. 7 


Going— Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning—Via Ogden or Salt Lake and Colorado 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Route No. 8 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning—Rock Islan 


SEATTLE ORaInieR PARK 
TACOMA ' Ol 


LOS ANGELES 





Route No. 9 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning—Santa Fe and Grand Canyon Park 


—> Gin =" CHICAGO 
10 
Route No. 10 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning—Southern and Union Pacific Direct 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


‘“ First of the Northern Transcontinentals ”’ 
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IBUILDING NEWS 


OF THE SCHOOLS 


WE OPERATE A SERVICE STATION 
for Free Text Books 


Providing 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


In Any Quantity 


4 


Important School-Rond Sales of the Past Month 


January to February 


ALABAMA—Jefferson Co.. Schoolhouse 


Construction, E. B. Erwin, Supt., 
PII, BIG. os sc 88 858 0's 
CALIFORNTA—Los Angeles Co.. El 


Segundo High-Sch. Dist., Mark Kep- 
pel, Supt., Los Angeles, Calif... .... 
FLORIDA—Dade Co., Spee.-Tax Sch. 
Dist. No. 3, Chas. M. Fisher, Supt., 
DRGs Riits:, 4d ais: ars kare ete Sala ee re 
IDAHO—Lewiston, Ind. Sch, Dist. No. 
Ly Gl GRINEOL; DUBGs 666.4553 56 ctasae as 
INDIANA—Ft. Wayne, Sch. Dist., L. C. 
Ward, Supt. 
MICHIGAN - 
Cody, Supt. 
MICHIGAN 
Agricultural Sch. Dist. No. 1........ 
MINNESOTA—Columbia Heights, High- 
Sch. Dist., T. Edgar Henderson, Supt. 
NEBRASKA—Lineoln, Sch. Dist., M. C. 
NCE) MIDs syausins 4s Sa needle, 2 yay 
NEW YORK—Buffalo, School, E. C. 
EEE UW OURS PHA 5 6 6.68.6 ie Sew doops 458 008 0a 
NEW YORK—New York, School Con- 
struction, Dr. Wm. O’Shea, Supt..... 


Detroit, School, Frank 


NEW YORK—Rochester, School Con- 
struction, H. S. West, Supt.......... 
NEW YORK—Rochester, School Reve- 


eer 
NORTH DAKOTA—Griggs Co., Spee. 
Sch. Dist. No. 18, Mrs. Mathilda 
Johnson, Supt., Cooperstown, N. D... 
OHIO—Parma, Sch. Dist.............. 
OHTO—Rocky River, Sch. Dist., C. G. 
Pierce, Supt. beiike 
OH1O—Shaker Heights, 
Cornell, Supt. 


Sch. Dist., C. B. 


VvVENNSYLVANIA — Johnstown, Sch. 
Dist., 3. d. Slawson, Supt.....5..5:. 
PENNSYLVANIA — Norristown, — Sch. 


Dist., H. O. Dietrich, Supt........... 


600,000 


300,000 


500,000 
275,000 


860,000 


3,010,000 


i) 


_ 


700,000 
300,000 


500,000 


.000,000 


200,000 


600.000 


450,000 


710,000 
300,000 


350,000 


445,000 


500,000 


600,000 


PENNSYLVANIA — Pittsburgh, Sch. 


In Five Qualities | 
At Any Time! 


The demands made by Text Books 
for Protection from. Wear— 


for Strength to endure rough treatment— 
for Sanitary precautions in transferring books— 


Are Met Economically and Satisfactorily through the 
use of Holden Covers. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 


Dist., Wm. M. Davidson, Supt....... $3,000,000 
PENNSYLVANIA — Scranton, Sch. 

rat. Rive Powell, Supt... «206050 .6 2,000,000 
‘LENNESSEE—Memphis, Sch. Dist., R. 

Ris GONGM, WIG sos ois 6.0.5.6 5 005 60/8 659.065 600,000 
WASHINGTON—King Co., Sch. Dist. 

No. 1, A. S. Burrows, Supt., Seattle, 

WVU: Sai-dik bs aie Ma eset are aie Sas 500,000 


BUILDING NEWS 

—Cleveland, Ohio. A building program provid- 
ing for the expansion of the school system over a 
ten-year period at a cost of $20,000,000, has been 
presented to the school board for approval. The 
program will approximate about two million dollars 
a year. 

—Citizens of Fall River, Mass., have presented a 
protest to the board of education to express their 
indignation against the lack of school facilities. 

—Danville, Va. The school board has asked the 
city council to issue $100,000 in municipal bonds to 
make possible the equipment of three new schools 
in course of erection. 

—A fire survey of the city schools of Springfield, 
Mo., was recently completed by the city fire inspee- 
tor and his assistant. 

—Belleville, N. J. The board of education re- 
cently disposed of $247,000 worth of school bonds, 
realizing a premium of more than $6,000. Mr. C. 
G. Jones has been appointed as architect for the 
proposed building operations. 

—A high school has been erected at New Smyrna, 
Fla. Mr. F. H. Bent, DeLand, is the architect. 

—Springfield, Mo. An extensive building pro- 
gram has been undertaken following a complete sur- 
vey of the school plant. It is planned to issue 
bonds in the amount of $750,000 for new buildings. 

—Wellsville, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
pointed a committee to undertake the renaming of 
the school buildings. It is the purpose of the board 
to designate the buildings by name instead of by 
location. 

—Kansas City, Mo. A new school has recently 
been named the John K. Stark School, after thie 
first dental practitioner in Jackson County. 

—Dallas, Tex. An extensive program of building 
construction is being carried out by the city schools. 
with the new East Dallas High School heading the 
list. The school will have a capacity of 2,000 stu- 
dents and will be the largest high school in the 
city. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


—Governor Robinson of Delaware has approved a 
proposed bill which seeks to appropriate $2,000,000 
of the surplus state funds for the construction of 
new schools during the next two years. 

—The new high school at Mooresville, Mo., was 
formally presented by R. W. Roberts, architect, to 
President G. R. Reynolds of the school board, who 
in turn presented it to Superintendent J. RK. Yelton. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education, in 
making up a list of the famous men and women 
whose names are to grace the windows of the West- 
ern Hills High School, approved four names sub- 
mitted by pupils’ and rejected four others. The 
four names approved were Lincoln, Washington, 
Franklin, and Pasteur. The names selected to re- 
place those rejected by the board were Jefferson, 
Nightingale, Gutenberg, and Socrates. The name 
of Clara Barton may be substituted for Florence 


Nightingale because of the length of the latter 
name. 
—Waterhury, Conn. The school board — has 


adopted a building program which is intended to 
take care of the building needs for the next two 
years. The building of schools in outlying sections, 
and additions for overcrowded sections, will re- 
ceive attention during the next few months. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board is complet- 
ing an extensive building program covering the last 
few years. Of the entire program, there now re- 
mains the completion of two building projects, as 
well as the erection of the school administration 
building. The board has let the contract for the 
Herron Hill High School, which is to accommodate 
1,260 students, and to cost approximately $950,000. 

—Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. W. E. Reeord, busi- 
ness manager of the board of education, in his an- 
nual report, shows that a total of 223 school build- 
ings, totaling in value $13,942,720, have been com- 
pleted in the city since July, 1925. 

At the present time, 39 buildings of all classes 
are under construction, and plans for twenty others 
are in preparation. An expenditure of nearly 
$8,000,000 will be made on buildings under con- 
struction and those about to be erected. The most 
expensive building now under construction is the 
Wiggins Trade School, which will 120 
rooms and will cost $723,382. 


contain 


The George Washington High School, for which 
plans have been prepared, will contain 69 rooms 
and an auditorium, and will cost $550,000. The 





cao 
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Garfield School, completed in October, 1925, cost 
$567,263. 

The report shows that slightly more than $20,- 

000,000 has been expended for buildings alone dur- 
ing the last year and a half. Nearly $2,500,000 
will be expended for new buildings and additions 
during the present year. 
—A survey of+ school building needs has been 
made by Supt. M. E. Pearson, of Kansas City, Kans., 
with a view of determining the location of a pro- 
posed new high school. The survey sought to de- 
termine the present center of high-school popula- 
tion, the center ten years ago, and what indications 
point to as a center ten years hence. 

—The school board of Alliance, Ohio, has planned 
a $10,000 warehouse for the storage of books and 
school paraphernalia. 

—Glendale, Calif. A site costing $170,000 has 
been purchased for a new high school. 

—Petaluma, Calif. The citizens recently voted a 
bond issue of $135,000 for new school buildings. Of 
the total amount, $75,000 will be spent for elemen- 
tary schools, and $60,000 for an addition to the high 
school. 

—Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent of 
schools of New York City has announced that by 
June first, ten new schools will be opened. These 
schools will provide 4,544 high-school and 9,298 
elementary sittings. For the opening of the fall 
term, ten other elementary buildings, with accom- 
modations for 9,833 pupils will be opened. Among 
the new buildings to be completed are the Jamaica 
high school. with 3,338 sittings, and the Richmond 
high school with 1,158 sittings. 

—The total value of the school property in New 
Jersey is $212,743,705, which is an increase of 
$27,065,828 over the preceding year. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education plans 
to spend a total of $14,850,000 for new elementary 
schools. They provide for Manhattan, one new 
building; for the Bronx, six; for Brooklyn, nine; 
for Queens, twelve; and for Richmond, one. Tem- 
porary buildings are planned to cost $48,000. 

The proposed restricted building program for 
1927 will involve a cost of $25,915,000. The cost 
of construction and equipment for new buildings 
totals $27,600,000. Of the total, $3,500,000 will be 
spent for sites, $500,000 for improvement of play- 
grounds, and $3,400,000 for new buildings for the 
textile high school. New buildings proper will cost 
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“Ted to Jimmie to Red” —the 
same combination that kept 
the team in the running all 
season, won the title after 
trailing throughout the first 
period and almost to the final 


whistle. 


Then, a thousand husky 
school boys crowded into the 
locker room, kicking and 
pounding the lockers with all 
the vigor of healthy youth. 


But ~a thousand school boys 
celebrating an athletic victory 
can’t damage Durand Lockers 


Send for our illustrated 
book which tells why 
Durand Steel Lockers 
are longer lived, most 
economical to buy, and 
most satisfactory to use. 


doors. 


Ds 


because of correct design, rig- 
id construction and 16 gauge 


a MTS 


1501 First National Bank Building 





wv total of $31,000,000 and high and special schools 
$16,150,000. 

—Charleston, Ill. The school system of Charles- 
ton recently suffered the loss of its high school 
building by fire. This loss was especially severe, 
since the district had become rather heavily bonded 
by reason of a forced building campaign caused by a 
tornado a few years ago. 

Faced by insufficient insurance and_ bonding 
power for financing a building project, the board 
ef education took advantage of a provision of the 
school law which permits an increased tax in dis- 
tricts operating under unit control. 

An election was held in which four propositions 
were submitted to the people: (1) To build a new 
high school; (2) to issue bonds in the amount of 
$30,000; (3) to increase the tax rate for education 
to a total of three and one-half per cent; (4) to 
increase the tax rate for building purposes to a 
total of one and three-fourths per cent. All four 
propositions were carried with decisive majorities. 
As a result, the tax rate for school purposes stands 
at five per cent, whereas under the general school 
law, it would have been two and three-fourths per 
cent. 

—Detroit, Mich. The board of education will 
name one of its new schools after Judge E. O. Dur- 
fee, who has completed his fiftieth year on the 
bench 

—The school buildings of Naugatuck, Conn., in 
the interest of safety. are inspected once a month 
by the local fire marshal. 


—A new $40,000 consolidated school was occu- 
pied at Porter, Oklahoma, in December last. The 
school obtains more than three fourths of its pupils 
from the surrounding farm homes, transporting 
them to the school in seven trucks, at a cost of 
fifteen cents per pupil per day. The school has an 
enrollment of 335 pupils, 70 of whom are high- 
school pupils. 

—Rocky Mount, Va. The corner stone of the 
new high-school building was laid on January 29. 
This is the first unit of a $350,000 building pro- 
gram for this year. The other units are an elemen- 
tary school for, whites, and one for colored children. 
The program was made possible by the passage of 
a bond issue several months ago. 

—kKingsport, Tenn. The school board is con- 
structing a new four-room, one-story modern school 
at Cedar Grove. The work is well under way and 


Chicago, IIl. 


the building will be ready for occupancy in the 
fall. 

—The little red schoolhouse of one room is 
steadily losing out in Kansas, while other schools 
show a gradual growth, according to State Supt. 
J. W. Miley. The one-teacher school costs the most 
per pupil, and has fewer pupils per school than 
any other type. The decline of the one-teacher 
school, in the opinion of Mr. Miley, means actual 
advancement in an educational way. 

—New York, N. Y. Acting upon the suggestion 
of the board of superintendents, the board of edu- 
cation asked for a ruling from the corporation 
counsel as to whether the law regulating the show- 
ing of motion pictures in theaters applies to the 
showing of similar pictures in classrooms where 
noninflammable film is used. 

Replying to the board’s inquiry, the corporation 
counsel rendered its decision which concluded as 
follows: 

“There are two types of projectors of motion 
picture film; one is termed the professional type 
of standard width commonly used in theaters and 
motion-picture houses; the other, of lesser width, 
the nonprofessional or miniature type employing 
slow-burning film. The latter type may be used 
without a booth and the operator thereof does not 
require a license, provided, however, that an en- 
closed incandescent electric lamp only is used in 
connection therewith and that the machine so used 
cannot be made use of for the wider film used in 
the professional type of machine. 


“As I have been informed that the motion-picture 
upparatus proposed to be used by the board of 
education is of the professional type, and would, 
therefore, permit the use of the wider kind of film, 
[ am constrained to advise you that the apparatus 
may not be used unless located in a permanent 
fireproof booth and operated by a duly licensed 
eperator.” , 

_—East Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of educa- 
tion has awarded contracts totaling $443,287 for 
the erection of a high school. The building will 
be erected from plans prepared by Architects Rob- 
inson & Campau of Grand Rapids, and will repre- 
sent an investment of nearly half a million dollars, 
bringing the total value of school property up to 
$750,000. The building will have a large audi- 
torium, shops, and gymnasiums, and will be com- 
pleted for use in February, 1928. 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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Consulting Electrical En- 
gineers, Kaiser, Muller & 
Davies of New York City 
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Columbia University Scientists Select 


CELESTIALITE Next to Daylight 


The committee of scientific men which directed the choice of equipment for the new fifteen story 
Physics Building for Columbia University selected Celestialite after careful comparative tests, 


CIENTIFIC men know better than most The three layers of glass—one clear—one 


of us what a marvel Nature has wrought 
in creating the human eye and they know, 
too, that Nature made the eye for daylight. 


So that when Celestialite is selected by scien- 


tists we have unprejudiced and 
convincing evidence that Celes- 
tialite gives the best substitute for 
actual daylight. 

Celestialite is a patented glass of 
three layers — made in strict ac- 
cordance with the best scientific 
knowledge. 







Send for a free fragment showing 

the three layers of glass. 

First, one of crystal-clear trans- 
parency—for body and strength 

Next, a layer of opalescent con- 
sistency —to diffuse the rays 
and soften the light. 


to whiten, clarify and perfect 
the light 





And finally, a layer of blue glass 


translucent white—and one blue — (corre- 


sponding in effect to the clear air, the white 
clouds and the blue sky) combine with the 
Mazda lamp to give an illumination which 


is the closest to actual daylight 
which man has been able to pro- 
duce for general lighting pur- 
poses—it is “Next to Daylight” 
—a light soft and restful to 
the eyes but powerful to see 


by. 


‘ GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS CO. Celestialite Division , 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








CELESTIALITE 


NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 
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Cut Your Floor-Cleaning Budget 


VERY time your janitor 


wields a pole brush or mop to 

clean the floors, one-half his 

labor is wasted, reckoning 
by modern standards. 



















NELL 


scores 
record. 





(Concluded from Page 80) 

Somerville, Mass. Plans have been prepared 
hy Frank Irving Cooper, Boston, for an addition 
to the high school, to cost $830,000. The new sec- 
tion will be erected in the form of symmetrical 
wings, connected by corridors to the central build- 
ing. A gymnasium will be erected east of the 
present school group. The plans also provide for 
the fullest utilization of the existing central build- 
ing, to which will be added, in the rear, a boiler 
house, to heat all the buildings in the group. The 
west wing will house the offices of the superintend- 
ent, the assistant superintendent, and the clerks. 
The east wing will contain more than thirty class- 
rooms, toilets and lavatories, rest rooms for teach- 
ers, and storage space. 

The gymnasium, which will be a two-story de- 
tached building, will have a main floor, divided 
into sections by a folding curtain, making it possi- 
ble to utilize the whole space for important school 
gatherings. There will be a stage at one end and 
a balcony, so that the room may be used as a hall. 
The main gymnasium will be fitted with the usual 
equipment and with collapsible bleachers which may 
be folded up against the wall during exercise 
periods. The basement will contain dressing rooms, 
showers, lockers, quarters for the school physician 
and physical director, and rooms in which visiting 
teams may congregate. The gymnasium will be so 
arranged that it may be used under all weather 
conditions. 

—Green Bay, Wis. A new high school has been 
erected at a cost of approximately $700,000. The 
building is located on a 23-acre site and has a 
stadium accommodating four thousand persons. 
One grade school has been built and additions to 
two other schools have been erected during the 
past year. 

—The new Walnut Grove schoolhouse at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, erected at a cost of $50,000, was 
opened by President Thomas MeMillen of the board 
of education. Mrs. Hattie Harl and Henry K. 
Peterson, members of the board, delivered addresses. 
One of the features of the occasion was an address 
by Superintendent Theodore Saam. 


THE CENTRAL CITY (KY.) HIGH SCHOOL 

For some years following, the building constructed 
in 1899 housed the entire school population. The 
industrial growth of the city, which in a compara- 
tively few years grew into a population of 5,000, 
however, made it necessary that more room be ‘pro- 


The Greensboro, N. C., Public 
Schools state “This machine . 
requires the services of only two 
men and does the work of prob- 
ably four or five men.” 
of similar statements on 


The FINNELL does more than 
scrub efficiently. 
and polishes any type of floor to 
non-slippery 
skilled help. 


District Offices in Principal Cities. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes It Polishes It Sands ~ It Scrubs 


For if he were using a FIN- 
Electric Floor Machine 
he could get cleaner floors in half 
the time and with half the effort. 


sweeper. 


keep cost. 
We have 


investigate it, 
obligation for 
It applies wax 


brilliance without 
It operates under 


Floor Machine Headquarters Est. 1906 


vided. Hence, the new junior and senior high 
school just completed. 

The campaign for the new building was ap- 
proached in a systematic manner. A _ monster 
parade by the school children was staged and the 
necessity for the new structure convincingly ad- 
vanced. The cost was $90,000 of which $56,000 
was raised by bond issue, the balance by direct taxa- 
tion. The bond issue was carried 4.5 to 1. 

The new building is located on a 41%4-acre wooded 
campus, providing not only an attractive site, but 
also a sufficient space for an athletic field. The 
dimensions of the building are 150 by 129 feet. 
The exterior of the building consists of red brick 
with conerete trimmings. Besides first and second 
floors there is a basement which houses the gym- 
nasium, dressing rooms and shower baths, furnace 
rooms, domestic-science and manual-training rooms, 
and girls’ reserve lunchroom. 





Hundreds of schools find the 
FINNELL profitable. Why not 


without cost or 


FREE booklet 
and tells what users say. 
to FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
83 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


Factories—Hannibal, Mo., and Ottawa, Can. 


in Half! 


school desks, chairs, benches. It 
works with the ease of a vacuum 
Three cents pays for 
the electricity used by the FIN- 
NELL in a solid hour’s work. It 
does its job with minimum up- 


A FEW OF THE 
MANY SCHOOLS 
USING FINNELL 
FLOOR MACHINES 


University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Ma. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


University of Michigan, 
| 1 > Ann Arbor, Mich. 
your schools: 
gives. details 
Write 


Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





Board of Education, 
Middletown, Ohio 


Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn 


Board of Education, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Board of Education, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Board of Education, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Board of Education, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, Ky. 
State Normal School, 
Pottsdam, N. Y. 


Independent School District, 
Buhl, Minn 








On the first floor are located seven recitation 
rooms, administration office, library, balcony of 
gymnasium, and restroom. The science and com- 
mercial departments are located on the second floor. 
An outstanding feature is the arrangement of the 
physics and chemistry laboratory between the lec- 
ture rooms. As soon as expedient an auditorium 
room is to be added over the gymnasium. The 
latter is 75 feet by 50 feet in size, with hardwood 
floor and wails of glazed tile. Bleachers rise from 
the floor. The baleony extends around the entire 
gymnasium with seating capacity for $00 persons. 


The walls of the corridors are finished in glazed 
tile up to a height of 41% feet while the remainder 
of the walls and ceiling are left in rough white 
plaster. The corridors are also equipped with 
set-in metal lockers. The architectural labors were 
performed by Harry FE. Boyle & Company, of Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, CENTRAL CITY, KY. 


Mr. Tim Meinschein, Superintendent of Schools. 


Harry E. Boyle & Co., Architects, Evansville, Ind. 
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“Where “Wear Js Harshest 


on. under the constant attack of 
many feet day after day, require a wearing 
surface of exceptional durability. 

Stedman Reinforced Rubber Flooring is built 
to withstand many years of exacting ser- 
vice. In your class rooms and 

corridors it is quiet and 

comfortable under foot. 





NATURIZED 
PATENTED 
STEDMAN Propucts COMPANY 
“Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring” 
SoutH BRAINTREE, MassACHUSETTS 
101 Park Ave., New York DIRECT BRANCHES 4 Park St., Boston 
1217 Book Bidg., Detroit 1013 Tribune Tower, Chicago 216 Union Bldg.,Cleveland 
News Tower Bldg., Miami 1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 3206 K St.N. W., Wash., D.C. 
Agencies in principal cities 
Manufactured and sold in Canada by the Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., Toronto 
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34 WASHINGION 
CORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education | 

District of Columbia Budget for 1926-1927 

Appropriations for the District of Columbia pub- 
lic schools for the coming year, just provided by 
Act of Congress, are a disappointment to the Dis- 
trict school officials. A total of $15,735,186 was 
requested by the board of education; a total of 
$11,999,046 was finally voted by Congress. Of this. 
$9,212,296 is for current expenses, and $2,786,750 
for the five-year building program. 

This is an actual increase for current expenses 
of approximately $600,000. A considerable part 
of this is necessary for the teachers’ retirement 
fund, and $100,000 for fireproof curtains and alter- 
ations on the stages of several high schools. 


The principal decrease in this amount appropri- 
ated from the amount requested was in the building 
fund, and the fund for the purchase of school sites. 
For these two purposes $5,728,280 was requested 
and $2,786,750 granted. 

The principal items of current expenses are: 
Administration $733,240; School Attendance $29,- 
900; salaries of teachers $5,662,640; Vacation 
schools $30,000; Night schools $94,500; Community 
Centers $41,000; Care of buildings and grounds 
$575,000; Fuel, gas and electricity $250,000; Furni- 
ture and equipment $189,136; Repair of furniture 
and equipment $100,000; Books and supplies $175,- 
000; Repairs and improvements $555,000. 


Interhigh-school Athletics 
A free for all “scrap” of a thousand students on 
the basketball floor who rushed to the assistance 
of two fighting players has caused the discontinu- 
ance of public interhigh-school basketball series 
among the District of Columbia high schools. 


Similar situations as those causing this rush 
exist in many cities throughout the country. Keen 
feeling against other schools of the city develops 
often in student bodies in the larger cities. Action 
such as taken in this Washington case, is a tempo- 
rary measure. Permanent relief comes only 
through constant training in sportsmanship for 
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Prevent Eye Strain 


Surveys show that 25 percent of our 
school children have defective eyesight. 


Healthy eyes under normal conditions 
consume from tento fifteen percent of the 
total bodily energy. Under abnormal 
conditions this energy consumption may 
run as high as fifty percent. 


Repeating the year’s instruction for only 
two percent of the pupils who fail be- 
cause of bad eyesight, poor lighting and 
resultant strain, costs the state more than 


the entire lighting bill for the year. 
~ Sills on a a 


Super-IIluminator 
The New School Lighting Fixture 


Lighting Equipment 
Sr. Lours, U.S.A. 


the entire student body. This is now contemplated 
in the District of Columbia. 

The action is a joint agreement of the five high- 
school principals together with Mr. Kramer, super 
visor of high schools, and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools. The resolutions of the 
committee of principals is as follows: 

“We, the principals of the five high schools, 
deprecate the episode which occurred recently in 
the basketball game and have taken the following 
action: 

“1, The present interhigh-school basketball 
series shall be discontinued, but this action shal! 
not apply to outside games. 

“2. The above action shall be taken as a prece- 
dent and similar action will be taken in the future 
whenever unsatisfactory conditions develop. 

“3. Steps shall be taken at once to build up 
within the several student bodies an _ interhigh 
spirit which will make such occurrences impossible 
in the future.” 

Especial disappointment came in the refusal of 
congress to appropriate $121,100 requested for 74 
additional teachers. These are necessary to keep 
the schools up to standards because of the increas- 
ing enrollment. In regard to this the superintend- 
ent of schools, Dr. Frank Ballou, says: 


“It means materially increasing the size of 
classes in elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools; the impossibility of organizing small 


classes of atypical children who need special in- 
struction, and the assignment to regular classroom 
instruction of all supplementary teachers now em 
ployed in our larger elementary schools, to give 
children who need it, the individual instruction 
necessary for them to keep up with their respective 
classes. 

“While these reassignments of teachers can and 
will be made if necessary, it should be clearly un- 
derstood by the citizens of Washington that this 
saving of $121,100, brought about as a result of 
eliminating provision for any new teachers for the 
school year 1927-28, will mean a reduction in the 
quality of instruction and the elimination of special 
tvpes of instruction, which the school system has 
heretofore been able to provide. ; 


“The strength of any school system lies in the 
quality of the teaching, which in turn depends on 


classes of reasonable size and suitable building 
facilities. It is greatly to the credit of all parties 


concerned that up to this time appropriations for 
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Consult our school lighting experts on 
yourproblems.Theiradviceandassistance 
is yours without charge or obligation. 
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teachers have been suflicient to keep most classes 
in the public schools of Washington within reason- 
able size, and to provide a small number of teach- 
ers for the enrichment of instruction which it is 
the right of the children to enjoy. 


American Home Study Council 

Eleven of the reputable well-known correspond- 
ence schools have formed a national organization 
to set up ethical standards for this important field 
of American educational endeavors. The organiza- 
tion has the support of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching and has been 
promised the cooperation of The Federal Trade 
Commission. Headquarters have been established 
in the District of Columbia. 

Dr. J. S. Notfsinger, a former educational expert 
of the Carnegie Foundation, is in charge of the 
work. A few years ago Dr. Noffsinger conducted 
a nation-wide survey of adult education, and it is 
partly on the basis of information obtained at that 
time that he now is proceeding. The survey con- 
vinced him that the correspondence school was one 
of the most essential factors in the field of adult 
education, that there were reputable concerns with 
the highest ideals in the business, but that the field 
as a whole was a prolific source of fraud. 

“There are 500 schools now on our record,” Dr. 
Noffsinger said. “They take in at least $70,000,000 
every year. At least ten per cent of this business 
is downright fraud. At least half of it is ques- 
tionable.” 

The present efforts of the American Home Study 
Council are devoted to checking up on misleading 
advertisements and promises, and giving the con- 
cerns a chance to change them before presenting the 
eases to the Federal Trade Commission. Almost 
all of these concerns do an interstate business 
which makes them subject to Federal jurisdiction 
in cases of fraud. 


Cubic-Foot Building Costs 

Comparative cubic-foot-building-prices of certain 
eastern constructions will be of value to school 
authorities about to erect buildings. The figures 
are from the Dow Service Daily Building Reports 
in an article by Allen FE. Beals. They contrast 
January, 1927, costs with those of both January, 
1926, and July, 1926. While the cubic foot cost in 
other sections differ from these eastern figures, 
nevertheless they will serve as an index for com- 
parative purposes. It will be noted that there is 

(Concluded on Page 86) 
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TRUSCON DONOVAN AWNING TYPE WINDOWS used in the 


DAYLIGHTING AND 
VENTILATING THE 
SCHOOL 


Double-Hung Windows 


The Model “A” Solid Steel Double-Hung 
Window gives unusual refinement in architec- 
tural and structural design. Massive strength 
and rigidity, weather-tightness as well as beauty 
are outstanding qualities. 


Donovan Awning Type Windows 

For sunlight without glare and maximum 
ventilation without draft. Simple in construc- 
tion, strong and durable. They are easy to 
operate, no poles, chains or hooks required. 
Permit use of large areas of glass harmoniz- 
ing with the architectural design. 


Architectural Projected Windows 

The Truscon Architectural Projected Win- 
dow is one of the most popular and practical 
types for schcols. The ventilators operate 
entirely outside the frames without interfer- 
ence with shades. A large variety of standard 
sizes of these windows makes it possible to 
meet practically every architectural treatment. 


Standard Projected Windows 

This type of window operates the same as 
the Architectural Type but is made for use in 
rear elevations of the school given over to 
manual training, forge shops, machine shops, 
etc. Also practical in pent houses, boiler rooms, 


etc. 


Products of the Truscon Laboratories 


Truscon’s Laboratory Products include Wa- 
terproofings, Floor MHardeners, Steel Sash 
Putty, Plaster Bond, Technical Paints, Var- 
nishes, Enamels, etc. All of these products play 
an important part in school construction and 
maintenance. 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY Youngstown, Ohio 
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ANNOUNCING 
A SCHOOL BUILDINGS DEPARTMENT 


To Meet the 


CHANGING 
STANDARDS IN 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


America owes much to its educators, Engi- 
neers and Architects whose studies of the in- 
fluence of the school building on the health 
and welfare of the pupil have raised the stand- 
ards of school construction to their present 
high level. Their understanding of the effects 
of poor light and improper ventilation on the 
child’s progress and future, and their realiza- 
tion of the hazards of combustible construction 
have resulted in better and safer schools for 
our children. 


It is natural that the Truscon Steel Com- 


pany, with a quarter-century of experience in 


manufacturing permanent building products, 
should have been in the van of this progressive 
movement. And now, with the pressing need 
for more and better schools it is natural that 
this company should announce the formation 
of a School Buildings Department, dedicated 
to the service of School Boards and School Ar- 
chitects. If you are planning the construction 
of a new school—avail yourself of this special- 
ized service. It involves no obligation. 


We have in preparation an illustrated 
data book covering Permanent School 
Construction, full of interesting in- 
formation. Write for a copy. The 


| distribution is free. 
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MAKING THE 
SCHOOL FIRESAFE 
AND PERMANENT 


Reinforced Concrete Floor Systems 

Truscon has developed several systems of re- 
inforced concrete construction for _ schools. 
Locktyle is a permanent pan construction of 
economy and stability. Wydespan offers par- 
ticular removable form economy under certain 
conditions and ordinary Removable Floreforms 
have certain properties that make their use 
advisable under still other conditions. Truscon 
Kahn and Rib Bars and Improved Column 
Hooping meet every requirement of economical 
concrete reinforcement. 


Steel Joist Construction 
For school floors of moderate span, Truscon 
Steel Joist Floor Construction is favored. 


Steeldeck Roofs 


Truscon “I-Plates” offer a major solution 
to the problem of economical roofs for schools. 
Particluarly over Auditoriums and Gymnasiums 
the Steeldeck Roofs offer big savings because 
of light weight. Radiation and fuel consump- 
tion are markedly reduced through the insula- 
tion on these roofs. 


Trade School Buildings 
Many School Architects and School Boards 


are taking advantage of Truscon Standard, 


Buildings for trade school units. Quickly 
erected, economical in cost, always salvageable, 
they are ideal buildings used for manual train- 


ing trades purposes. 


Truscon Hy-Rib and Plaster Bases 

344” Hy-Rib is used for balcony forms and 
reinforcement, stair rail forms and reinforce- 
ment, pipe trench cover slabs, etc. 3¢” Hy-Rib 
for partitions furring, etc. A-Lath is the most 
economical plaster base known to the plaster- 
ing craft. 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 
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ABOVE — A typical 
FERALUN installation 
showing a slip-proof stair- 
way. FERALUN Stair 
Treads can always’ be 
counted on to carry the 
heaviest traffic SAFELY 
—whether it is ordinary 
usage or a case of emer- 
gency. 


RIGHT — A school stair- 
way that is a menace to 
life. Worn, slippery and 
unprotected, these steps 
might easily cause bad 
accidents to students and 
even start a panic in case 
of fire. 


FERALUN 


Anti~ Slip Treads 


A SYMBOL OF SAFETY 


If you have let the question of stair- 
way repairs slip by for some time you 
should make a check-up without fur- 
ther delay. 
stairs can be easily repaired with 
Feralun Anti-Slip Treads and once 
they are laid your stairway problems 
will 
will probably outlast the building. 


Worn and unprotected 


be eliminated since FERALUN 


Slip-proof stairs are essential for the 
protection of children’s lives and your 
first repair problem is a check-up on 
the stairs and steps in your schools. 


Write for Detail Sheets 
of Feralun Style “S” 
Structural Treads. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


BOSTON 
136 Federal Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1700 Walnut Street 


50 Church Street, New York 


CHICAGO BUFFALO 
Conway Building Erie Bank Building 


Farmers Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 


444 Market Street 





(Concluded from Page 84) 
no decrease in the cost of construction, but an in- 
crease varying from two to ten per cent. 


Jan. July Jan. 
1926 1926 1927 
Public school, complete elementary, 
UENO 6.6.6:0,6 905.0500 8 500445409045 $0.39 $0.42 $0.42 
Public school, complete elementary, 
without mechanical equipment, 
GD, 6.6 5.62:60 00.06 60 2sssnsdusaes 46 48 AS 
Public school, complete elementary, 
with mechanical equipment, sub- 


ES Fh sce ahahee sas ex sae oo 8% So oo oA 4 
Hospital, plumbing, heating, no 

sprinklers, suburban ............. 62 A 66 
Chureh, brick and stone, no steeple, 

TO GRUIDTIONE 6 é.c cess cacvaeseccscs .o4 6 6 
Factory, brick and reinforced con- 

crete, elevator, 4 stories.......... awe rer 46 
Factory, mill construction, wood 

frame, corrugated iron........... sae 2) 4} 
Factory, concrete, no sprinklers, no 

SD 55.6.6 6.605.540.6546, 40009 40006 25 ont oot 
Dwelling, frame, detached subur- 

WO, Be OEOEICB i cc ccc scccescseeece oo 45 45 
Dwelling, private construction, 

fireproof, brick, suburban........ ei 0 ol 
Residence, stucco on frame......... 42 45 3 
Residence, fireproof, New York City .50 02 OO 


Copper Roofing Investigation 

An investigation of copper roofing with refer- 
ence to its durability and effectiveness is under 
way by the U. S. Bureau of Standards in coopera- 
tion with the Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion. The study concerns particularly the strength 
of soldered seams, the strength of corrugated 
sheets, temperature effects, and similar problems. 

The type and size of seams and the amount of 
solder used are based, at present, on individual 
opinions or local practice, since there is a lack 
of numerical data. A series of tests recently com- 
pleted was planned to remedy these conditions. 
Comparative tensile tests were made on lap and sin- 
gle-lock seams, as these types are in most common 
use for flat seam roofing and gutters. The factors 
taken into consideration were the direction of roll- 
ing and thickness of the sheet, the kind of flux, 
and the manner of pretinning the edges of the 
sheets to be joined. 

Although the data have not yet been entirely 
worked up, the following general conclusions are 
evident: 

1. Lap seams wider than one fourth inch are 
stronger than single-lock seams which are tinned 
by hand on the job according to the usual practice. 

2. If the edges of the sheets to be joined are 
pretinned by dipping in tin or solder, single lock 


seams are as strong, or stronger, than the sheets 
for all thicknesses tested. 

3. Lap seams three-fourths inch wide are as 
strong, or stronger, than the sheets for all thick- 
nesses tested. 

4. <A relatively great increase in the amount of 
solder gives a slight increase in strength to single- 
lap seams tinned by hand. 

5. Direction of rolling of the sheets and the 
type of flux used have practically no effect on the 
seam strength. 

Under conditions of severe corrosion, copper for 
corrugated roofing or siding appears to offer ad- 
vantages over the more usual materials. Since 
corrugated copper sheets have not been used for 
these purposes, loading tests have been made to 
determine the proper form of corrugation, thickness 
of material, and purlin spacing required under the 
roof loads which may occur. Sheets of several 
thicknesses and of different corrugations were 
tested under uniform loading over three different 
spans. Because of the peculiar elastic properties 


of copper the deflection of a sheet under load will 
continue to increase with time at a decreasing rate. 
Also, when the load is removed, there will be a 





THE MOST VALUABLE CHILDREN’S BOOK. 

The book illustrated, a slender 12 mo. volume by John 
Bunyan, printed in 1686, has been brought to America at a 
cost of $10,000. It will become part of the Harvard Library 
collection. 


residual deflection which will decrease with time 
approaching a constant value. In order to evaluate 
these time effects, each sheet under test was sub- 
jected to three periods under load alternating with 
three periods without load, and daily measurements 
of the deflection were made. The results are not 
yet available. 

Flat-seam construction is used on roofs of very 
slight pitch and in box gutters. Temperature varia- 
tions may cause buckling, or under extreme con- 
ditions, tearing or cracking of the sheets and also 
of the seams. The dimensions of the sheets, the 
character of the seams, and the type of attachment 
to the sheathing may have an important bearing on 
the magnitude of the temperature effects. The size 
of the sheet is economically important, since it 
determines the total length of seams required. Tests 
are in progress in which the effects of temperature 
variations are being studied on full-size roof panels 
varying in construction. 


Improved School Accommodations in New York 

—Statistics prepared by Supt. William J. O’Shea 
of New York City show that there was considerable 
improvement in school accommodations during the 
year ending December 31, 1926. During the year 
part-time was entirely eliminated in the Manhattan 
elementary schools, and greatly reduced in Bronx 
Borough. In addition, 10,537 children were taken 
out of special classes during the twelve months. 
There was an increase in part time of 9,526. 

The total day-school enrollment was 995,432, of 
which 65,743 was part-time, and 48,287 special 
schedule. 

Practically all of the part-time increase was 
limited to the high schools and elementary schools 
of the Brooklyn and Queens Boroughs, which have 
been growing faster than new schools could be 
built. The increase in the high schools has been 
attributed to the fact that the Jamaica High School 
is not ready for occupancy, and the New Utrecht 
High School has a considerable increase in register. 

Supt. O’Shea, in his report, shows that in com- 
parison with the register of December, 1925, this 
year’s register shows an increase of 6,028; while 
the junior high schools increased 6,504 in register 
and the kindergarten and first-year classes increased 
452 and 2,841, respectively, the other grades in 
elementary schools dropped 3,799. 
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Concordia College, Bronxville, N. Y. 
E. L. TILTON anp A. M, GITHENS, Associated Architects 
—.S . Epwin Ourwater, Inc., Builder 


Whar a should Boston “Tech,” Johns Hopkins. University, and Concordia 
College: choose’ Duraflex- A. Flooring? Because Duraflex-A is quiet — it. 
_ eliminates the sound vibration créated by ordinary flooring. It is super- 
- durable, standing up under the constant pounding of countless feet. It is 
; resilient, comfortable to walk on. © It has a solid, seamless, rubbery surface 
that ‘ean be. eet when’ ‘Recessary or extended without Be 
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‘fice buildings, hospitals. Write a for ‘fi 
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may now be used to assist class piano 
instructors in teaching 


THE MELODY WAY 


The recordings of pieces from this course have 
been made by W. Otto Miessner, director of 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
and the originator of the system 


— recordings are based on modern pedagogical 
principles as applied by Mr. Miessner to piano 
teaching. Each piece is first played completely, then 
repeated phrase by phrase so that the pupil may imitate 
the composer's playing during the progress of the piece. 
Finally each selection is arranged so that the pupil 
may play his solo part as a duet with Mr. Miessner. 


The Miessner Institute has prepared a special edi- 
tion of the course to correlate with the recordings. 


Copies of this edition are furnished in the box with 
the recordings. Complete teacher’s manuals are avail- 
able as well, showing how to organize and teach piano 
classes, and how to use the Ampico in conjunction 


with the Melody Way. 


Supplementary Material 
Tunes for Two 


Three recordings of secondo parts to duets using 
well known folk songs, arranged and played by Sturkow 
Ryder. Four selections are included in each recording, 
as well as an interesting harmonization of the major 
scale of the key in which the melodies are written. 

The sheet music of Tunes for Two is published by 
Carl Fischer, Inc., and is provided in the box with 
each recording. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


437 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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length befor ed this lock 
© dectdi Question at 
HILLS HIGH SCHOOL. PITTSBURGH, PENN. your Dudley keyless 1¢o,° **Y out thoroughly 
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LOCKER TROUBLES ARE OVER 


BY USING THE DUDLEY 
If you are still fussing with keys 


follow the example of Mr. Winner, Principal of 
Here is his 


South Hills High School, Pittsburgh. 
letter. 


The Dudley Keyless Lock immediately solved 
eliminated the nuisance and 
expense of lost and misplaced keys and gave his 





his locker problem 


students positive protection. 


THE DUDLEY will do the same for you. 


You have only to try it to be convinced. 
today for your sample Dudley Lock for free exami- 


nation, also our easy financing plan. 


Triple Metals Corporation 
328 W. Washington St. — Dept. 16 
Chicago, 


Illinois. 
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The Contributions of Modern Education to 
Specific Subject Technics’ 


Orlie M. Clem, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Modern teaching technic, unlike a woman’s 
hairpin, is not a general instrument or process to 
he used in all kinds of situations. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of teaching situations which require 
specific technic. The preceding statement is 
casually admitted by all, but few teachers recognize 
in practice its real meaning. The chief contribution 
of modern scientific education to classroom teaching 
lies in its insistence that different subjects, and 
different materials within subjects, require different 
teaching technic. 

Interpreting the Results of Scientific Experiment 

H. C. Morrison, in his book, teaching in the 
secondary school, indicates that the first question 
asked by any teacher in presenting a unit of work 
in any field should be, “what ‘attitude’ or ability 
am I trying to bring about in my pupils?” Too 
many teachers think in terms of isolated phases 
of the attitude or ability rather than in terms of 
the attitude itself. 

The tendency to mistake a phase of the process 
for the “attitude” itself is shown in the case of 
a boy learning to swim. The father of the boy 
inquires of the swimming teacher, “How is my boy 
getting on in swimming?” The teacher says, “He 
can put his hands into the water and make ten 
strokes.” The father does not know from this reply 
whether his boy can “swim” or not. The father 
wants to know if his boy can swim. The boy might 
be able to make twenty or a hundred strokes and 
still not be able to swim. The fundamental idea 
applicable to this case of motor learning applies 
to all teaching. We are interested in the “adapta- 
tion.” Too many times in our teaching and in our 
measurement in examinations, we measure not 
“adaptation” but “lesson performance.” “Lesson 
performance,” in terms of the swimming illustra- 
tion. means the making of a stroke. The “lesson 
performance” attitude among pupils is indicated 
by such attitudes as the following: 


Abstract of an address delivered at the annual ses 
Sion of the Associated Academic Principals of New 
York. December 28. 1926. Abstracted by Mr. A. H. 


Covell, Oneida, N. Y. 


1. Do I add or subtract in solving this problem? 
2. That’s what it says in the book. 

3. What do I do next? 

4. How much ground do we cover? 

5. How much time do we spend on this? 

6. The “con” and “recite” attitude. 

7. Am I going to “pass”? 


8. “Thank God, I am done now with American 
History.” 

A pupil who has made the primary “adaptations” 
in arithmetic can use the fundamental processes 
with a fair degree of speed and accuracy in actual 
situations. This is the functional test of an “adap- 
tation.”” Can and does the individual use the “adap- 
tation” in an actual situation? One who has made 
the elementary “adaptation” in the reading of 
French can read the French language with some 
degree of proficiency. The “adaptation” in French 
does not consist in the ability to conjugate an ir- 
regular French verb. This alone is “lesson per- 
formance.” The above discussion should make clear 
that the end goal is the “adaptation” and not 
“lesson performance.” 


Types of Teaching Technic 

The classroom acceptance of the “adaptation” 
conception is basic. All materials of the curricu- 
lum may be thought of in terms of five types of 
teaching technic: “science” type, “appreciation” 
type, “language-arts” type, “practical-arts” type, 
“pure-practice” type. The real teacher or as Dr. 
Bagley has used the designation, ‘Master teacher,” 
is one who sees her matenals in terms of these 
five types of technic. 

The objective of the “science” type of technic 
is the secuging of an “intellectual understanding.” 
This “intellectual understanding” shows the relation 
of the particular unit of work studied in the scheme 
of cause and effect. The method in this type of 
technic is that of reflection on experience. The 
following will illustrate: A teacher in a social- 
science class is presenting the unit of work, “Liberty 
under the law.” She desires that her pupils get 
an “intellectual understanding” of what liberty 
under the law means. To secure this understanding 


or “adaptation” means that the pupils have some 
realization as to what their own duties and re- 
sponsibilities are under the law, compatible with 
desirable liberty. In this unit of work the pupils 
make a study of Magna Charta, the English Bill 
of Rights, the American Constitution, etc. Pupils 
may learn the significant sentences of Magna Charta 
and the intricate technicalities of the other docu- 
ments, and still get no such understanding. “Lesson 
performance” could easily be mistaken for adapta- 
tion. 

The “appreciation” type of technic deals with 
an “affective” response rather than the intellectual. 
The method is quite contrary to the science type of 
technic. The method should probably be that 
of exposure rather than scientific analysis. The 
following will make the point of view clear. The 
writer visited an English class some time ago in 
which the works of Poe were studied. In the midst 
of the recitation, the teacher said, “Now, children, 
this is what I want you to get out of Poe.” And 
then she proceeded to tell them what she wanted 
them to get out of him. This teacher failed to 
understand that one pupil should get one thing out 
of Poe and another something else. Teachers need 
to recognize that there are consumers as well as 
producers in the field of nature study and the fine 
arts; also that in the public schools this group 
is the larger group. Some one has defined a high- 
brow as one who would rather analyze a. thistle 
than smell a rose. But this is not the “apprecia- 
tion” technic. The “appreciation” technic recog- 
nizes that beauty is subjective, and that “appre- 
ciation” is a matter for each individual. 


In the “language-arts” technic the objective 
should be “communication.” The method consists 
in keeping uppermost the central idea to be com- 
municated. This central idea furnishes the pull or 
drive which carries the message over. An old swim- 
ming teacher gave this advice to his pupil, “get 
into the water, and kick, kick, kick.” This is the 
principle of “initial diffuse movements” and is 
probably more desirable in the field of “language- 
arts” technic than the method of detailed analyses 
and explanations in the beginning. The simplest 
application of this technic is the infant learning 
to talk; other applications are a shipwrecked man 
learning the language of the natives, an American 
in the Great War “picking up French,” or the 
teaching of reading in the lower grades of a modern 
school. The modern teacher of reading begins with 
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DENZAR is made in various 
styles and sizes to meet all 
requirements of classroom, 
auditorium and gymnasium 
lighting. 


Without expense or obligation 
on your part we will gladly 
arrange for a demonstration in 
any school building you may 
designate so that you may see 
for yourself why DENZAR is 
the preferred light for schools. 





the story, and then works down to sentences, 
phrases, words, and finally the spelling of words 
in the pupils’ vocabularies. The “language-arts” 
technic demands the direct method in the early 
stages of a foreign language and eliminates the 
translation and “transverbalization,” characteristic 
of the older methods. In the teaching of oral and 
written composition the teacher should be interested 
primarily that the pupil “communicate,” that he 
have something to say and desires to say it. It 
is better for a pupil to say “ain’t” than to say 
nothing in an English class. 

The objective in the “practical-arts” technic is 
craftsmanship and skill. The method is that of 
direct learning chiefly. One does not learn to 
operate or repair an automobile by reading or 
philosophizing about it. He learns particularly in 
this field by doing. This technic applies to shop 
work throughout. It is the method of manipula- 
tion, of handling, of doing. 

The objective in the “pure-practice”’ technic 
is automatic facility. The method is that of repeti- 
tion. An “intellectual understanding” . probably 
hinders progress in this field. A teacher who uses 
flash cards should not give the pupil time to think. 
This technic should be used in spelling, in the 
number combinations in arithmetic, and in all other 
types of work where there are constantly recurring 
processes which are reducible to definite bonds. It 
is the technic for learning a series of formulae 
after they have already been developed by the 
“science” technic. An office secretary who has 
many letters to write routinizes her processes. The 
teacher may well take her cue here from the office 
secretary. Dr. Rugg of Teachers’ College, Columbia, 
University has well said, “There are some processes 
in teaching which should be vitalized; but likewise 
there are others which should be routinized.” The 
good teacher routinizes certain processes and re- 
duces them to the automatic. 


SOMETHING NEW ON BOOK REVIEWS 


The Education Review, edited by William Mc- 
Andrew, Chicago’s illustrious school superintend- 
ent, has struck out for greater originality in book 
reviews. It seeks to depart from staid reviews 
based upon the “preface” discussion on how to dig 
into the merits of a school book, by real schoolmen. 

An imaginary character, who may be real, and 
who functions under the name of Papa Rose, in- 
dulges in a discussion of the subject. The Educa- 
tional Review says: 


Intelligent Admirers—Papa Rose, our monitor, 
guide, and friend, produced some letters, “I 
thought,” he said, “you might like to look in the 
mirror. I have here some comments sent to the 
Educational Review reflecting upon you.” 

“Isn’t your mirror in a vanity case, Captain?” 
asked Carolina. 

“You shall see,” answered Papa Rose. “The 
Bruce, of the clan that publishes the ScHooLt Boarp 
JOURNAL, has been moved to write that you have 
gotten away from the style of old stereotyped book 
reviews and he is glad of it. He says that for 
twenty years he has had an abhorrence of the 
‘me-too’ stuff as he reads reviews of school books. 
‘You are right,’ he says, ‘in having your reviews 
made by schoolmen. They may be inexpert review- 
ers, but so much the better. The expert reviewer 
copies ninety-eight per cent of what the publisher 
sends him which means little or no professional 
contribution. If school books cannot stand the acid 
test of the criticism of the schoolman, they deserve 
not to be printed.*” . 


STANDARD NEEDED FOR TEACHERS’ 
MARKS 

There is a distinct need for some standard of 
guidance in the marking of students’ work. At the 
recent convention of the Washington Educational 
Association, the Spokane section went on record as 
approving the use of the normal curve as a guide 
for the distribution of grades in the upper three 
divisions: Seven per cent, 24 per cent, and 38 per 
cent. This means approximately 31 per cent in the 
two lowest divisions. 

In a single Seattle school, a rather varied distri- 
bution of grades was noted in a study of the marks 
given by five teachers. These teachers were all 
teachers of academic subjects, and the distribution 
was that of students in unselected classes over a 
period of several years. During this period, one 
teacher had given 26 times as many failures as an- 
other. 

An unusually good, or unusually poor, class may 
be the cause of failure where a single class is con- 
sidered. Care was taken in the study to consider 
only large, unselected groups of several hundred. 

Teachers whose grades varied widely from the 
normal distribution explained their distribution in 
various ways. <A teacher who gives a large number 


of failing grades attempts to show high standards 
or to acquire a reputation for severity that stimu- 
lates pupils to put forth their best efforts in classes. 


High standards are desirable if properly defined. 
A high degree of accomplishment due to expert in- 
struction and guidance reflects credit on the in- 
structor. On the other hand, a group of students 
whose accomplishment is high because of rapid 
elimination of those who require much of the teach- 
ers’ time and patience, and who are the tests of his 
ingenuity, reflects discredit rather than credit on 
the instructor. Love of a subject, and interest in 
classwork, prove a much more effective spur to 
zreater accomplishment than fear of penalties. 

One instructor fears that awarding grades on thie 
basis suggested would lower the standards to a dis- 
graceful extent. 

Another instructor fears that standard tests may 
be given, that his pupils will make a poor showing 
and that he will be given a poor rating. This is 
too often true. Where supervisors, department 
heads, or principals do not have this new vision of 
education, uniform tests may be administered to all 
students in a given subject, and the instructor rated 
according to the scores of the pupils. Obviously, 
the thing for the instructor to do is to fail or drop 
all poor students and those of low ability as early 
as possible. No one cares to be penalized for pains- 
taking efforts with poor students. 

One teacher fears that it would be unfair to apply 
the normal curve to each of the several segregated 
groups. In this case the E of the high group would 
be doing better work than the A of the low group. 
The curve should be applied to the entire number 
of marks and not to those for a single segregated 
group. 

A teacher who has an extremely large number of 
failures feels that he can justify his grades by some 
standard or other. Individual cases or systems 
may always be cited where more failures are given 
in his subject. There are many excellent teachers 
in such systems and their combined judgment is 
liable to provide a more desirable and more correct 
standard than the judgment of an individual who 
sets up a standard varying widely from that of the 
whole group.—M. HE. Morgan, Seattle, Wash. 





—Walter L. Bachrodt, superintendent of the San 
Jose schools, was elected president of the California 
Teachers’ Association. He is a graduate of Stan- 
ford University. 

—C. E. Rogers, of Johnson City, Tenn.. was 
elected president of the Tennessee Public School 
Officers’ Association at its annual meeting in Nash- 
ville, in January. 
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Easiest to Install 
Hardest to Wear Out 
Safest to Walk On 






COSTER Selo-Groove Treads 


are easily installed on old or new 
steps of concrete, marble, slate, 
composition, wood, steel or any material. 


Wooster Safe-Groove Stair Treads are 
different in construction from other 
threads. More is offered than just a sur- 
face of anti-slip material. Deep, safe, open 
grooves with alternating ribs of abrasive, 
wear-resisting carborundum are its out- 
standing features. The anti-slip surface 
is effective until the entire tread wears 
out because the abrasive extends clear 
to the bottom of the tread. 


The Wooster Safe - Groove Tread is 
practically an automatic safety device, 
because the deep grooves catch and hold 
safe from the foot, matches, rubber bands 
and other stairway litter, besides drain- 
ing off water which comes from wet and 
snowy overshoes. 



























We'll gladly send installation details and 
a list of the many well-known school 
buildings in which stairways are protect- 
ed by Wooster Safe-Groove Treads. 


The Safety Stair Tread Co. 


P. O. Box 198-C Wooster, Ohio 


Midets. 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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The complete reversibility of the 
sash permits window cleaning from 
inside of the room with ease and 
absolute safety. 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES: 


Ideal Overhead Ventilation 
Reversibility for 
Inside Cleaning 
Greater Light Area 
More Weathertight 
Construction 
Better Shading Facilities 
Simplified Frame 
Construction 
Weightless Windows 


Williams Reversible Window Equip- 
ment is installed only by factory 
trained mechanics, assuring efficient 
workmanship and proper operation 
of equipment. 


< AREGULATIONSIES 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR 
JANITORS AND ENGINEERS 


Evansville Adopts Complete Code 


The board of education of Evansville, Ind., 
has recently adopted a complete code of rules 
and regulations governing the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the engineering and janitorial 
force. The rules were developed by Mr. M. S. 
Spears, business manager of the board of educa- 
tion, and are enclosed for guidance not only 
of the janitors and engineers, but also of the 
principals and teachers. 

The rules were accompanied by the following 
letter to the principal. 


TO THE PRINCIPAL 


The principal of each school is the board’s 
responsible executive officer for all activities 
taking place at the building, and for the build- 
ing itself. It is, therefore, his responsibility to 
see that the janitor is informed of, and com- 
plies with, the instructions outlined in this 
manual. In other words, if it is necessary, the 
principal shall interpret each clause and ex- 
plain it to the janitorial-engineering em- 
ployees in his building. The principal should 
see that his employees are thoroughly familiar 
with “Rules and Regulations;” then there can 
be no excuse for unsatisfactory cleaning, heat- 
ing, and ventilating. 

Each month the principal should write the 
business manager a letter covering the follow- 
ing points: 

1. General operation of the plant. 

2. Comfort of pupil and teachers. 

3. Safety of pupil and teachers. 

4. Care of school property. 

5. Conformity to “Rules and Regulations.” 

Mr. Spears has outlined the following six 
marks of a-.successful janitor-engineer. 

1. He likes his work and takes an interest 
in it. He does not think of his tasks as hard 
and disagreeable, but gets real satisfaction out 
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South Western Junior High School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


“Williams” Installation Will Provide 
Reversibility and Sliding Features 


Williams Double Hung Reversible Window Equipment will be installed 
in the South Western Junior High School, Battle Creek, Mich. The slid- 
ing feature of the ordinary double hung window is provided, plus com- 
plete reversibility. Again, in this installation, the adaptability, service 
and national acceptance of Williams Reversible Window Fixtures is 
typified. The demand for a schoolhouse window that will lend itself to 
good appearance, that is reversible for cleaning and that is conservative 
in cost, is satisfied by “Williams.” 


Let us send you further particulars and list of installations near you. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Company 


E. 37th St. and Perkins Ave. 


of having well ventilated rooms, uniform heat, 
and clean floors. He realizes that he is an im- 
portant cog in the educational machinery, and 
secures real joy in seeing his work done to the 
best interest of his school. 

2. He is not a “grouch.” He gets along well 


with principals, pupils, teachers, and parents. 


He is willing to take suggestions from those 
in authority, and is eager to learn new methods 
that will improve the quality of his work. He 
realizes that his job is to keep the building 
clean, heated and ventilated, and that undue 
attention to the work of others will lead to 
trouble. 

3. He is careful in his personal appearance. 
He shaves daily and looks neat at all times. 
When doing work that is dirty, he has old 
clothes to slip on. He cannot hold the respect 
of his associates when he appears ill kept. 

4. He is kind and attentive to the little chil- 
dren, and is ever careful of his conduct. His 
speech is clean and his character is such that 
there is no room for criticism. 

5. He is constantly trying to learn some- 
thing new and useful. He takes pride in the 
fact that he is an authority when it comes to 
the cleaning and heating problems of his build- 
ing. He wishes to get ahead and studies good 
books and literature dealing with janitorial 
problems. He applies the things learned and 
observes and experiments until he knows the 
best way. 


6. He does not wait until he is told. He 
sees what is to be done, and when the task is 
finished, he hunts something else. He knows 
there are not enough hours in the day to do 
all that should be done, and for that reason 
he strives to make every minute useful. 

ARTICLE I: ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. Administrative Head. The Busi- 
ness Manager, appointed by the Board of 
Education, is the Administrative Head‘ of the 
Evansville Public Schools Janitorial-Engineer- 
ing Department, and shall have general direc- 
tion thereof at all times. 

Section 2. Organization: The organization 
of the Janitorial-Engineering service comprises: 

1. Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

2. Supervisor of Housekeeping. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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John D. Chubb, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 





Provides ideal over head ventila- 
tion facilities by merely tilting 
either or both sash. 


3. Supervising Engineer. 
4. Chief-Janitor-Engineer. 
5. Engineers. 

6. Firemen. 


7. Assistant Janitors and Housekeepers. 
Section 3. Supervision: The immediate 
supervision and direction of all employees in 
the Janitorial-Engineering service shall be 
vested in the Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds. 


ARTICLE II. THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

Section 1. Direction: The Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Business Manager and the Board of 
Education. 

Section 2. Duties and Responsibilities: The 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds shall: 

(a) Subject to the approval of the Business 
Manager and the Board of Education, make all 
appointments and fill all vacancies occurring in 
the Janitorial-Engineering service. 

(b) Supervise, and be responsible for, the 
cleanliness and orderliness of the grounds, the 
buildings, and the mechanical and educational 
equipment belonging to the Evansville Public 
Schools. 

(c) Have full charge of, and be responsible 
for the condition and care of the grounds and 
equipment thereon. 

(d) Have full charge of, and be responsible 
for the condition, safety and proper operation 
of all mechanical equipment belonging to the 
Evansville Public Schools. 

(e) Visit each school at least once a month 
and thoroughly inspect all parts of the build- 
ings, grounds and mechanical equipment. 

(f) Supervise all repairs to buildings, 
grounds and equipment. 

(g) Make regular written reports to the 
Business Manager. 

(h) Perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to him by the Business Manager or 
School Board. 

ARTICLE III. SUPERVISOR OF HOUSE- 

KEEPING 
Section 1. Direction: The Supervisor. of 


Housekeeping shall be under the immediate 


direction of the Superintendent of Buildings 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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a Even the minor parts of Lyon Steel Lockers have 
superiority designed into them. Lyon hinges are 
full loops of steel with both ends. held by rivets. 
A double thickness of steel wherever hinges are ap- 
plied is an added protection. A man can throw his 
entire weight against the door of a Lyon Steel 
Locker without springing a hinge. 
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The Lyon hinge design permits the hinges to act 
also as a door stop and prevents damage to the fin- 
ish of adjoining doors. With Lyon hinges, with 
Lyon doors made rigid by eight flanges of steel, 
with Lyon doors and frames both electrically weld- 
ed, a strong man cannot bend nor spring the door 
so that it will not close perfectly and lock positively 
and automatically. 


RECALL LLIIELLL ILE! ON 


GLAAD S LOD BBE 


On demonstration and test, Lyon Steel Lockers first 
win their way into some school of a community. 
Then by performance they win their way into a 
dominating number of schools subsequently built 
in that city or section. All over the country, schools 
are equipped with Lyon Steel Lockers. Many in- 
stallations have been planned with the help of 
Lyon Engineers of nation-wide experience. They 
probably can help you. Write about your require- 
ments and your plans. Any help that can be given 
is given without cost. 


SEE LB His 





THE OLD WAY 
Steel turned around 
pin. The one end 
only is held by rivet. 


THE LYON WAY 
A full loop of steel. 
Both ends riveted. 
A stronger hinge. 





LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Aurora, Illinois 
District Offices and ‘Representatives in all ‘Principal Cities 


OSTON 161 Devonshire St. ROCHESTER 


1 South Avenue DETROIT 1906 Penobscot Bidg. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave. 


B ESTE 6 

CL ELAND 815 Superior Ave., East PHILADELPHIA 121N. Broad St. NE 

PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St, wnicsaoe 337 S. Anderson St. SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bidg. 
C . 


230 E. Ohio St. 
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LESLIE E, WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of Schoo! Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
lega! details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ik 







A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 







7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 
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and Grounds and the general direction of the 
Business Manager. 


Section 2. Selection: He shall, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Education, be 
selected annually from the Chief-Janitor-Engi- 
neers by the Business Manager and the Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds. The 
selection shall be on a strictly merit basis, 
and the man selected must have previously 
demonstrated his ability as a housekeeper in 
the Evansville Public Schools. 

Section 3. Time Spent in Supervision: He 
shall spend one half of his time in the super- 
vision of the housekeeping work of the various 
public schools. The other half of his time shall 
be spent in the performance of his regular 
Chief-Janitor-Engineer duties in his own school. 
During his absence from his own school, an 
assistant shall be in charge. 

Section 4. Duties and Responsibilities: The 
Supervisor of Housekeeping shall: 

(a) Inspect the cleaning work of all janito- 
rial-engineering employees to see that all school 
buildings and equipment are kept clean and 
sanitary. 

(b) Instruct janitorial-engineering employ- 
ees in the proper manner in which to perform 
their duties in connection with the housekeeping 
work of the Evansville Public Schools, and, 
when necessary shall demonstrate various 
operations in order to bring the janitorial-engi- 
neering service to the highest point of efficiency. 

(c) Give special attention to the toilets, 
lavatories and drinking fountains at the various 
buildings in order to see that they are at all 
times kept in a neat and sanitary condition. 

(d) Report to the Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds any employee who is _ not 
rendering satisfactory service or who is not 
complying with the rules of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and shall also report any conditions 
which are not conducive to the best interests 
of the school system. 

(e) After the inspection of a building, file 
with the Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, a report which shows the exact con- 
dition of that school’s janitorial-engineering 
service. The blanks for such reports shall be 
the standard form obtained from the school 
office. 


ARTICLE IV. SUPERVISING ENGINEER 


Section 1. Direction: The Supervising Engi- 
neer shall be under the immediate direction of 
the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 


and the general direction of the Business 
Manager. 
Section 2. Selection: He shall, subject to 


the approval of the Board of Education, be 





CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


512 Sellwood Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 


1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building | 
Cleveland Detroit 


CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 


ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Itumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


Boston Massachusetts. 


89 Franklin Street, 


selected annually from the Engineers by the 
Business Manager and the Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds. The selection shall be 
on a strictly merit basis and the man selected 
must have previously demonstrated his ability 
as an Engineer in the Evansville Public Schools. 

Section 3. Time Spent in Supervision: He 
shall spend one half of his time in supervising 
the firing and operation of the various heating 
and mechanical plants of the various public 
schools. The other half of his time shall be 
spent in the performance of his regular engi- 
neering duties within his own building. While 
he is engaged in supervision work, his fireman 
shall be in charge of his plant. 

Section 4. Duties and Rsponsibilities: The 
Supervising Engineer shall: 

(a) Regularly inspect each heating plant 
and see that all mechanical equipment is in 
good order. 


(b) Instruct the men in charge of each heat- 
ing plant in such manner as to: 

1. Maintain proper temperatures. 

2. Operate on as little fuel as possible. 

3. Keep mechanical equipment in _ proper 
shape. 

(c) Report to the Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds any employee who is not 
operating his mechanical plant in a manner 
conducive to the best interests of the Evans- 
ville Public Schools. 

(d) Study the different mechanical plants 
in order to suggest improvements. 


ARTICLE V. CHIEF-JANITOR-ENGINEER 


Section 1. Direction: A Chief-Janitor-Engi- 
neer is under the immediate direction of the 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, and 
the local direction of the Principal of the school 
building committed to his charge. 


Section 2. Selection: He shall be appointed 
by the Board of Education upon recommenda- 
tion of the Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds and the Business Manager. 

Section 3. Duties and Responsibilities: He 
shall see that: 

(a) His buildings and grounds are at all 
times maintained in a satisfactory condition 
for school use and occupancy. 

(b) Heating and Mechanical equipment in 
his building is in the best possible condition. 

(c) Assistant Janitors and Housekeepers 
perform their various duties in an efficient 
manner. ¢ 


ARTICLE VI. ASSISTANT JANITORS 
AND HOUSEKEEPERS 


Section 1. Direction: Assistant Janitors 
and Housekeepers shall be under the immedi- 
ate direction of the Chief-Janitor-Engineer in 
charge of the school in which they’ are em- 








Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 27 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 


POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 





WELLS & HUDSON 


Architects & Engineers 


Specializing in School and College 
| Buildings in Northern New England 


| Hanover, N. H. 


ployed and the general direction of the Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

Section 2. Number: The Business Manager 
and the Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds shall determine and notify the Board 
of Education of the number of Assistant Jani- 
tors and Housekeepers needed at various times 
of the year. 

Section 3. Selection: Assistant Janitors and 
Housekeepers are to be selected by the Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds and ap- 
proved by the Business Manager. 

Section 4. Duties: Assistant Janitors and 
Housekeepers shall perform the housekeeping 
work of the school in which they are employed 
and such other duties as may be assigned by 
the Chief-Janitor-Engineer. 


ARTICLE VII. ENGINEERS 


Section 1. Direction: An Engineer shall be 
employed in any school having mechanical 
equipment which requires the full time services 
of an engineer, and shall be under the direction 
of the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

Section 2. Selection: He shall be selected by 
the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
and approved by the Business Manager. 

Section 3. Duties and Responsibilities: An 
Engineer shall: 

(a) Have full charge and be responsible for 
the condition, safety and proper operation of 
the mechanical plant of the school to which he 
is assigned. 

(b) Regularly inspect all machinery, boilers, 
pumps, engines, motors, dynamos, fans, steam 
piping and mechanical equipment of all kinds 
to see that same are in good working condition 
at all times. 

(c) Report to the Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds any needed changes, addi- 
tions, repairs or alterations in the mechancial 
equipment. 

(d) Make necessary tests of his plant to 
ascertain the most efficient and economical 
methods of operation. 

(e) Perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to him by the Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds. 


‘RTICLE VIII. FIREMEN 


Section 1. Direction: A Fireman in under 
the immediate direction of the Engineer in 
charge of the plant he is firing, and the general 
direction of the Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Section 2. Selection: He shall be selected 
by the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
and approved by the Business Manager. 

Section 3. Duties and Resporsibilities: A 
Fireman must be qualified to perform properly 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Steel Locker Economy ~ - 


(1 purchasers select equipment which adds to the beauty and 
appearance of a school and contributes to its convenience and 
efficiency » y7 not only for today but for years to come. When lockers 
are to be installed, they select the type that is in keeping with the finest 
fittings and furnishings, presents a neat and pleasing appearance and 
withstands the-rough treatment of heedlessly abusive youngsters. That 
is economical, sane buying. 


Medart Steel Lockers have always been the first choice of school officials be- 
cause of their superior design, construction and finish. Made of the finest 
steel. Warp-proof. Baked-on enamel surface furnishes clean attractive ap- 
pearance. Finished in green or gray with standard louvered doors. Many 
styles and sizes to meet all requirements. Write for Medart Locker Catalog 
describing in detail the entire line. 


iil a. of FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Gymnasium and Play- 3530 DeKalb Street ~ , §t. Louis » Missouri 


ground Equipment. See 
announcement on page] 12 NEW YORK 4 PITTSBURGH + PHILADELPHIA 4 CLEVELAND +4 DETROIT « CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES «4 SAN FRANCISCO 


MEDART LOCKERS 


@w~ ww “The Standard by Which All Lockers are Judged” Ww WW 
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Keep the Elements Out of Your Budget 


When ordinary metal roofing corrodes, 
rain water leaks into the school building. 
Far worse than this, it leaks into your 


budget. 


Unless you equip the building with metals 


that do not rust, replacement charges must 
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Jamaica High School 


Jamaica, L. I. 





become a regular feature of your annual 
expenditures. 


Copper, Brass and Bronze are immune to 
corrosion. Keep the elements out of your 


school budget by using these rustproof 
metals. 


ee eee 
ewe # son 
a eb PREF . 


‘ Bronze doors and grille work of the new 
Jamaica High School at Jamaica, Long Island. 
Copper roofing gives lasting protection to this 
building, shown at the top of the page. It was 
designed by William H. Gompert, Architect, 
Board of Education, City of New York. 


COPPER t& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway — New York 


——$—$—$— _ 





METALS THAT NEVER RUST — COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
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MILCOR. 


“Expansion” Casings eliminate 
expensive wooden door-and-win- 
| dow trim. This modern metal | 
product should be built into every 
school, for economy, better appear- 
ance, greater permanence, lower 
decorating cost, less upkeep ex- 
pense and for the improved sani- 

tary conditions which are thus 
assured. 


Famous school architects have 
adapted Milcor “Expansion” 
Casings and other Milcor prod- 
ucts very successfully to school- 
room requirements. We shall be 
glad to extend to you the benefit 
of our experience, without cost 
or obligation. 
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the duties of a stoker in the boiler plant of 
the school in which he is employed and to 
assist in operation of the mechanical equipment 
and to perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to him by the Engineer. 


ARTICLE IX. EMPLOYMENT 


Section 1. Qualifications: No person shall 
be eligible for appointment on the janitorial- 
engineering. force of the Evansville Public 
Schools unless he or she: 

(1) Shall be able to read, write and speak 
the English language. 

(2) Shall be clean and neat in appearance. 

(3) Shall not be addicted to the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

(4) Shall be a citizen of the United States 
and a resident of Evansville. 

(5) Shall have sufficient knowledge and ex- 
perience in the use, operation and care of the 
mechanical equipment used for the heating, 
ventilating, lighting, and cleaning of the school 
building to insure the Board of Education 
against the damage to school property or health 
of teachers and pupils. 

(6) Shall not be under the age of 21 or 
Over the age of 45 years. 

(7) Shall be able-bodied and of good char- 
acter. 

Section 2. Application: All applicants for 
positions in the janitorial-engineering depart- 
ment must file applications with the Superin- 
tendent of Buildings and Grounds, such appli- 
cation to be subject to the approval of the 
Business Manager. 

Section 3. Assignments: Assignments of 
employees shall be made according to the needs 
of the respective schools, and employees shall 
be subject to transfer upon recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
and approval of the Business Manager. 


Section 4. Persons Now Employed: If per- 
Sons now employed in the Evansville Public 
Schools are giving satisfactory service, the 


above qualifications shall not strictly apply. 


ARTICLE X. HOURS AND ATTENDANCE 


Section 1. Opening Hours: The Chief-Jani- 
tor-Kngineers and other employees regularly 





‘cant 
Miloor ites walls 


IRE finds no hiding place in which to stalk its victims and leap unexpectedly upon its 
prey, if walls and ceilings are plastered on Milcor Metal Lath an 


Even should Fire succeed in seizing upon the 
combustible furnishings of a room, it is 
blocked when it reaches walls protected by 
Milcor products. 
Lath, even with wood stud construction 
confines Fire to the room in which it starts 
for at least one full hour. 
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lurk in 


Plaster on Milcor Metal 


metal building products. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., LaCrosse, Wis. 


MILCOR_-> 


FIRESAFE METAL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


engaged in the operation and maintenance of 
school buildings and grounds shall report for 
daily duty early enough to have their respec- 
tive buildings properly conditioned for school. 


Section 2. Closing Hour: Janitor-Engineer- 
ing employees in charge of buildings shall not 
absent themselves from school premises dur- 
ing school hours without the principal’s con- 
sent, nor shall they close their buildings before 
their regular daily duties are completed. 

Section 3. Inspection Before Closing: Be- 
fore closing, the Chief-Janitor-Engineer shall 
visit each room to see that: 


(1) All pupils and teachers are gone. 
(2) All lights are out. 

(3) All fires are safe. 

(4) All windows and openings are closed. 
(5) All outside doors are locked. 


Section 4. Extra-School Activities: The 
Chief-Janitor-Engineer shall be in attendance 
at all regular school activities, and shall receive 
no compensation for such attendance. He and 
the necessary assistants shall receive due com- 
pensation for all activities not connected with 
the school. The principal shall decide when 
there is any doubt as to whether the janitor- 
engineer employees shall receive pay. 

Section 5. Extreme Cold Weather: When 
the weather is extremely cold, Engineers and 
Chief-Janitor-Engineers shall spend such extra 
time as necessary to maintain proper temper- 
atures. 

Section 6. Daily Inspection: The Chief- 
Janitor-Engineer should inspect the building 
daily (Sundays and Holidays included) to see 
that everything is in proper order. 

Section 7. Saturdays and Holidays: All jani- 
torial-engineering employees shall be entitled 
to Saturday afternoons and holidays except in 
emergencies. 


ARTICLE XI. TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Section 1. Standard Tools: The following 
tools and supplies which are supplied by the 
Central Office, shall be kept on hand and used 
as standard equipment: 


1. Floor brush. 5. Radiator brush. 
2. Counter brush. 6. Serub brush. 

3. Hopper brush. 7. Broom. 

4. Sanitary closet brush. 8. Sanitary duster. 


allied products. 


In addition to supreme firesafety, Milcor 
construction offers greater rigidity and per- 
manent freedom from cracks, streaks, sag- 
ging and other dangers that mar appear- 
ance and cause expensive repairs. 


Before you build a new school or remodel the old 
one, find out all about the complete line of Milcor 







Send for these 
Valuable Books on 
Safe Construction 


The 80-page Milcor Manual contains 
important technical facts on metal lath 
construction and Architectural Speci- 
fications for firesafe buildings. There 
are many methods and products de- 
scribed in this Manual, with which you 
should become familiar before deciding 
on any construction expenditures. Mil- 
cor engineers will be glad to cooperate 
with your Building Committee, with- 
out cost or obligation. 


The Milcor Architectural Sheet Metal 
Guide features Spanish Metal Tile 


Roofing and other Milcor Products, 
also essential to safest construction. Use 
the coupon or write us a letter out- 
lining your plans. 





9. Scrubbing mop. 16. Chamois skin. 
10. Mop bucket. 17. Cleaning cloths. 
11. Plumber's friend. 18. Putty knife. 

12. Coal bucket. 19. Pliers. 


13. Dust pan. 20. 
14. Galvanized iron pail. 21. Bamboo basket. 
15. Wringer pail. 22. Standard cleaner. 


Other tools and supplies will be furnished as 
they are needed. 

Section 2. Use and Care of Tools: At speci- 
fied times, all Chief-Janitor-Engineers will as- 
semble at the Business Office for inspection in 
the care and use of tools and supplies. The 
purpose of these lectures is to promote efficiency 
and economy. The Supervising Housekeeper 
shall see that the instruction given in these 
lectures is carried out. 


ARTICLE XII. TOOL ROOM OR CABINET 


Section 1. Purpose. Each Chief-Janitor- 
Engineer shall have a room or cabinet which 
ean be locked. The purpose of this room or 
cabinet is to provide a definite place for the 


Screwdriver. 


orderly storage of all janitor’s tools and 
supplies. 
Section 2. Location: The toolroom or cabi- 


net shall be in such a place to afford the janitor 
the greatest convenience in the use and storage 
of his tools and supplies. 

Section 3. Loaning Tools. No tools or school 
property of any description is to be removed 
from the school premises by anyone without a 
written permit from the Business Manager. 


ARTICLE XIII. PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Section 1. Care of Face, Hands and Hair: 
Every janitorial-engineer employee should have 
clean hands and face at all times, should obtain 
hair cuts at proper intervals, should keep his 
hair combed, and should shave daily. 

A man’s outward appearance is a decided 
asset, and the janitor who takes pride in his 
personal appearance will find his reward in the 
prompt reaction of the children in their en- 
deavor to follow the example he sets. 

Section 2. Uniforms: Employees must wear 
the standard uniform prescribed by the Board 
of Education. 


ARTICLE XIV. HEATING AND VENTI- 


LATING 


Section 1. Control of Heating: The Engi- 
neer, or where there is no Engineer, the Chief- 
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The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 


Madden Grade School, Bedford, Indiana 
E. E. Dunlap Co., Architects 


Janitor-Engineer shall be in charge of and be 
responsible for heating and ventilating. 


Section 2. Minimum and Maximum Tempera- 
tures: Rooms shall be brought to the follow- 
ing temperatures one-half hour before school 
opens sessions and maintained as nearly as 
— at these temperatures throughout the 

ay: 

(1) Classrooms 68 degrees. 

(2) Gymnasiums 55 degrees F. 

(3) Showers and Dressing Rooms 72 de- 
grees. 

(4) Shops and manual training rooms 65 
degrees. 

(5) Toilets 55 degrees. 


Section 3. Record of Coal Used: The man in 
charge of heating should keep a careful record 
of coal used. 


ARTICLE XV. CLEANING 


Section 1. Sweeping: The Chief-Janitor- 
Engineer must see that all rooms including 
corridors, are swept each school day. Sweep- 
ing should begin not later than twenty minutes 
after the afternoon classes are over. Halls may 
be swept earlier. 


Section 2. Dusting: All furniture and wood- 
work must be dusted daily. Dusting must be 
completed at least thirty minutes before the 
opening of school. After sweeping, enough 
time must be given dust to settle before dust- 
ing is begun. Standard dust mops and cloths 
furnished by the Janitorial-Engineering Depart- 
ment. 


Section 3. Mopping: Such rooms as require 
mopping and scrubbing shall be mopped or 
scrubbed at such times as the Principal or 
Supervisor of Housekeeping designate. 


Section 4. Cleaning of Woodwork: All wood- 
work, including desks, chairs, railings, etc., 
must be kept clean at all times. Whenever the 
Principal or Supervisor of Housekeeping so 
designate it, this cleaning shall be done with 
the cleaning solution provided for that purpose. 

Section 5. Toilets: The Chief-Janitor-Engi- 
neer must see that all closets and urinals are 
in repair every day during the school year, and 
that they are thoroughly cleaned and deodorized 
daily. The tools and cleaning solution provided 


Stone for the 
Small Town School 


CHOOL boards planning the erection of new 
buildings will find it to their advantage to inves- 
tigate the beauty, outstanding structural merit, good 
weathering properties, and real economy of our Gray 
INDIANA LIMESTONE. 


The most beautiful educational buildings in America 


today, ranging from grade schools to college and uni- 
versity buildings, are using the product of this Com- 
pany’s quarries, either for the entire exterior walls, 
or for trim in connection with walls built of other 


materials. 


Architects as well as those having in charge the 
erection of new school buildings find our booklet 
“Indiana Limestone for School and College Buildings” 
immensely valuable. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy upon request. Address, 


Service Bureau, Box 780, Bedford, Indiana 
Quarries and Mills: Bedford, Ind., and Bloomington, Ind. 





by the Janitorial-Engineering Department shall 
be used daily in this cleaning process. The 
sprays must be kept running while urinals are 
in use. Whenever it is possible, the urinals 
shall be hosed down three or four times a day. 
Closet seats must be inspected several times a 
day and thoroughly washed ‘when necessary. 
Careful daily inspection of the walls of the 
toilets must be made and writing found thereon 
removed. Bowls and urinals must not be 
allowed to become stained, but must be kept in a 
white and sanitary condition. 

Section 6. Basement Condition: The em- 
ployees of the Janitorial-Engineering Depart- 
ment must see that the basement is kept clean, 
wholesome and orderly at all times. Accumu- 
lation of material, refuse or waste of any kind 
will not be tolerated. Any accumulation of old 
desks, books, junk, or old equipment should be 
reported to the Business Office at once. 

Section 7. Window Cleaning: The Chief- 
Janitor-Engineer shall see that the windows are 
kept clean at all times. Broken glass shall 
be reported to the Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds at once. 

Section 8. Towels, Toilet Paper and Soap: 
These supplies shall be obtained by the Princi- 
pal through requisitions to the Business Office. 

Section 9. Stairs and Attics: These places 
must be kept clean at all times, and no material 
is to be stored on or under the stairs. 


Section 10. Playgrounds, Sidewalks and 
Lawns: Playgrounds must be kept clear of 
paper and other refuse, and sidewalks swept 
regularly. Lawns must be kept trimmed and 
watered. Snow and ice must be removed from 
the sidewalks before school hours. 

Section 11. Electric Lamps and Fixtures: 
All electric lamps, shades, fixtures and other 
glasswork must be kept clean and free from 
dust. 

Section 12. Window Shades: Window’‘shades 
shall be kept in repair and free from dust. 
Any evidence of carelessness in the handling 
of shades shall be reported to the Principal at 
once. 

Section 13. Inkwells: Inkwells_ shall be 
cleaned out whenever necessary. They shall be 
filled upon the Principal’s order. 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Section 14. Blackboards: Blackboards shall 
be washed at least once each week. 

Section 15. Lavatories and Drinking Foun- 
tains: Lavatories and drinking fountains must 
be kept clean and sanitary at all times. 


Section 16. Methods of Cleaning: All Jani- 
torial-Engineering employees engaged in the 
work of cleaning shall receive instruction at 
such times as the Business Office deems neces- 
sary. This instruction has for its purpose, the 
teaching of efficiency and economy. This in- 
struction will be given for the most part 
through lectures. Chief-Janitor-Engineers will 
be required to attend such lectures and to im- 
part the instructions to all employees under 
them. 

ARTICLE XVI. GENERAL DUTIES 


Section 1. Errands: Janitorial-Engineering 
employees shall run errands only upon the order 
of the Principal. The Principal should not send 
an employee off the school property except in 
the case of an emergency when no one else 
can be entrusted with the errand. 

Section 2. Clocks: Each day that school is 
in session the Chief-Janitor-Engineer should 
call the Business Office and get the school 
time. His clocks should be regulated accord- 
ingly. 

Section 3. Economy in the Use of Supplies: 
Janitorial Engineering employees shall see that 
lights are burned only when necessary. All 
supplies should be carefully used, and any un- 
necessary waste reported to the Principal. 

Section 4. Inspection of Out-of-the-Way- 
Places: Roofs, attics, tunnels, gutters, fire 
escapes, etc., should be inspected the first week 
of every month. 

Section 5. Exhaustion of Coal Supply: The 
Engineer or Chief-Janitor-Engineer shall notify 
the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
whenever the supply of coal begins to run low. 

Section 6. Minor Repairs: Changing of 
seats and minor repairs shall be taken care 
of according to the wishes of the Principal. 
The Chief-Janitor-Engineer should make small 
repairs whenever he sees that they are needed 
and should not call on the Department of Build- 
ings and Grounds unless necessary. 

(Concluded on Page 100) 
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Safeguarding Health 


LOORS that bear the brunt of hundreds of scraping feet—walls 
that are touched by many hands—are bound to be the rule in 
school buildings. . 
Your children’s health demands that such floors and walls offer in- 
herent qualities of cleanliness... they must be practically germproof. 
Marble meets fully every requirement of school building sanitation. 
It is impervious to moisture, does not readily collect dust and is easily 
kept clean... when it /ooks clean, it is clean. Its wearing qualities and 
low cost of maintenance, too, make marble the most economical of all 
materials for interior finish. 


Write Department B-10 for a copy of a folder telling 
more about the use of mardsle in schools. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING +» CLEVELAND - OHIO 





There is No. Substitute for Marbl 
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All-Steel-Equip Company 


200 JOHN STREET — Main Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL. 


District Offices and Warehouses 

KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—3800 N. Spring St. 
MILWAUKEE—4610 Sycamore St. 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 

PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. DesPlaines St. 
CLEVELAND—816 Huron Road. 





because they 


product. 


Aik Steel Equip 
ompany~ 


Los Angeles, New York, and 
Chicago. 


An integral part of the locker itself, 
with the pins inside the locker. 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Sturdily Made—New “‘Built-in’’ Features 


TEEL LOCKERS—designed to give the maximum of service, because they 


are made of strong FLEXIBL E metal. Like a blade of fine Toledo steel, 
they embody supple strength with good appearance. . 
ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY Lockers satisfy engineers and users alike 


are particularly constructed with each detail carefully designed 
and supervised to attain the final perfect result. 
features of these steel lockers mark their superiority over the average steel 
You will find ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY LOCKERS in the 


large schools of Kansas City, 


e 


The many new “Built-In” 


Notice Our New 
“Built-In” Hinge 
a self-enclosed hinge 
It’s as near “thief-proot” 


as possible in locker construction. A “free- 


swinging” 


NOY? AONIQY? AO ICH? AO ICY? AON IO/2 AOWICYH? AOWOH? AOWOH? AON ICY? & AONIO/? AOWNOE/H? AOUWIOQH? AOC? ONC? ONO? AOIO/? -AONIO/> 0! 


sturdy steel hinge allows the 
door to swing almost back, not enough to 
strike the adjoining locker, but sufficiently 
far to keep aisles clear. This hinge is 
flush frame type. 
out catchy rough edges. 
opy over the pin head permits easy clean- 
ing, and adds to the compact attractive appearance of the 
locker itself. 


It “fits” the frame with- 
The little can- 





Notice the absence of unsightly rivet heads. 





(Concluded from Page 98) 

Section 7. Combustibles: Combustibles of 
any nature should be kept in metal containers 
and rubbish and waste should not be allowed 
to accumulate. Slack piles should be watched 
carefully for fires. 

Section 8. Authority Over Pupils: No Jani- 
torial-Engineering employee shall exercise any 
authority over pupils unless given permission 
by the Principal. 

Section 9. Old Equipment: It will be neces- 
sary for the Chief-Janitor-Engineer to account 
for all worn out equipment. All supplies used 
must be accounted for. 

Section 10. Water, Electricity, and Fuel: The 
main water supply and the main electric 
switch should be turned off daily before the 
Chief-Janitor-Engineer leaves the building. 

All employees should see that strict economy 
is practiced in the use of water, light, and fuel. 


ARTICLE XVII. SUMMER CLEANING 


Section 1. Responsibility: The Chief-Jani- 
tor-Engineer or other employees designated, 
shall, during the summer months, between the 
close of school in June and the opening of 
school in September, give the school building 
and equipment a thorough cleaning. The sum- 
mer vacation affords the greatest amount of 
time for this work, and each plant shouid be 
put in first class condition. 


Section 2. Duties: (a) 
bish and unclaimed articles. 

(b) See that all keys are tagged and turned 
in to the principal. 

(c) Remove all pictures, 
shades, etc. 

(d) Wash all woodwork and furniture in 
such manner as is designated by Supervisor 
of Housekeeping. 

(e) Sweep building from top to bottom and 
oil or scrub all floors. 

(f) Clean all toilet bowls, urinals wash- 
bowls, sinks and drinking fountains. 

(g) Clean the boiler, engine and fan rooms 
and the equipment in them. 

(h) Clean all lamps and shades. 

(i) Polish all bright parts of machinery and 
all metal surfaces. 

(j) Varnish desks if necessary. 


Get rid of all rub- 


dust all walls, 


(k) Whitewash where necessary. 

(1) Paint where necessary (especially toilet 
rooms). 

(m) Do all minor repair jobs. 
will be furnished by Business Office. 

(n) Wash all windows. 

(o) Clean inkwells. 


ARTICLE XVIII. SALARIES 


Section 1. Basis: All Janitorial-Engineering 
employees shall be employed on a monthly 
basis but shall be paid semi-monthly. 

Section 2. Amount: The Board of Educa- 
tion shall fix the salary schedule for all em- 
ployees. 

Section 3. Extra Work: Whenever a build- 
ing is used by any organization not intimately 
connected with the school, a regular janitor- 
employee must be in charge. He shall be paid 
extra for such duty. 


ARTICLE XIX. REPAIRS AND ALTERA- 
TIONS 


Section 1. Personal Tools Required: Each 
Chief-Janitor-Engineer shall supply himself, at 
his own expense, with the following tools: 

One hammer. 

One 12” monkey wrench. 
One 14” pipe wrench. 
One set packing tools. 
One pair pliers. 

One rule. 

One file. 

One screw driver. 

One cold chisel. 


Section 2. Repair Work: The Chief-Janitor- 
Engineer shall make such repairs as he is able. 
The maintenance department should not be 
called to do the work that building employees 
can do themselves. 

Section 3. Repair Work Requiring Extra 
Expense: Whenever the Chief-Janitor-Engi- 
neer needs materials ffor repairs he ‘should 
notify the Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds. 

ARTICLE XX. BULLETINS 


Section 1. Nature and Purpose: From time 
to time, the Business Office will mail bulletins 
to the various principals. These bulletins will 
deal with janitorial-engineering problems and 


Material 


should be read to the janitorial-engineering em- 
ployees by the principal and then delivered to 
the employees. The executive officers of the 
Janitorial-Engineering force shall see that em- 
ployees are governed by the bulletins. 


City Adopts Boy’s Simple Drawing as a Safety 


Measure 
A schoolboy’s drawing has been adopted by 
the street department in the city of Springfield, 
Mass., to warn school pupils not to take any 
risks when they are crossing busy streets. 
These figures are very simple to draw for 
“Watchful Slim” has a mere wisp of a body, 





but they appeal to the school children and they 
obey his warning to “Stop, Look, Listen” before 
venturing across the street. The boy who de- 
vised this simple but effective sign, Herman 
Richter, was rewarded for his good work by 
being presented a big league baseball outfit 
consisting of a ball, bat and glove. The ‘Watch- 
ful Slim” figures are stenciled on the sidewalks 
and pavements near the schools. 


—Providence, R. I. The rules governing the 
salaries of janitors have been amended to pro- 
vide that a janitor or other employee may be 
absent for three days without loss of pay in case 
of the death of a father, mother, brother, sister, 
husband, wife, or child, or such other relative 
with whom the janitor or employee may be 
living. 
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St. Agnes Parochial School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mark Pfaller, Architect, Milwaukee. 


End Your 


“school-floor” problem 


CHOOL floors know what wear is. No 
wonder so many “wear out.” 


Here is the flooring which is putting an end 
to the “school-floor” problem — Asbestone. 
It is ideal from every standpoint — looks, 
comfort, hygiene, upkeep, cost. 


Asbestone will last as long as the building. 

"AS BESTON a - is ee id to the ay lg a 
re resistant; dustless—easy to keep clean. 

GUARANTEED PRODU Po 


TRADE MARK 





Asbestone Magnesia flooring is installed in 
plastic form or in tiles over old or new wood 
or concrete underfloors. 


The cost is very low, and there’s no upkeep. 
You have a floor that stays new. 


Write us for full particulars and samples. 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


214 Madison St. 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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Keeping the School Board Informed 


I. T. Simley, Superintendent City Schools, South St. Paul, Minn. 


“Sworn in and cursed out” is, according to 
saying, the lot of the average school-board 
member. Under the circumstances, the interim 
ought to be made maximally pleasant and prof- 
itable both to the members of the board and to 
those whom they serve. If this condition is to 
be realized, it is necessary, first of all, that the 
board be informed; that they be supplied with 
information with reference to practically every- 
thing that pertains to the system of which they 
have the responsibility and charge. They can’t 


— direct, advise, and legislate unless they have as 


a basis the necessary facts and data pertinent 
to the problem in hand. The superintendent, as 
the executive agent or officer of the board, is the 
logical person to supply this information. Nor 
has the superintendent discharged his duty 
when he has supplied whatever information the 
board may request of its own accord. On the 
contrary, he should anticipate the needs of his 
board in this particular and act accordingly. 
Ordinarily the superintendent knows—at least 
he ought to know—more about what the board 
needs to know than the members do themselves. 

Though much information can and should be 
supplied orally, it has been the writer’s experi- 
ence through a period of six years of following 
the practice, that a written monthly report, 
copy of which is sent to each board member 
from two to four days in advance of any board 
meeting, has proved an excellent device for 
keeping the board informed and for bringing 
about that harmony and cooperation that ought 
to characterize the relationship between super- 
intendent and board and thus enable them to 
_do their job of running the schools. In addition 
—to its educational value, such a report, being 
mailed so as to reach board members in advance 
of the meeting, gives the members an oppor- 
tunity to think and talk over proposed recom- 
mendations in advance, instead of disposing of 
them on the spur of the moment; it facilitates 
board-meeting business; finally, it gives them 
a written record of school activities and affairs, 
as well as their notes on board action. 


~~ The chief characteristics of the monthly re- 


port which the writer has used with success are: 

1. It is typewritten. 

2. It is not longer than necessary. 

3. Each subject discussed has a brief topical 
heading. 

4. The content is timely and consists of (a) 
information, (b) recommendations and sugges- 
tions, (c) a statement of bills to be allowed in 
triple-column form indicating payee, purpose, 
and amount. 

5. A copy is mailed to each board member a 
few days in advance of the meeting for which 
the report has been prepared. 

It may be appropriate to write briefly of the 
manner in which the content for a report is 
decided upon. The most satisfactory method 
in the writer’s experience has been to keep in 
his files a folder into which are placed from 
time to time notes and data that seem worthy 
of incorporation into the report. When the time 
comes for the making of the report, the month’s 
accumulation of material is gone over, sorted, 
and weighed as to value, and such parts of it 
are used as seem worthy. The topics having 
thus been selected, the superintendent will dic- 
tate or write what he wishes to say and his 
stenographer will do the rest. 

By way of illustration as to form and content, 
one of the writer’s actual reports is herewith 
reproduced. 


TO THE HONORABLE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1, 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 

I am pleased to hand you herewith the following 
report preparatory to your meeting Wednesday eve- 

ning, October 13, 1926. 


I. T. SIMLEY, Superintendent. 


School Gardens Win State Fair Premiums 
I am happy to announce the winning of premium 
money by our school garden clubs as indicated below. 
The money has been turned over to our clerk. 


POOUROTOR, GOPGOR CHUB. cccccccccccccaces $ 21.95 
TS Be eee eee 20.30. 
ry SN STEIN 5. ans ccescceacccccees 19.85 
EY I 6 05.0 5-60. 0:0:6456 0406468 19.40 
SURIOr-Eeree Garden Club. .....cccccceses 18.50 

ad s0ns 55d Nao es eden eee hawas $100.00 


There were many individual entries from among our 
boys and girls, in flowers, vegetables. and home-beauti- 
fication projects. Many prizes were won. 


Receipts Sent to Our Clerk 
Since September Ist, the following sums of money 
have been received by my office and sent to Mr. Stev- 


enson, our clerk: 

9/17/26—Cans and gas used by Canning Club..$ 26.81 

10/ 7/26—Premium money—Garden RR 4.000465 100.00 

10/ 8/26—Violin and Piano Books............... 55.55 
NS FACKA CSA RHE ERE O 605s se KAA eee Cee senses $182.36 


Special Help Rooms 

All preliminary arrangements have now been made 
so that on Monday, October 11, our special help de- 
partment was organized with maximum full enroll- 
ment. We have moved one department to the Roose- 
velt building with Miss Penrod in charge. The other 
department was left in Central with Miss Ritchie in 
charge. Each department has now an enrollment of 
fifteen (15) which is the maximum allowed by the 
state for the $100 per capita aid. 


A Suggested Program for Our School Doctor 
After a careful analysis of our needs, and after 
careful consideration of tentative plans, first with the 
nurse, then with members of our board including the 
president, and finally with Dr. Lowe, I am proposing 
for your official consideration and disposition, the fol- 
lowing program for our school doctor. Each doctor 
in the city was given a copy on October 5 with an 
invitation to offer suggestions. 
The school doctor’s program for South St. Paul 
shall be subject always to the following provisos: 
a. State law provision regarding nonexaminations. 
b. Absolute and meticulously careful recognition of 
the right of parents to have own family physician. 
I. Formal Medical Examinations. 
1. First examination including examination of 
heart and lungs. 
a. Every beginner in system (estimated 250). 
b. Every new pupil in system (estimated 200). 
e. Every former pupil not previously examined. 
2. Reexamination of: 
a. Pupils recommended for reexamination by 
nurse. 
b. Followup 
himself. 
3. Annual examination of all athletes. 
4. Examination of “special help” pupils. 
Ii. Incidental examinations: 
1. Pupils hurt on school grounds. 
2. Pupils suspected of contagious disease. 

Ill. Treatment—(Optional and subject in every in- 
stance, except in unavoidable emergency cases, to 
parents’ and patient’s wishes with reference to 
family physician.) 

1. Prescriptions. 

a. For common skin diseases. 

b. Home remedies. 

ec. Malnutrition. 

First Aid. 

a. Set broken bones. 

b. Treat minor wounds. 

IV. Issuance of attendance permits except those com 
ing under jurisdiction of Health Officer. 

V. Occasional inspections of each school building. 

1. Check sanitary and hygienic conditions. 
2. Group inspections of children in their rooms. 
The Diphtheria Situation 
Cases of diphtheria in two families of the Roosevelt 

School developed last week. At this writing there 

have been two deaths. Both families were discovered 

by our Miss Bryce who should be commended for good 


cases as indicated by doctor 


work. The children from these families were imme- 
diately excluded, and all the remaining children cul- 
tured by Dr. Lowe and the two nurses. Very fortu- 
nately every culture was reported back negative. It 


would seem, therefore, to have been caught in time 


and to have been put under control. 
Outside Steps to Central 
Mr. Page and his home-mechanics boys have under- 
taken the building of concrete outside steps to Central. 
The old iron approaches had worn smooth and thus 
became risky. The rebuilding furnished an excellent 
project in concrete for our boys. 
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Further Reports on Our Boilers 
Wilson: Mr. Palmer has raised the water glass. 
No expense. I haven't been able to get any one as 
yet to change the safety valves. 


Lincoln: Mr. Hanson has done his own repairs. We 
had a suitable valve. Materials cost $1.45. 
High: I am getting a second bid on covering boil- 


ers. This, of course, is not an order but a recom- 
mendation which it seems we ought to act on. Mr. 
Pagenkopf and Mr. Ostlund will do the work. 

Central: Mr. Grayson and Mr. Bowers have done all 
the work in Central. The bill for materials has not 
as yet reached us. 

Roosevelt: The 
been raised. 

Hot Water for the Washington School 

Mr. Heselton has filed a request for hot-water facili- 

ties for the Washington school. 


Principalship in Washington 
Thus far Miss Lillian Blair has served as teacher 
chairman in the absence of a principal. Would you be 
willing to give her the principalship for the year? 
The additional pay, I believe, would be $100.00. 


Petitions From Pastors for @xcusing Children for 
Religious Instruction 

A ‘petition has been filed with me for presentation 
to the board asking for the release of certain children 
from grades four, five, and six for the purpose of re- 
ceiving religious instruction in certain churches in the 
city for the period following recess on Wednesday 
forenoon of each week. It is understood, of course, 
that only those children will be excused for whom the 
prescribed arrangements shall have been maue. The 
children remaining in school will be given substitute 
work. The pastors petitioning are Burdette L. Main, 
for First M. EK. Church; W. F. Finch for First Presby- 
terian Church; Wallace Sterns for Clark Memorial 
Chureh; David J. Laurence for Bethesda Lutheran 
Chureh; Robt. C. Ackerman for St. Paulus Lutheran 
Seon Arthur W. Koehler for Grace Lutheran 
“hurch, 


water columns have not as yet 


A Request for Your Opinion 

On August 26 one of our teachers wrote me anid 
asked for a “‘leave of absence’ for two weeks, explain- 
ing that her doctor had advised this extension of her 
vacation. I made arrangements for the necessary sub- 
stitute and so notified her. In certifying the pay roll 
to our clerk, I made a deduction of the two weeks’ 
salary. She intimated to me that she had expected 
her absence to apply on her sick leave. I, on the other 
hand, without doing much thinking about it in ad- 
vance, had looked upon her absence as a special leave 
since she had not as yet arrived to assume her teach- 
ing position. If am wrong, I wish to make the 
proper correction. 


Electric Wires on Central Grounds 
During windy weather particularly the electric wires 
running through the trees along the west side of the 
Central school grounds cross and cause trouble. 1 
believe this matter has previously been discussed by 
the board. Something definite ought to be done. 


Parent Presents Claim 
By special request I am calling to the board’s at- 
tention a claim for doctor's services for a child of 
Cc. J. Kiel, 1031 Dwane, who was hurt last year on 
the Lincoln playgrounds, The school regrets the acci- 
dent, but, according to Miss Gerlach, it certainly was 
not due to any negligence on the part of the school. 
Shall We Continue Selling Pens? 
Pens may be sold wholesale two for a penny. 
usually retail five or six for a nickel. Shall we supply 
them? Shall we sell them? Or shall we have the 
ehildren buy them where they wish? In the past I 
understand the schools have sold them. 


The Wilson Situation 

Our Wilson school is not organized on an efficient 
basis. With our present help, we could easily care for 
double our enrollment. The situation, however, is not 
easily remedied. I shall be glad to lay before you 
various plans and suggestions. If we decide to con- 
tinue under our present organization, we shall have 
to do some readjusting in order to care for cooking 
for the upper-grade girls. In view of our paying Miss 
Wisniewski’s fare from another building to Wilson, 
would it not be equally fair to pay Mr. Page's and 
Miss Larson’s? 


They 


Night School 
I have ready for your disposition the formal appli- 
cation for night school to the State Departinent of 
Education. 
About Fuel 
Our fuel contracts should be formally disposed of. 
The committee selected Elkhorn screenings for our 
high-school buildings to be furnished by the Empire 
Fuel Company at $6.95 a ton. To be furnished by I. 
A. Grant & Co. are Pocahontas screenings at $7.15 a 
ton for our Roosevelt, and Pocahontas mine run at 
$8.32 for the Wilson, Lincoln, Central, and Wash- 
ington. 
Quincy A. Hall will test each car for $8.50 which is 
$5.00 for the test and $3.50 for collecting the samples. 


(Concluded on Page 104) 





AMERICANIZATION SCHOOL VISITORS. 
Seven hundred members of the Americanization Schools of the State of Connecticut recently visited the White 


House. In the center of the group (right to left): 


missioner of Education. 


Robert C. Deming, President Coolidge, and John J. Tigert, Com- 
Mr. Deming is Director of the Americanization Committee of Conecticut. 
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OR the modern educational building where 

there is a need of locker equipment — 

whether it be the Grammar School, High 
School, College or University—there is a type 
of Durabilt Steel Locker to meet every require- 
ment. 


In the accompanying illustrations of the New 
Senior High School at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
will be found applications of uses of a few of 
the numerous styles of Durabilt Steel Lockers. 


Note the neat and pleasing effect produced by 
the long rows of recessed lockers built in the 
walls of the spacious corridors. 


In the team rooms, large lockers—free stand- 
ing on legs—provide ample space for the safe 
and convenient storage of all clothing. 


The box lockers illustrated are not only adapted 
to efficient storage of gym suits, but can also 
be used in classrooms for books; in manual 
training departments for tools, aprons, and 
other items; in sewing rooms and numerous 
other places where the storage of small articles 
is necessary. 


Durabilt Steel Lockers when installed in Inter- 
mediate Schools provide the same advantages 
of economy, long life and satisfactory service 
that make them the choice of discriminating 
buyers for the leading Junior and Senior High 
Schools of our Country. 


Our Locker Handbook contains most compre- 
hensive information on lockers for all Interme- 
diate and High School purposes. If you have 
not already received your copy, phone our 
nearest Sales Office or write us direct at 
Aurora and it will be forwarded immediately. 





Eau Claire Senior High School, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Yo better built than Duabiltl 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 
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There’s a Durabilt Locker 
For Every Requirement 








Sales Offices In All Principal Cities 
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Team Room Lockers 


Gym Box Lockers 


AURORA,ILL. 
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WASHABLE 


--- SQ THEY OUTLAST IN WEAR AND BEAUTY 





HE six new schools built in the City of Yon- 

kers within the last three years have been 
equipped with Tontine exclusively. 
There’s no shade like Tontine for school use. A 
special pyroxylin compound is forced into the very 
fibre of the fabric. 
hole, despite rough wear. 
And Tontine is washable. 
smudges are quickly removed with soap, hot or cold 


It cannot crack or flake or pin- 


Dirt and dust and finger 


water and a brush. 


Tontine is ready for year after year of service 
the most durable, most economical shade cloth on 


the market. 


Send for samples to test and to show colors suitable 
for school use. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID Limited 


New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 











(Concluded from Page 102) 


Who is to mow back the coal when the bins fill up, 
the dealer or we ourselves? 

Use and Abuse of Extra-School Service of Schools 

It will be necessary for me to have a definition of 
policy governing what may be classified under the 
caption ‘Use and Abuse of Extra-School Service of the 
Schools.” There is an abundance of both legitimate 
and illegitimate demand for such service. Already 
both kinds have come to me. Even legitimate de- 
mands must be complied with under some consistent 
and well-defined plan Will you help me solve the 
problem? That you may have something with which 
to start your thinking, I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

Fundamental Principles: 

1. The rights and educational interests of our boys 

and girls shall come first and shall be paramount 
and shall be consistently safeguarded. Our 
schools are and shall be maintained especially 
for them. The fact that they give our teachers 
and other employees respectable and desirable 
positions is incidental. ‘The fact that certain 
business establishments profit through school 
sales is incidental. Even the fact that it gives 
our board members opportunities for service and 
positions of recognition and honor is incidental. 
Primarily the schools belong to our boys and 
girls and through them to society. 
If, incidental to the service rendered our boys 
and girls, or if, after these interests have been 
served, there is room for additional and direct 
service to our community, we should, of course, 
as the responsible directorate, be happy to ex- 
tend such service. 

8. Whenever school property is used by extra- 
school organizations or individuals it shall be 
under the charge of some definitely authorized 
person, preferably a janitor or member of the 
faculty, and in accordance with definitely estab- 
lished rules and regulations. 

lication: 7 

“- Use of school buildings or rooms outside of 
school hours. . - 

1. For boy or girl or school organizations such 
as boy scouts, girl scouts, parent-teacher 
associations, etc. : 

a. Shall there be any charge for light, heat, 
janitor service, etc.? : : 

b. Shall the superintendent use his own dis- 
eretion in approving the person to be in 
charge? ; 7 

2. For organizations not associated with schools, 
such as independent basket-ball teams, indi- 
viduals, societies, etc. ; 
a. Shall there be any charge for rent (in 

case of public exhibitions with admission 
fee), light, heat, janitor service, etc.? 

b. Shall the superintendent or his appointed 
delegate make arrangements for super- 
vision during such use? 

II. Shall school property be allowed to leave the 
building for loan purposes? A piano, a type- 
writer, chairs, tables, manual-training tools, etc., 
are cases in point. (Unless there is something 
unique about the situation here of which I am 
not as yet aware, I should urge an absolute ban 

upon this practice with the exception, probably, 


no 


of some such case as a janitor borrowing a 
wrench, a manual-training teacher borrowing 
a saw, etc.) 


III. To what extent shall outside service be rendered 


by— ‘ 

. 1. Our agricultural department. 
2. Our home-economics department. 
3. Our industrial-training department. 
4. Our printing department. 
5. Our commercial department. 

a. Would it not be safe to dispose of 
each individual request in terms of its 
educational value avoiding as far as 
possible any conflict with local busi- 
ness enterprises ? 

IV. Shall any solicitation of pupils for funds be al- 
lowed ? 
1. Argument in favor: 
a. Makes pupil feel he is given a chance 
to “do his bit.” 





GEORGE W. HARDIN, 
Youngest County Superintendent in Tennessee, 


On January 8, 1927, George W. Hardin was elected su- 
perintendent of the Greene County, Tennessee, schools. He 
is twenty-five years of age, was raised at Greeneville, Tenn., 
where he resides, and is a graduate of Milligan College. 
Mr. Hardin is not only the youngest school superintendent 
in Tennessee but is believed to be the youngest in the 
South. He succeeds Joel N. Pierce, who served in the office 
for fourteen years but was not a candidate for re-election. 


2. Arguments against: 
a. In most cases an indirect and usually a 
second demand upon parent. 
b. An embarrassment for pupil who cannot 
participate. 

Vv. To what extent, if any, shall we allow ourselves 
to become an advertising or announcement 
medium for extra-school activities ? 

1. Shall we allow poster advertisements? 

a. Shall an exception be made for church 
Suppers and _ strictly civic organization 
affairs ? 

b. Shall we make exceptions for strictly edu- 

_ cational affairs? 

Shall we make or allow oral announcements 

to be made in assembly and classrooms? 

3. Shall we allow outsiders to make oral an- 
nouncements ? 


VI. May we feel free to disregard special weeks and 
special days as we see fit ? 

1. Whatever facts or tendencies calling for spe- 
cial observation either have or will be taken 
care of in our regular courses of study. 

We could keep so busy loading and carrying 
the propaganda and interests of outside or- 
ganizations (many of them excellent in their 
place) that we should have no time left for 
school work. Nobody who hasn't had the ex- : 
perience can realize what a royal battle school 
heads have on their hands in clearing the - 
road for their real work. 


9 
~- 


rn 


Equipment Program for Our Industrial-Training 
Department 


In accordance with your instructions at an earlier 
meeting I have gone into the matter of replacing some 
of our industrial-training equipment with more mod- 
ern machinery. We have a few old and cumbersome 
pieces of machinery. I agree with Mr. Wigen that our 
greatest need is an up-to-date lathe. This is worth 
from $325 to $350. We have been offered from $30 to 
$40 for our old one. 


Our High-School Pianos 


In our new high-school building we have one piano 
which is used regularly in the gymnasium by the 
physical-training department In our old high-school 
building we have a piano on the third floor which is 
used daily by Mr. Dreyer in the instrumental music 
department, and a second piano on the second floor 
which has served as utility instrument. It is used 
principally for junior high-school and senior high- 
school music, enrollment approximately 700, and for 
Miss Wilson’s glee club and chorus work. Whenever 
a piano has been needed for the assembly room for 
regular school or evening-school purposes, it has been 
moved and put to this use. It has also been the piano 
to be moved down into the gymnasium whenever a 
piano was needed there. In short, it has had hard 
usage and shows the effects of it. The company has 
volunteered to repair it free of charge if we will ship 
it to them at our expense or to allow us $100 on a 
trade for a new one. The special school price on the 
new one is $270.75 f. o. b. Milwaukee. 


Bills 


A complete, itemized list of the month’s bills com- 
pletes the report. 
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The “Unseen” 


2. RIGID 
DOOR FRAME 
. 









1 FLANGED 
TOP 





| 42. FLANGED 
SHELF 


1) ONE PIECE 
UPRIGHT SHEET 


10 ONE PIECE 
BACK 


9 FLANGED 
ROTTOM 


8 POSITINE ADJUST 
ABLE REAR LEG 















3. POSITIVE 
LOCKING LUGS 


4 CONTINUOUS 
DOOR STRIKE 


made. 


5. STURDY 
STEEL HANDLE 


6. CONCEALED 
GRAVITY LOCAING 
DEVICE 





7 TUBULAR RE.-IN. 
FORCED DOOR 


Value of Berloy Lockers 


XPERIENCED eyes will quickly appreciate the 
wealth of steel locker structural stamina shown 
in the diagram at the left. Each arrow denotes 

a detail of experienced workmanship and complete 
knowledge of steel locker construction. 


Back of these distinctive features is the “unseen” 
value of Berloy Lockers—the engineering thought put 
into them—the choice of materials of which they are 
The perfect coordination of these structural 
details is responsible for the exceptional strength and 
durability of Berloy School Lockers. 

The Berloy organization of locker specialists is 
ready to render a valuable service in assisting school 
boards and purchasing committees on their locker 
problems. Write the nearest office. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


New York Philadelphia @) San Francisco Dallas 
Chicago Minneapolis Los Angeles Roanoke 
Boston Jacksonville 8 E R LO Y Kansas City St. Louis 


RLOY 


STEEL LOCKERS 








PROPOSED PENSION FOR MARYLAND 
TEACHERS 

—Rockville, Md. The report of the Pension Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Maryland Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, has just been published. The committee 
chairman is Prof. Edwin W. Broome, superintend- 
ent. of Montgomery County schools. The report is 
in the nature of a bill which will be presented to 
the state legislature for enactment into law. 

The plan outlined in the report would require the 
teachers to contribute\a certain percentage of their 
salaries, according to their ages, when becoming 
members of the retirement system, the rates varying 
from 4.28 to 7.75 per cent, and provides for the 
return of the contribution if a teacher withdraws 
from service before retirement age. 

The contributions payable by the state for bene- 
fits allowable after the establishment of the plan 
is termed by the report “normal contribution” and 
has been computed to be 2.89 per cent of the teach- 
ers’ payroll. 

Under the proposed plan a teacher may retire at 
the age of sixty, and retirement at the age of 
seventy is compulsory. No minimum period of 
service is required, because the amount of benefit is 
determined by the length of service. The retire- 
ment allowance is computed to be approximately 
one-half of the average salary during the last ten 
years of service for the teacher with thirty-five 
years of service. The plan provides that teachers 
now in service contribute one half of the cost of 
the service benefit on account of future service and 
that the state provide the other half on account of 
future service. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

“Scolding a taxpayer or calling him an enemy 
butters no teacher’s parsnips. Teachers too often 
forget how heavily their spokesmen penalize them 
when diatribe is used against taxpavers who ask 
for facts about teacher pay,” says William H. Allen 


of New York in Public Service. “Intolerance and 
blind following are poor friends to teachers. Any 
teacher or supervisor who is so badly trained that a 
citizen’s question as to a fact or principle seems 
hostility is already being paid more than he, or 
she, is worth. Inability to discuss teacher salaries 
educatively is a worse menace than any taxpayer 
prejudice could be. It is not yet treason to question 
supersalaries for supercredits, to believe it prac- 
ticable to define and discover and reward super- 
service, to believe that the same salary is too high 
as well as too low, to deplore lack of leadership by 
boards of education and superintendents in adjust- 
ing teacher salaries.” 

—Paducah, Ky. The school board has adopted a 
plan providing for increases of $40 in the yearly 
salaries of teachers who have made additional 
preparation during the year. Under the rule, it is 
possible for a teacher to add $20 a year to her 
salary for summer-school attendance, $10 a year 
for study-center work, and $10 for a Palmer 
diploma, 

—The women-teachers’ association of Cambridge, 
Mass., has made application for a charter, granting 
them membership in the American Federation of 
Teachers, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. The action had its inception in the dis- 
satisfaction of the women teachers with the last 
wage schedule approved by the school board last 
June. The state branch of the Association has 
offered to support the teachers in their efforts to 
secure a charter. 

—tThe state board of education of Utah has ruled 
that the high-school apportionment’ will be withheld 
in cases where the teachers have not been certified. 
It appears that violations of the rule have occurred 
and the board insists on a strict enforcement of the 
teachers’ requirements. 

—The Boston school board has adopted a rule 
requiring that candidates for high-school positions 
must hold a master’s degree, and candidates for 
junior high schools a college diploma, beginning 
with January 1, 1929. The rule has been advanced 
in date in order to avoid embarrassment to deserv- 
ing teachers preparing for higher certificates, and 
to prevent unnecessary haste in arriving at the 
goal of ambition. 


—New Haven, Conn. The school board has ruled 
that appointment of teachers from schools outside 
the city must be accomplished by means of competi- 
tive examination. The change from the selective to 
the competitive method of appointment places all 


teachers on the same basis and is believed to be 
much the better method. 

—Boston, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that the number of candidates admitted to’ the 
Teachers’ College shall hereafter be limited to 290 
annually, 150 to the three-year courses, for which 
degrees are granted, and 50 to the college courses. 
The limitation of students has become necessary in 
view of the fact that a larger number of students 
has been admitted in recent years than could be 
placed as teachers. As a result, the city was not 
able to get the advantage of the education by hav- 
ing the teachers use it for the benefit of the Boston 
children. 

—Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
authorized Supt. M. E. Fitzgerald to work out a 
plan for a teachers’ Council, in which every school 
in the city will be represented. 

—The teachers’ union of Cambridge, Mass., has 
decided to affiliate with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

—Teachers in the schools of New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
are allowed full salary for two months on account 
of absence for personal illness, and half pay for a 
longer period, not to exceed two months, These 
allowances are intended to meet all conditions aris- 
ing from the absence of teachers on account of per- 
sonal illness. 

—Three hundred and thirty-one members of the 
supervising and teaching staff of the New York 
City public schools were recommended for sabbatical 
leaves of absence for the term beginning February 
first. Included in this total were 66 high-school in- 
structors and 265 teachers in elementary schools. 

—tThe state education department at Raleigh, N. 
C., has issued a report dealing with the status of 
the two-teacher rural school. This type of school 
has been studied in its relation to the preceding 
year and in relation to the one-teacher school. 

The report shows that there were 1,708 white and 
338 colored schools of this type in 1915-16. In 
1925-26 the number of white schools had decreased 
to 1,247, or a total decrease of 461. The colored 
schools had increased to 709 in 1924-25, and in 
1925-26 there were only three less. With 1.870 
schools within the last five years, there has been a 
decrease of 623 two-teacher white schools, an aver- 
age of over a hundred each year. 

—Absence of teachers from school on account of 
sickness as compared with récords of industrial 
workers, and clerical groups, seems to indicate the 
superior health of teachers, actording to a report 
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Reasons why 


it pays to use Oakite 


Contains no abrasive, 





OAKITE IS 


It is safe Oakite contains no lye, soda ash, caustic, acid 
1 to use or ammonia. Has no injurious action on skin 
or clothing. There is no fire hazard. 
It is Oakite is ALL cleaner. 
2 completely sand, or filler and is completely soluble to the last 
soluble oom. 
Oakite cleans by the pares = aor. 
. Such a small portion of the Oakite is involved in 
3 Economical this action that an Oakite solution does much more 
cleaning than any other material. 
Does not Oakite cleans by a physical instead of a chemical | 
injure action. Because of this it will not injure fabrics or | 
equipment surfaces to be cleaned. 
Cleans Due to its DIFFERENT and unusual cleaning 
5 quickly 


action, Oakite removes grease and dirt that other | 
materials will hardly affect. And does it FASTER. 


Does 
thorough 
work 


Saves 
time 


Has many 
different 
uses 


9 Cleans 
easier 


10 


CONS 


Service 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


AKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


BY OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Albany, Allentown, 


Mich. ; 





Newburgh, N. Y.; 


*Toledo, *Toronto, 


formerly, OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK.N.-Y. 


New 


*Pittsburgh, Portland, Me.; *Portland, Gre. ; 
Island, *San Francisco, 
*Tulsa, 


Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C.; 
*Columbus, Ohio; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Flint, 
Fresno, Calif.; *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; 
*Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky.; *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, 


Oakite cleans on an entirely new principle and 18 
years experience has conclusively proven that it 
does its work more effectively and thoroughly than 
any other material. 


It actually requires less time to clean floors, walls, 
wash dishes, or do other cleaning jobs with Oakite. 


This modern detergent can be used for cleaning 
floors, walls, windows, marble, tile, mosaic, cement, 
terrazzo, rubber, wood, linoleum, desks, chairs, 
tables, carpets, rugs; it can be used in the kitchen, 
in fact, wherever there is cleaning to be done and 
wherever scrupulous cleanliness is of utmost im- 
portance. 


It is a demonstrable fact that any cleaning job can 
be done with less effort and less labor with Oakite. 


Conveniently located in the larger cities of the United States and 
Canada are Oakite Service Men who have a widé experience in 
solving cleaning problems. These men are available without cost, 
to users and prospective users of Oakite materials. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at: 


ra. 
Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, 


Altoona, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, *Birmingham, Ala.; *Boston, 


*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, 


Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Calif.; *Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, 
Providence, Reading, *Rochester, Rockford, Rock 
Louis, South Bend, Ind.; Springfield, Ill.; Syracuse, 


Utica, Vancouver, B. C.; Williamsport, Pa.; Worcester. 


*Seattle, *St. 
Okla. ; 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 








of a recent study made by James F. Rogers, chief 
of the division of physical education, to the United 
States Bureau of Education. The statistics show 
that the teacher is not more subject to diseases of 
the respiratory organs than any other indoor 
workers, nor to diseases of the digestive organs. 
In regard to nervous diseases, however, and nervous 
exhaustion, the records are not so favorable. In 
New York City, neurasthenia is found to increase 
with age up to 45-54 years. 

—Women teachers in Allentown, Pa., schools 
must remain unmarried or stop teaching, under 
a new rule of the board of education. The new 
order does not affect women teachers already mar- 
ried. Disorganization of the teaching staff because 
of frequent marriages was given as the reason for 
the rule. 

—Madison, Wis. The board of education by a 
vote of five to one, has rejected a resolution in- 
tended to prevent the employment of married 
women teachers. It was the consensus of opinion 
that the superintendent should be allowed to nomi- 
nate the best available teachers, either married or 
single, for vacancies which may occur. 


THE COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS 
DURING ABSENCE 

The special committee of the school board of 
Racine, Wis., to whom the matter of time allow- 
ance for teachers absent on account of illness or 
death was referred, has recommended that the fol- 
lowing ruling be adopted: 

“A teacher absent on account of personal illness, 
or on account of serious illness or death in his or 
her immediate family, shall be allowed full pay 
for a total of not more than ten school days, except 
that for absence on account of death in the imme- 
diate family, the allowance shall not extend beyond 
one day after the funeral. The immediate family 
is interpreted to mean father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, child, grandchild, brother, sister, hus- 
band, or wife. 

“In addition to the ten days, a teacher may be 
allowed half pay for absence due to personal illness 
for a period of not more than ten days.” 

The committee made quite an extended study of 
the subject of teachers’ pay during absence. A 
tabulation of 120 questionaries sent out showed 
116 replies from cities ranging in population from 





30,000 to 100,000. The following is the result of 


the inquiry: 


Thirty-Eight Cities Allow- 
ing 10 Days Full Pay— 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Jackson, Mich. 

. San Diego, Calif. 

Lakewood, Ohio 

. Brookline, Mass. 

Stockton, Calif. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

. Fresno, Calif. 

10. Montgomery, Ala. 

11. Bayonne, N. J. 

12. Galveston, Tex. 

13. Fond du Lac, Wis. 

14. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

15. Pontiac, Mich. 

16. Evanston, Ill. 


OTIS eto 


17. Lansing, Mich. 
18. Janesville, Wis. 
19. Brocton, Mass. 
20. Pawtucket, R. I. 
21. Lorain, Ohio 

22. Medford, Mass. 
23. Holyoke, Mass. 
24. Decatur, Ill. 

25. Malden, Mass. 

26. Elmira, N. Y. 

27. Jamestown, N. Y. 
28. Hamtramck, Mich. 
29. Peoria, Ill. 

30. Charleston, S. C. 
31. Kenosha, Wis. 
32. St. Joseph, Mo. 
33. Gary, Ind. 

34. New Britain, Conn. 
35. Troy, N. Y. 

36. Topeka, Kans. 
37. Cicero, Ill. 

38. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Twelve Cities Allowing 5 
Days Full Pay— 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Aurora, Ill. 
Canton, Ohio 

. Wichita, Kans. 
. Bay City, Mich. 
. Muncie, Ind. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
. McKeesport, Pa. 
. Beloit, Wis. 

. Pueblo, Colo. 
12. Lancaster, Pa. 


Six Cities Allowing Half 
Pay Twenty Days— 

1. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Altoona, Pa. 

Passiac, N. J. 

Johnstown, Pa. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Pup ets 


Allowance Account of 
Death in Immediate 


Family 


Not answered. 

5 days. 

Included in sick leave. 

Included in sick leave. 

Included in sick leave. 

5 days. 

Not answered. 

3 days. 

3 days. 

1 day after funeral. 

5 days. 

3 days, 

Included in sick leave. 

Included in sick leave. 

Included in sick leave. 

5 days out 
days in. 

Included in sick leave. 

Included in sick leave. 


of city and 5 


3 days from sick leave. 
5 days from sick leave. 


3 days. 

Included in sick leave. 
10 days in one year. 
3 days. 

3 days. 

4 days. 

Included in sick leave. 
Included in sick leave. 
Included in sick leave. 
2 days. 

Included in sick leave. 
Half pay one week. 
Included in sick leave. 
Included in sick leave. 
5 days. 

5 days. 

3 days. 

3 days. 


Included in sick leave. 
Included in sick leave. 
3 days. 

Included in sick leave. 
1 day in city —2 days 
3 days. 

Full deduction. 
Included in sick leave. 
Included in sick leave. 
Included in sick leave. 
Included in sick leave. 
5 days. 


3 days. 
5 days. 
3 days. 
5 days. 
3 days. 
Included in sick leave. 


out. 





Five Cities Allowing Full 
Pay Less Substitute Sal- 
ary for 30 days— 


Allowance Account of 
Death in Immediate 
Family 


1. Chelsea, Mass. 5 days. 
2. Portsmouth, Va. 4 days. 
3. Fort Wayne, Ind. Full pay. 
4. Mobile, Ala. Salary less cost of sub. 
5. Jacksonville, Fla. 3 days. 
Five Cities Allowing Full 
Pay Twenty Days. 
1. Highland Park, Mich. Indefinite. 
2. East Orange, N. J. 5 days. 


3. New Rochelle, N. Y. 

4. Oshkosh, Wis. 

5. Sheboygan, Wis. 

Four Cities Allowing 15 
Days Full Pay— 


Not answered. 
Included in sick leave. 
Included in sick leave. 


1. East St. Louis, Ill. 5 days. 
2. Covington, Ky. 3 days. 
3. Somerville, Mass. 3 days. 
4. Hammond, Ind. None. 


Four Cities Allowing: 

25 per cent deduct Ist 10 days. 

50 per cent deduct 2nd 10 days. 

75 per cent deduct 3rd 10 days. 

i. Zork, Pa. Included in sick leave. 
2. La Crosse, Wis. Included in sick leave. 
3. Allentown, Pa. 10 days after funeral. 
4. Bethlehem, Pa. Included in sick leave. 

Two Cities Allowing Half 
Pay for 30 Days— 

1. Everett, Mass. 

2. Chester, Pa. 


Two Cities Allowing 10 
Days Full Pay Succeed- 
ing 10 Days, Half Pay— Family 

1. Davenport, Iowa. Included in sick leave, 
2. Oak Park, II. 3 days. 

Two Cities Allowing Half 
Salary for 10 Days— 

1. Beaumont, Tex. 

2. Springfield, Mo. 

Two Cities Allowing 5 Full 
and 20 Days Half— Included in sick leave. 

1. Battle Creek, Mich. 5 days full and 5 days 

2. Sioux City, Iowa. half. 

Two Cities Allowing 5 
Days Full Pay and 15 
Days Half Pay— 

1. Long Beach, Calif. 

2. Lincoln, Nebr. 


4 days. 
4 days. 


Allowance Account of 
Death in Immediate 


1 day. 
Full deduction. 


Included in sick leave. 

5 days full pay and 5 days 
half pay. 

Two Cities Allowing 5 
Days Full and Half Pay 
for Second 5 Days— 

1. Rockford, Ill. 

2. Quincy, Mass. 

Two Cities Allowing: Full 
Pay Ist 5 Days, after 5 
Days, Salary less Sub. 
Not to Exceed 5 Mo., 
less Sub. Salary of $4 
per Day. 

1, Joliet, Ill. Included in sick leave. 
2. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Not answered. 


(Concluded on Page 110) 


Included in sick leave. 
Included in sick leave. 
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Moulding 


T-M-B Flooring Now Provides 
New Architectural 
and Engineering Uses 


T-M-B Flooring can now be specified 
for the flooring requirements of each 
building. 


Furnished in thicknesses 1/8”, 3/16”, 
1/4” and 3/4", it can be specified to 
meet the various conditions of wear 
experienced in factories, schools, 
churches, offices, and hospitals. 


Applied both in tile and trowelled on 
form, attractive patterns and designs 
can be planned as required. For ex- 
ample, church aisles use tile T-M-B; 
under the pews, trowelled on T-M-B 
at an average, economical expense— 
Reception rooms, lobbies, entrances, 
corridors, are often specified tile 
T-M-B with general areas, the trow- 
elled on. 

T-M-B_ Flooring 
has a wide range 
of adaptability 
and its use solves 
many problems. 


How best to spec- 
ify T-M-B can be 


T-M-B solid color (trowelled on). ’ rrait— 
T-M-B Tile as a border with field obtained by wi it 


trowelled on. 


T-M-B in tile form. Ing the 


Flooring Division 


Thos. Moulding Brick Company 


60 years of responsibility. 


133 W. WASHINGTON STREET GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG., 
N 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. { 
Stewardson & Page, Archts. Stone & Weber, Engineers. ; 
120,000 feet of T-M-B flooring originally. Repeat ; 
order for 20,000 feet, making a total of 140,000 used. 


T-M-B Flooring 
Points of Preference 


A rubbery, velvety texture, com- 
fortable to the foot, and quiet. 


Long wearing; never rots. 


Less expensive, both initially and to ; 
maintain. 1 


Where remodeling, partition spaces 
can be invisibly joined. 


Where damaged, can be invisibly re- 
surfaced. 


Where worn, can be invisibly re- 
newed. 


Seamless, sanitary and waterproof. 


Made in thicknesses to meet require- 
ments of all conditions of wear. 


Applied in patterns as well as solid 
colors. 


Installed and guaranteed by a firm 
whose business experience covers 60 
years. 


EW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Flooring 
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WROUGHT 
IRON FENCE 






















PLAYGROUND 


(Concluded from 
Two Cities Allowing Full 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 


Page 108) 
Allowance Account of 


SCHOOL fencing is a part of the per- 

manent school plant and is as essen- 
tially a matter of buying for permanence 
as is the purchase of the heating or venti- 
lating equipment. It is not a question of 
first cost per foot but of cost per foot per 
year of service. 


STEWART-AFCO FENCING—whether 
of copper-bearing-steel chain link fabric, 
or of wrought iron—is designed to afford 
permanent protection. It is right, in de- 
sign and construction, whatever the style 
preferred. 








(Incorporated) 
420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Two Cities Allowing 
3 Days Full Pay— 





Buying for Permanence 


Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Beyond this, however, is the very impor- 
tant matter of proper installation — that 
sound fence value may not be sacrificed 
by make-shift erection. Here our staff of 
fence specialists functions—as consultants 
or as actual erectors, as the customer pre- 
fers. 


Let us confer with you on this question of 
school upkeep economy. Send for your 
copy of our School Fence catalog—or let 
out local fence man call—without obliga- 
tion in either case. 


(Incorporated) 
225 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Allowance Account of Median 


Death in Immediate 





American Fence Construction Co. 


FENCES 





~ 


8 CHAIN LINK 


g Ldn FENCE 
were 





ENCLOSURES 


Salaries Paid Teachers in Cities Over 100,000 
Population, 1926-1927 


Pay Less Half Cost of Death in Immediate : arias: Family : ' P . 
Sub. for 10 Days— Family Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Junior High Senior High 
1. Savannah, Ga. Included in sick leave. 15 days full pay, 30 days Elementary School School 
, 1 “ ; , : , : , 
2, Charlotte, N. C. Not answered. half pay. 5 days. Median Salaries Median Salaries Median Salaries 
Geo Cities Allowing 8 euien, Oia. 1926-1927 1926-1927 1926-1927 
Days Full Pay— Deduct one half of one Alabama 
1. East Chicago, Ind. 2 days. per cent from annual $1278) $1518 iw ee eee $1724 $1868 
2. New Castle, Pa. Included in sick leave. salary for each day's a alae 
Miscellaneous absence up to 20 to 40 10 > ) 
Hoboken, N. J. days. Included in sick leave. California 
was days full pay. Not answered. Lexington, Ky. $1922 $2063 $2247 $2529 $2401 2396 
Half pay two months, 5 days Ae Se Soe 4 cureiee $1802 © $1903 $2322 $2320 
atenninata +r NH = o days. Minimum 5 days full Oakland SS cna eae oo _ 
’ oa ale mae 5 day pay, 15 days less Sub. $2026. $24: 9944 $0555 2 
16 days full pay. 5 days. salary, maximum 10 _ $2026 $2431 2946 $2555 $2400 $2811 
"EE doce fon par one 00 ee a. sas te sic tens “191900. $2400 $2247 $2448 $2400 $2800 
) 4 cain salary . : sick leave. { 2 22 2 2 $2 
days account illness, 2 days. ; su e itute salary. cluded in eave Colerado 
Lawrence, Mass. Evansville, Ind. $2024 $2103 $2115 $2185 $2436 2711 
10 days full pay and 53 Cumulative from year to Denver 
days half, account ill- oa, a ordi “> $2024 $2103 $2115 $2185 $2436 2711 
ness. 3 days. ength of service. « , Connecticut 
El Paso, Texas ber days yearly allow- | $1578 $1814 $1763 $2008 $2154 $2263 
9 days full and 9 days ance not given. 3 days. Bridgeport 
_, half. ae Included in sick leave. Madison, Wis. $1785 $1748 wee eee 2141 = $2197 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 10 days full pay and 20 New Haven . L = , 
5 ae — pay and 35 . days additional less ' susie $1822 $1763 $2008 $2175 2304 
days half. 3 days. substitute salary. 5 days. elaware 
Saginaw, Mich. (A district) ail : . $1775 ee a $1950 $1923 
Full pay less Sub. sal- ——— ll Wilmington 
ary for 30 days. 5 days. salary eee Not answered $1775 $1800 sees teens $1950 $1923 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. H : b _ P . E District of Columbia ies $2805 
Full pay 5 days and half arrisburg, 1a. eee. ease 00H HS eee 00th HHH 2805 
pay 10. ’ Included in sick leave. Full pay 20 days, half _ Washington 
Chicopee, Mass. pay next 20. ® days. a) tfess 60H Pee: wees $2805 
5 days full, 5 days half, Illinois 
5 days fourth pay. 3 days. _ $2387 S2B5S lk sce $2667 $3026 $3242 
Superior, Wis. r Chicago ; s ’ 
7 days full, acecumula- $2387 ets as $2667 $3026 $3242 
tive. Included in sick leave. Indiana ad 
South Bend, Ind. OY wie $1930 ee 060CtCO SOO $2766 $2800 
% time for month begin- We Indianapolis ee 
ning 6th day of ab- SALARIES ¢ $1930 a ee $2766 $2800 
sence. 3 days. Iowa 
Newton, Mass. 7 > $1817 $1824 $2010 $2040 $2221 2345 
Full pay 1 week and % DRI s1824 $2010 $2040 $2921 $2345 
two weeks, 1 day add. 817 82 2 2 222 2 
for each year of serv. SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN CITIES OVER Kansas ease sie $2170 $2238 
ice. 5 days. 100.000 POPULATION $1684 $1704 905 916 217 22: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. ’ Kansas City 
a + ° a 2 - - , O17, 298 
$2.00 deduct. Ist 10 days, ; —The Research Division of the National Educa- $1684 $1704 $1905 $1916 in «ae 
$1.50 2nd 10 days. Board Action . : : : fs Kentucky ™ 
Stamford, Conn. tion Assn. has issued a report of the results of a $1330 $1383 «ss ..eee ee ee $1845 $1973 
Less than 1 month,Supt.’s study of salaries paid teachers, principals, and other Louisville a 
authorization account school employees, for 1926-1927, in 59 cities over $1330 Sees hese tte $1845 $1973 
of illness, 5 days. ‘ Ae 7 ae ‘ ‘ Louisiana 
Saginaw, Mich. (B District) 100,000 in population. The report gives the median $1531 SE?) -eexarl 9) sasen $2348 $247! 
Half pay 1 week. 5 days. salary for each of the years represented, the mini- Maryland 
J d a J ¢ 2518 
ae — mum and maximum salary for 1926-1927, the num- pening sa sais 
” enee Stade” salary ber of increments, the number of persons in each renee $1529 iw‘ as Ce lssass $2519 


and Sub. pay for 5 mo. 5 days. 


group, and the distribution of salaries paid. 


(Concluded on Page 112) 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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SAFETY 


for the Children 


Safety is the first thing considered in the 
construction of MEDART Playground 


Equipment. 


Service and Durability are 


other important factors that have over 
half a century made MEDART Equip- 
ment the first choice of teachers, physical 
educators and civic officials, 


Possesses many exclusive features and 
refinements that are the result of our long 
experience in the manufacture of Play- 
ground and Gymnasium Apparatus. Prices 
are LOWER than you would expect for 
apparatus of such high character. 


Send for Catalog 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3530 DeKalb Street 


Pittsburgh 


New York 
Chicago 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Detroit 
Los Angeles 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
and Gymnasium Apparatus. See 
Announcement on Page 95 


This Issue. 





annem aii matical 


(Concluded from Page 110) 


Elementary 
Median Salaries 
1926-1927 

Massachusetts 

$1769 $1780 
Fall River 

$1700 $1700 
Lowell 

$1700 $1700 
New Bedford 

edna $1900 
Springfield 

$1800 $1800 
Worcester 

$1800 $1814 
Michigan 

$1922 $1969 
Detroit 

$1960 $2001 
Grand Rapids 

$1678 $1837 
Minnesota 

$1720 $1753 
Minneapolis 

$1810 $1938 
St. Paul 

$1687 $1700 
Missouri 

$1877 $1954 
Kansas City 

$1767 $1790 
St. Louis 

$1936 $2144 
Nebraska 

$1883 $2037 
Omaha 

$1883 $2037 
New Jersey 

$1882 $2009 
Camden 

$1730 $1800 
Jersey City 

$1818 $1913 
Newark 


2271 $2356 
Paterson 


$1841 $1978 
Trenton 
$1602 $1834 


New York 
$2545 2578 


Buffalo 

$2009 $2015 
New York 

$2801 2802 

Rochester 

$1906 $2000 
Syracuse ; 

janie $1837 
Yonkers 

err $2493 
Ohio 

$1895 $2007 
Akron 

$1905 $1849 


Junior High 


School 
Median Salaries 
1926-1927 

$1971 $2023 
$1950 $1963 
$1938 $1948 
(sae $2700 
$2060 $2100 
$1936 $2134 
$2600 $2553 
$2600 $2553 
$1975 $1968 
$2000 $2030 
$1856 $1866 
$2147 $2188 
$2004 $2095 
$2326 $2443 
$2227 $2394 
$1854 $1962 
2537 $2723 
$2709 $2904 
$2098 $2331 
$3220 $3217 
$3233 $3230 
$2233 $2446 
eveee $1886 
osben $2621 
$2158 $2213 
oveee $1683 


Senior High 


School 
Median Salaries 
1926-1927 
$2445 $2490 
$2263 $2267 
$2033 $2225 
sees $2900 
$2467 $2467 
$2623 $2665 
$2619 2593 
$2600 2800 
2191 $2187 
$2263 $2295 
$2220 $2215 
$2295 $2300 
$2564 $2635 
$2391 $2414 
$2780 $3000 
$2151 $2244 
$2151 $2244 
$3049 $3161 
$2133 $2100 
$3127 $3458 
$3800 3800 
$2450 $2695 
$2725 $2883 
$3233 $3201 
$2400 $2292 
$3700 $3700 
$2406 = $2455 
ceeee 621653 
eseee $2940 
$2510 $2568 
$2198 $2291 


Junior High Senior High 


Elementary School School , 

Median Salaries Median Salaries Median Salaries 
1926-1927 1926-1927 1926-1927 

Cincinnati 

$2000 $2000 $2263 $2173 $2473 $2638 
Cleveland 

$1963 $2124 $2212 $2320 $2804 $2938 
Dayton 

$1807 $1762 $1845 $1947 $2276 $2411 
Toledo 

$2000 $2000 Siz a ee $2146 2500 $2500 
Oregon 

$1759 —— 60 (Saw, Www $2043 $2248 
Portland 

$1759 ae s0cce  Senvre $2043 $2243 
Pennsylvania 

$2000 $1780 2098 $2352 $3222 $3161 
Philadelphia 

$2000 $1796 $2157 $2423 $3254 $3208 
Reading 

$1401 $1569 $1629 $1804 $2088 $2271 
Scranton 

$1689 $1819 $1650 $1771 $2257 $2200 
Rhode Island 

$1662 ae «ist.  wiawe $2224 $2181 
Providence 

$1662 Se $2224 $2181 
Tennessee 

$1238 $1336 $1318 $1408 $1847 $1800 
Nashville 
. $1238 $1336 $1318 $1408 $1847 $1800 
Texas 

$1500 $1550 $1558 $1579 $1793 $1871 
Dallas 

ree $1649 eine eeu piees $2029 
Fort Worth 

$1500 —— 4 nie weave $1800 $1800 
Houston 

$1523 $1785 $1777 $1763 $1815 $2041 
San Antonio 

$1385 $1384 $1382 $1432 $1720 $1806 
Utah 

$1463 $1657 $1695 $1773 $1880 $1942 
Salt Lake City 

$1463 $1657 $1695 $1773 $1880 $1942 
Virginia 

$1209 $1406 $1625 $1663 $1839 $2000 
Norfolk 

$1323 $1387 $1518 $1603 $1879 $1994 
Richmond 

$1134 $1440 $1913 $2003 $1665 $2101 
Washington 

$1812 —— 6=—Ofli(<itC | CRS $2177 $2148 
Seattle 

$1895 ——— 8 =—¢ «Cs 60 ae $2251 $2239 
Spokane 

$1722 —— 060ClCSS OW OS $2074 2059 
Wisconsin 

$2401 S200 sees 2200 $2600 $2600 
Milwaukee 

$2401 = =—«é«C 2200 $2600 $2600 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NEW JERSEY 

The total amount of salaries paid day school 
teachers in New Jersey, including manual-training, 
vocational, and special summer-school teachers, ex- 


clusive of superintendents, assistant superintend- 
ents, or evening-school teachers, was $42,848,860, 
according to a recent report of the state education 
department. 

The total amount of salaries paid day-school 
year paid to all day-school teachers (23,135), not 
including superintendents, assistant superintend- 
ents or evening-school teachers, was $1,852, an in- 
crease over the preceding year of $66.35. 

The average salaries paid to teachers in different 
kinds of schools during 1925-1926 were as follows: 


In- 
Men Increase Women crease 

MGCP GOTIOG oecc cssees _dxacen $1,767.31 $51.99 
Grades 1 to 4..... $1,464.39 210.91D 1,593.40 47.30 
Grades 5 to 8..... 1,803.98 71.73 1,744.70 35.03 
Jr. High Schools. 2,146.77 53.82 2,139.11 58.00 
High Schools..... 2,694.96 47.51 2,199.94 82.96 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—A plan for an increase in salaries for Chicago 
teachers amounting in all to $22,000,000 has been 
presented to the board of education by Supt. 
William McAndrew. Under the plan proposed by 
Supt. McAndrew, the sum would be added to the 
pay of 12,000 elementary and high-school teachers 
during a period of five years—$1,750,000 the first 
year; $3,200,000 the second, and increasing amounts 
thereafter. The pay of elementary teachers would 
be raised from a maximum of $2,500. to $3,200 a 
year, and that of high-school teachers from $3,800 
to $4,500. Financing of the plan will be dependent 
upon the success of a fight for a higher tax rate, as 
no money is available at present. 

—Lexington, Ky. The school board has adopted 
a rule which prohibits the employment of married 
women as teachers. The rule applies to married 
women who live with their husbands. 


—Topeka, Kans. The school board has eliminated 
for the present the bonus of $50 paid to teachers 
for six hours of college work in summer school. 
The rule was intended to encourage teachers in im- 
proving their methods in the subjects taught. 


—Cambridge, Mass. An advisory council of 
teachers has been established with the approval of 
the school board. The council will consist of one 
teacher from the high school, one from the gram- 
mar, the primary, the continuation, and the open- 
air school. The council will take up with the 
superintendent all grievances of teachers and other 
general matters. 
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TOGAN Four Room School Building 


When Circumstances Prohibit 
the “Million Dollar” structure — 


F your community cannot shoulder the tax 
burden of an elaborate school building, 
Togan schoolhouses will solve the problem 
without sacrificing any of the real essentials of 
modern educational equipment. 
Togan schoolhouses will give you 
all the additional room you need at 
small cost. They provide absolutely 
correct lighting, heating and venti- 
lating. They are substantial, well- 
proportioned and planned for maxi- 
mum educational efficiency. In ap- 
pearance, they are a credit to any 
community. 





Many communities are finding that there is a 
practical, sensible medium between the “mil- 
lion dollar” building and the cheap, temporary 
substitute. 

A substantial Togan schoolhouse that will fill 
the need adequately as long as the 
need exists at a very moderate in- 
vestment. The Togan catalog illus- 
trates and describes 1, 2, 3, and 4 
room schoolhouses in a variety of 
designs to fit the needs of both large 
and small communities. Send for it 
today. 


‘TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 


1600 EASTERN AVE. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Eastern Office Togan-Stiles, Inc., Newtonville, Mass. 
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; SCIENTIFIC APPRAISAL — 

aS Is the Safety First of Fire Insurance 4 

g: If one of your Schools should burn tonight, would your Fire Insurance cover 

SS the Loss sustained, and could you submit the required itemized Proof? 

) You could answer this question positively in the affirmative, and could have oy 

Pe 7 . e . e > 

> the services of an experienced appraiser to back you up, if your School Fire 8 
Insurance is based on a “Manufacturers’”’ Appraisal. 

x Our Appraisal is a detailed and specific valuation. It not only assures correct 

coverage but it also provides all data needed to effect a speedy and equitable set- 

ff tlement of a fire loss. There is nothing that will take its place. 

We will gladly submit, without expense or obligation, full particulars of 

ae our appraisal service, with a definite price for a scientific appraisal of 

RS your school property. 


: The Manufacturers 
. Appraisal Company 


Executive Office 


DISTRICT OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO. DETROIT, 


E 4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1899 


WALTER W. POLLOCK, President 





2036 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home Office 


SRK Pu CER AZO GER PZD CER AzD CHK yD CK HEDGE ADC 








NEWS OF THE|& 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


—Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
leased six of the seven floors in the Richardson 
Building as headquarters for the school system. 
The rooms occupy 18,000 square feet of floor space 
and the rental amounts to $12,000 per annum. The 
board will remain in its present quarters until the 
lease expires in about a year. 

—Central Falls, R. I. The board of education 
has adopted a rule forbidding the presence of news- 
paper reporters at strictly business meetings. Under 
the new plan, the newspapers are given formal 
statements of the meetings by the secretary. 

—Marion, Ohio. Mr. F. C. Gegenheimer, Mr. H. 
S. Young, and Mrs. F. H. King have been reelected 
as officers of the board of education following the 
annual mecting. Mr. Gegenheimer was reelected as 
president. 

—Shelby, Ohio. Mr. G. W. Hoffman has been up- 
pointed as the school-board’s agent to handle all 
textbooks for the schools. A full line of books and 
supplies will be carried. 

—Lexington, Ohio. The board of education, and 
Principal W. A. Renner of the high school have 
been sued by the father of a pupil for suspending 
the members of the junior class for participation in 
a party last October. It is claimed that the party 
was entirely innocent, inoffensive, and moral, and 
that the plaintiff attended it with the knowledge 
and consent of the parents. ‘The action of the prin- 
cipal and board prevented the student from pursu- 
ing the regular studies and as a result damages of 
$2,000 are asked. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school officials recently 
debated the legal phases of corporal punishment in 
the schools following charges of cruelty by eight 
pupils at the Kinsman school. The school officials 
contend that the state law gives the teacher con- 
trol over the child from the moment he steps out- 
side the home to go to school until he returns home. 

—Brookline, Mass. The school board has estab- 
lished a second special class for mentally deficient 
children. Children having an intelligence quotient 
of less than fifty are to be excluded from the regu- 
lar classes. 


—The board of education at Corunna, Ind., has 
been eliminated and the school property and man- 
agement turned over to Richland Township. The 
town’s school affairs have been placed in charge of 
Mr. Edward Gushwa, township trustee of Richland 
township. The Corunna school had 96 students 
and five teachers and offered a three-year high- 
school course. 

—wWillimantic, Conn. The school board has 
asked the New England Transportation Company 
to grant special rates to school children trans- 
ported to the city. It has been the custom in the 
past for the railroads and transportation com 
panies to grant special rates to school children. 

—A bill has been introduced in the Massachu- 
setts legislature which increases the membership of 
the Boston school board from five to nine members 
and provides a salary of $1,500 a year. 

—Newark, N. J. The city commission has taken 
steps to adopt a city ordinance requiring that all 
city employees live in the city. The new ordinance 
would apply to all city employees, including the 
schools. 

—Lake Odessa, Mich. The hoard of education 
has adopted a resolution presented by the parent- 
teachers’ association, providing that no class ring 
or emblem may be purchased by a class or class 
organization without the approval and consent of 
the board. No agent will be allowed to solicit a 
class or teacher without an order from the school 
board. 

—Complete vindication of Roy Stewart, former 
sheriff of McCracken County, Kentucky, of an 
alleged shortage in school-tax payments to the 
county school board has been given by the Me- 
Cracken County fiscal court. A careful audit of 
the school’s financial affairs showed that Mr. 
Stewart had actually overpaid the board by more 
than $1,000. The situation was attributed to the 
filing of an incomplete report, due to a faulty sys- 
em of bookkeeping. 

—Mr. C. M. Helwig, director of vocational edu- 
cation at Monessen, Pa., has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the school system. Mr. Helwig 
will handle the business affairs of the schools. 


—The school board of Cambridge, Mass., has 
adopted a resolution providing for the establish- 
ment of a teachers’ council. The council will con- 
sist of one teacher from each of the high schools, 
grammar, primary, and continuation and open-air 
schools. The council will take up with the super- 


intendent of schools all grievances of teachers and 
matters concerning their welfare and the advance- 
ment of the school system. 

—Byron T. Rees, superintendent of schools of 
Dayton, Ky., has been vindicated of charges of 
cruelty by the Dayton police court. Mr. Rees’ case 
was dismissed on the strength of the common law 
which gives any school authority the right to in- 
flict humane punishment on a pupil. 

—Supt. A. E. Condon, of Lake County, Ind., has 
introduced a bill in the state legislature providing 
for the reorganization of the state board of educa- 
tion. The bill provides for an annual educational 
conference in each congressional district. The con- 
ferences will be made up of members representing 
all phases of educational work and are expected to 
afford an opportunity for cooperative work on edu- 
cational problems. Each district is to elect one 
member of the state board to serve for a term of 
four years. 

—Monthly statements of the proceedings of 
boards of education in Kansas will be required if a 
bill recently introduced in the legislature becomes 
a law. The bill provides that boards of education 
shall publish monthly statements of all proceed- 
ings, and that financial statements for each six- 
month period shall be published in January and 
July of each year. Under the bill, the records of 
boards of education will be open to inspection at all 
times. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has _ pre- 
pared a resolution calling for the removal of the 
administration offices to rented headquarters. A 
movement has been begun for a $2,000,000 bond 
issue for new school headquarters. It is asserted 
that improper ventilation, heating, lighting, and 
unnecessary crowding of departments are responsi- 
ble for reduced efficiency. 

—Mr. F. G. Hogen has been reelected director 
of schools at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. G. A. Gesell 
has been reelected as clerk-treasurer for two years, 
at an annual salary of $10,125. 

—Omaha, Nebr. The school board has been 
asked to approve rules governing the work of the 
business manager. The rules, as suggested, are: 


(a) The business manager shall be the execu- 
tive officer of the board in all matters connected 
with the business administration as distinguished 
from the work of instruction, and shall be responsi- 
ble directly to the board of education. 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CRAYONEX’ 





6 ta “2 
© Sz 





The above are extracts from actual letters of school authorities in charge of local art work. Names 
furnished on request. 


If you too, will give these crayons a trial in your schools, your own art teachers will agree with 
the rest. 


“FOR BEST EFFECTS USE GRAYONEX’ 


THE AMERICAN @@) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 350 HAYES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES “Old Fauthtut SANDUSKY: OHIO 
NEW YORK - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Signalin 
ze Syltiins 
Apparatus 


a 
i 


Laboratory Panel for Schools 


“ETS” School 
Fire Flush 
Alarm Phone 
Station 


COMMANDING 


Consideration for their sim- 
ple construction—exclusive . 
features and dependable 
service, Holtzer Cabot Sig- 
naling Systems are speci- 
fied by leading architects 
and engineers. 


Each of the following sys- 
tems: 
Program Bells, 
Fire Alarms, 
Laboratory Panel 
Telephones, 


are the very latest develop- 
ments in labor and ,time 
saving signaling and pro- 
tective systems. 


A descriptive brochure will 
be sent on request. 





Yard Bell with 
Hood and Cage 
Type sopyr* 


Station Call Case 


Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6161-65 So. State Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


125 Amory Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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What is 
PROTECTION 

















Reduced to the terms of money put in fence, it is 
worth dollars and cents. 


Reduced to the terms of lives safeguarded it has value 
beyond measure. 


Because it is essential to protect little citizens at 

play from dangerous traffic conditions, money must 
be spent. And far-seeing school officials are invest- 
ing it in Page Chain Link Fence—the most perma- 
nent and economical form of protection for schools 
and playgrounds. 


| Page Chain Link Fence is unclimbable. It drawsa 
definite safety line between school grounds and dan- 
gers of the street. It protects buildings and equip- 
ment and assists in the maintenance of discipline 
during school hours. 


Copper bearing steel, heavily galva- 
nized after weaving. Fittings, as well, 
are zinc coated to resist rust 





TRADE MARK . TRADE MARK 
Aacneds Write for the name of the nearest America 
Sande distributor and illustrated literature % 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Ave. Dept. C-9 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
| Distributing chain link products made by the Page Steel 


and Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn., an Associate 
Company of the American Chain Company, Incorporated 


In Canada 
Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


P ACs Chain Link 


FENCE 
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Knockdown Bleachers 


Send for The Knockdown Bleacher 
Booklet, which gives you full infor- 
mation on estimating and ordering 
seats for your crowds. 
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(Continued from Page 114) to the board from time to time as it may request, action that will remedy the discrimination in 


(b) He shall furnish a surety bond to be ap- 
proved and paid for by the board in the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. 

(c) He shall employ, subject to the approval 
of the board, such clerks, stenographers, janitors, 
workmen and other assistants as he shall deem 
needed to carry on the work of his department, and 
shall furnish to the secretary such clerical assis- 
tants as may be needed by her. 

(d) He shall have general charge of all school 
buildings and equipment, of all janitors and work- 
men, and be responsible for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of buildings and equipment 
and the upkeep of grounds. 

(e) He shall purchase all real estate, mer- 
chandise and supplies ordered by the board, secur- 
ing bids for the same whenever deemed advisable 
by him or pursuant to the directions of the board 
of education or its committees. 

(f) He shall be in charge and responsible for 
all such merchandise and supplies when purchased 
and until distributed to the schools and other de- 
partments of the system, and in charge of all books 
and records pertaining to the purchase of and pay- 
ment for the same, and of all the books and records 
generally of the business department, except as 
otherwise provided in these rules. 

(g) He shall in conference with the superin- 
tendent of schools prepare the annual budget, set.- 
ting out the estimated requirements for the several 
departments and the estimated receipts of the school 
district for the year, and submit the same to the 
board of education at such time as such board shall 
determine, and shall call to the attention of the 
board or its committees all proposed expenditures 
not contemplated at the time such budget as finally 
adopted was prepared. 

(h) Whenever the board shall vote to borrow 
money on its bonds or notes, he shall have general 
charge over all proceedings in connection therewith. 


(i) He shall in conjunction with the superin- 
tendent of schools advise with the board and its 
committees as to the selection of school sites, the 
plans, specifications and details of new buildings, 
and changes in existing buildings, and the purchase 
of equipment for the instructional department. 

(|) He shall keep comparative statements of 
costs and expenditures in the various departments 
and schools, make such financial and other reports 


and shall perform such other duties as the board 
from time to time shall assign to him. 

One paragraph in the rules is to apply to the 
duties of the superintendent of buildings as follows: 
“The superintendent of buildings shall perform such 
duties as the business manager from time to time 
assigns to him, and he shall make such reports 
to the business manager as may be requested by 
such officer.” 

—Mayor Arthur A. Rhodes of Cranston, R. I., 
recently lectured the school committee on some of 
the differences that had arisen. He said: ‘“Pub- 
lie statements in the press emanating from this 
committee, have declared that members are at log- 
gerheads, that they are acting like schoolboys, and 
the intimation has gone forth that your obstinacy 
has become so fixed by prejudice as to be wholly 
unyielding. This attitude on your part, prejudicial 
to the best interests of school government, cannot 
he permitted to continue, and if it is impossible 
to compose your differences, resignations should he 
tendered forthwith,” 

—The school board and the city council of 
Racine, Wis., are in a tangle. The city council will 
not issue bonds to the amount of $600,000 under the 
present building program unless ratified by the 
voters in April. The council contends that the 
school board failed to keep expenses within the 
budget passed by the council. 

—The Westmoreland County (Pa.) School Diree- 
tors’ association elected Frank Landis as_ its 
president. The other officers elected were vice- 
presidents, W. F. Shrum, Hempfield township, and 
W. H. Daugherty, Adamsburg; secretary, James B. 
Gallagher, Unity township; treasurer, J. R. Silvis, 
Hempfield township; auditor, Clarence C. Wylie, 
Lower Burrell township. The following directors 
were nominated for delegates to the State conven- 
tion at Harrisburg: Dr. J. H. Ringer. J. B. Singer, 
Frank D. Barnhart, Howard Lynch, W. I. Davis, 
Harry A. Elder, W. C. Smith and W. K. W. Horner. 
The following resolution was adopted: Unequal 
and unjust taxation not only a constant source 
of discontent but a real drawback and hindrance 
in the securing of adequate funds for our schools 
should be considered an important subject for con- 
sideration and definite action at the Directors’ 
State Convention and we hereby urge our delegates 
to do all in their power in conjunction with dele- 
gates from other counties in urging the legislative 


assessments throughout the state. 

—Unless there is a revival in civic interest some 
of the members of the school board of Lansing, 
Michigan, will not allow their names to be pre- 
sented as candidates for reelection in April. This 
announcement is made by R. W. Cooper, Spencer 
D. Kelley, Emily D. Mills, and Erie P. Teel, now 
members of the board in a signed statement which 
says: “We recognize also that the people of 
Lansing have been extremely negligent about the 
matter of registering and voting in school elections; 
that in the election two years ago less than 10 
per cent of the persons qualified to register actually 
did register and vote—only about 3,000 out of a 
possible 20,000 or more. The negligence was equally 
prevalent in shop, store and business office. Less 
than ten per cent of the membership of many of 
the luncheon clubs voted. Shopmen and profes- 
sional men were equally culpable in the failure to 
vote and the women were only a little better. We 
recognize further that with a light registration 
and a small vote any little group may dominate 
the school election next spring and control school 
policies for the ensuing six years. 

—The Cambridge, Mass., school committee 
charges that the public school association of that 
city is trying to usurp the powers of the school 
authorities. The members of the school committee 
(school board) hold that the association has as- 
sumed a meddlesome attitude. 

—The board of education of the Ada, Ohio, rural 
school district reelected the following officers: 
President, J. F. Stambaugh; Vice-president, A. 
Lewis Klingler; Clerk-treasurer, C. B. Moore. 

—‘‘School boards come, and school boards go, 
but Reuben W. Jones keeps right on being reelected 
secretary of the school board,” says a Seattle, 
Washington, newspaper. Mr. Jones has been re- 
elected for the 25th time. E. B. Homes was elected 
president to succeed Rev. Dr. Edward Lincoln 
Smith. 

—Thomas Davies, a member of the Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, board of education was ousted by that body. 
Waite D. Durfee has been chosen to succeed Davies, 
who left the city in November for parts unknown. 

—The Reading, Pa., board of education, having 
under consideration the selection of school sites, 
barred newspaper men from its meeting. 

—tThe school board of Sioux City, Iowa, has 
worked out a series of maps showing the location 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON”: 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” 
every school requirement. 


service. 


Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


Their main- 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER M 


of the school population and the population of pre- 
school age. The maps will serve as a guide to the 
board in deciding where new schools or additions 
are needed. 

—Kansas City, Mo. Acting upon the suggestion 
of the board of education, Supt. M. E. Pearson 
recently conducted a survey to determine the center 
of high-school population. The survey was under- 
taken preliminary to the selection of a site for a 
new million-dollar high school. 


—Mr. Michael J. Morrison, 86, formerly super- 
intendent of school-building construction of the 
board of education at Kansas City, Mo., died in 
January at his home. Mr. Morrison, who was with 
the board about thirty years, retired a year ago. 

—The rapid growth of the district adjoining the 
village of Roxana, IIll., has culminated in a move- 
ment to reorganize the district and elect a board 
of education for administering the school system. 
Plans for the reorganization have been taken up 
with F. M. Scott, county superintendent of schools. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has 
approved corporal punishment in the schools. It 
was the consensus of opinion that sparing the rod 
spoils the child and that lack of discipline in the 
home calls for needed correction in the classroom. 


—Changes in the manner of selecting the per- 
sonnel of the Indiana State Board of Education 
have been asked in a bill presented in the legisla- 
ture by Mr. A. E. Condon, superintendent of Lake 
County. The bill provides for the election of a 
member of the board from each of the thirteen 
congressional districts by specific bodies of persons 
interested in education. 


Under the law, the district members would meet 
in each congressional district for the purpose of 
electing a representative from each district. Each 
member would serve for four years and would 
assume the duties of the present state board of 
education. The state superintendent would serve 
as chairman of the state board of education but 
would have a vote only in case of a tie. 

—Springfield, Ill. Under a new rule of the board 
of education, children who were not born in Spring- 
field, Woodside, or Capital Townships, are required 
to furnish birth certificates in entering the schools 
for the first time. 

—Five members of the school board of Duncan, 
Oklahoma, who served in 1925-26, were indicted by 
the grand jury on the charge of having willfully 
and unlawfully drawn a warrant in the sum ‘of 


DOVER, OHTO, U.S. A. 


$300 in favor of W. W. Isle for salary in the month 
of June, 1926. The men indicted are O. E. Ryon, 
secretary; Edward J. Leeman, former president of 
the board; Alton Tucker, C. T. Lawrence, and Harry 
Blake. All are former members of the school board. 
Secretary Ryon is the only one who is also a mem- 
ber of the present board. The indictment holds 
that the methods employed by the former board 
should be condemned. 
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How it Keeps the candle of Norwalk Education burning. 
AN EFFECTIVE CHART IN A SCHOOL REPORT. 








—The village of Augusta, Mich., has gotten into 
a peculiar turmoil. Some weeks ago a recall 
petition of the members of the school board con- 
sisting of Lyle L. James, W. S. Drew, and Mrs. 
Blanche Bowen was formulated. The recall elec- 
tion was set for a day in January when an injunc- 
tion was served by the sheriff upon the election of 
officials. The enjoiners hold that the school board 
members were duly elected and the cause for the 
recall was vague and insufficient. The court de- 
cided that out of 325 voters, only 69 had signed 
the recall which was insufficient. 

—Newspaper reporters were excluded from a re- 
cent meeting of the board of education at Darien, 
Conn., by Chairman D. MacDonald. The action was 
criticized by the newspapers. Mr. MacDonald 
declared that there is no statutory provision re- 
quiring public session of the school committee. The 
organization rules of the average school board, he 
contends, call for business to be transacted in pub- 
lic, with the privilege of executive sessions, but no 
action. 

—A committee appointment dispute in the 
Somerville, Mass., school board has led to the 
resignation of three of the Democratic members, 
Dr. F. J. Fitzpatrick, Dr. William E. Devine, and 
Miss Elizabeth Carnes. The complaint is that “the 
old timers were hogging the honors.” This is de- 
nied by Dr. H. M. Stoodley and John J. Hayes, 
chairman and vice-chairman of the school board. 

—John Grimshaw, Jr., in retiring from the Pat- 
erson, N. J., school board presidency urged timely 
action in the purchase of school property needed 
for future expansion. He believed that a policy 
of timely anticipation of future needs should be- 
come a fixed school-administration policy. 


—The New Haven, Conn., board of education has 
taken a neutral position on the question of increas- 
ing the pension of retired teachers from $800 to 
$1,200. President Arnon A. Alling explains that 
since the school district is a part only of the city 
government, that the board of aldermen becomes 
the highest legislative body of the city. It is, 
therefore, for that body to determine a question 
which affects the taxpayers of the community, 


—Dean J. M. Page of the University of Virginia, 
who served for sixteen years on the Virginia state 
board of education, will be succeeded by Col. H. C. 
Ford of the Virginia Military Institute. The mem- 
bers elected by the senate in 1926 are Dr. J. E. 
Williams, and Dr. J. A. Chandler. 


(Concluded on Page 120) 
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A most complete line; has every 
element of safety, durability, 
beauty, and playability. 


EverWear is standard equip- 
ment for schools, parks, play- 
grounds, homes, beaches and 
resorts. 


Ever Wear is priced cheaply for 
such unusual value and one 
little life saved from a traffic ac- 
cident justifies the investment. 


Write for the FREE EverWear 
Catalog. 
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You can have well equipped 
Laboratories at less cost. . 
Yy _ by careful planning. 
NEW GALVANOMETER, a gross of test tubes, a pound of copper 


sulphate, a microscope—will each new purchase bring you one step 
nearer your ideal equipment? 
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Schools everywhere are now planning and budgeting their expenditures 
for Laboratory Equipment with the same foresight which characterizes 
the National Budget. They are setting up a standard for demonstration 
and for individual work in all the sciences. Each new purchase must 
make a definite contribution toward its attainment. 


ESSRBONS 
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Our Educational Service Department will be glad to submit a constructive 
development plan meeting your conditions. By taking advantage of this 
service, hundreds of schools have built their equipment up to a new and 
higher standard at less cost. In no case has the school been placed under 
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Our Stockrooms carry 10,000 items for 
Physics, Chemistry, and Biology 


the slightest obligation. 


Write for details on “Laboratory Planning.” 


L-E KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


79 Amherst Street- Cambridge Massachusetts 
"Branch~ 70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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(Concluded from Page 118) 


—President H. F. Fahrenkrog of the St. Louis, 
Mo., board of education, instituted a movement 
whereby the legislature will be asked to establish 
a retirement fund for the 3,000 teachers now em- 
ployed in the St. Louis schools. Mr. Fahrenkrog 
for several years has been active in behalf of the 
fund and was president of the board in 1925 when 
that body went on record as favoring enactment 
of a teachers’ pension for cities in Missouri having 
a population of 300,000. He stated the resolution 
approved was introduced because he and other board 
members recognized the “great work done for the 
youth of this city by the teachers in the public 
schools of St. Louis.” 


—The Fremont, Nebraska, board of education is 
considering the question of closing the high-school 
auditorium against outside lecturers. Recent lec- 
turers have raised the religious issue which has led 
to complaints on the part of school patrons. The 
high-school auditorium has been a central meeting 
place in Fremont and has been used for various 
affairs which are open to the public and which have 
for their purpose a pertinent discussion of ques- 
tions. It has also been used for political meetings 
of all parties. Some time ago the use of the high- 
school auditorium was restricted, but as it is the 
only central place of the kind which is available 
the board later allowed meetings other than school 
functions to be held there, considering that as long 
as the auditorium was not occupied evenings, peo- 
ple of the city might as well get some use from it. 


—The question has arisen at New London, Conn., 
as to whether pupils may be marked present or 
absent after being sent home by the medical clinic. 
A difference of opinion has arisen between Dr. 
Joseph M. Ganey and the parents. The latter hold 
that when a child is sent home through no fault 
of his own he ought not to be marked absent. 
This view is accepted by Supt. Warren A. Hanson, 
but the board of education will secure a ruling 
from the state department. 

—Differences of opinion concerning the manage- 
ment of the Bureau of Construction and Mainte- 
nance of the New York City board of education 
have led the board of estimate to authorize Mayor 
Walker to appoint a committee of experts to in- 
vestigate the Bureau. The committee is to consist 
of an architect, a builder, and an engineer, and is 
to determine whether the Bureau is overstaffed. 

Pending the report of the committee, the board 
of estimate has allowed an appropriation of $75,- 


000 to cover all the expenses of the Bureau for one 
month. 

—At Evanston, Ill., a schoolhouse fire totaling 
a loss of $400,000 was recently incurred. The 
entire structure was consumed in the flames. 

—Branford, Conn. The school board will 
shortly approve plans for a senior high school, to 
accommodate 500 students and to cost not more 
than $240,000. A proposed bond issue for thie 
building will be passed upon by the legislature 
preparatory to the construction of the building. 

—tThe dedication of the high school at Toronto, 
Ohio, was featured by addresses by Vernon M. 
Riegel, state superintendent, and C. B. Ullery, state 
director of high schools. James M. Anderson spoke 


— _ 


| 


in behalf of the board of education. The affair 
was in charge of Superintendent 8S. C. Dennis. 

—An answer to Thomas E. Johnson’s charge that 
he was illegally removed from the office of state 
superintendent of Michigan and that the governor 
exceeded his authority in appointing Wilford L. 
Coffey was filed on behalf of Coffey. The answer 
insists that Johnson was guilty of malfeasance in 
that he accepted extra compensation and induced 
the state to do business with a surety company 
in which he was interested. Referring to a list 
of salaries paid for state vocational and rehabili- 
tation work the answer charged a penciled nota- 
tion, allowing Johnson $1,200 was written in 
different handwriting than that with which the 
payroll was marked approved. 





THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE TO WHICH MARY BROUGHT HER LAMB. 

The schoolhouse to which Mary of the nursery rhyme brought her “little lamb” 
has been removed from Sterling, Mass., to Sudbury and reopened as a one-teacher 
country school. The expense was borne by Henry Ford, who was present at the re- 


dedication of the building in January last. 
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Domestic Science Table 
No. 16030 
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You will find fine Kewaunee Laboratories everywhere—from the 
greatest Universities down to the high schools of the country towns. 
It may truly be called the Universal Equipment for Educational 
Laboratories. 

Such letters as the above —and the following —are frequently 
received: 

__ A Texas Superintendent wrote: “The quality of materials, beau- 
tiful finish and substantial construction of Kewaunee Home Econom- 
ics Furniture have more than met our expectations.” 


ae 


A North Dakota Superintendent wrote: “Ten years ago we pur- 
chased Kewaunee Furniture for our Chemistry, Physics and Domes- 
tic Science Laboratories. It is still in very good condition.” 


A Kansas Board of Education wrote: “We do not believe there 
is anything on the market comparable with Kewaunee Furniture.” 


Let Kewaunee help plan your new equipment. Write for a copy 
of the Kewaunee Book. It will be sent free to boards or school 
officials. 


Mig. Cor 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 LINCOLN ST., NEW YORK OFFICE 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. DISTRIBUTORS 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
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DR. KEITH HEADS PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS 


(See Page 40) 

Dr. John A. H. Keith, formerly principal of the 
State Normal School at Indiana, Pa., has been 
appointed state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, to succeed Mr. F. B. Haas. 

Dr. Keith is a graduate of the Illinois State 
Normal School of Urbana, of Harvard University, 
and Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. He entered 
upon his teaching career as a teacher and principal 
in the county and village schools of Illinois. He 
was professor of pedagogy at the Northern Illinois 
Normal School from 1899 to 1906, and head of the 
teacher-training department of the Illinois Normal 
University from 1906 to 1907. In 1907 he became 
president of the State Normal School at Oshkosh, 
Wis., where he remained until 1917 when he re- 
signed to become president of the Indiana Normal 
School at Indiana, Pa. 

Dr. Keith is a frequent contributor to educational 
literature and is the author of a number of text- 
books on educational subjects. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT IN ALABAMA 

Dr. John W. Abercrombie, twice state superin- 
tendent of education from 1898-1902, and from 
1920-1927, retired from office on January 17, after 
a long service filled with constructive programs and 
policies which brought recognition from educators 
of Alabama and from other states of the Union. 

Dr. Abercrombie had returned to the office for 
a second term in 1920 after a lapse of twenty years. 
During the earlier period he had demonstrated to 
the people the value of trained leadership in educa- 
tion and he came back recognized as one of the 
foremost leaders of the country in administrative 
ability. He possessed a rare fund of information 
and broad experience that fitted him to again take 
up the position. 
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ness and perpetual econ- 
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equal of Van Cafeteria Equip- 
ment. Users will tell you this 
—and more. 


The first cost is the last cost 
with Van Equipment. That is 
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A new school code provided for a program of 
reorganization and set up new agencies in the state 
education department that had not been performed 
before or that had been carried on in an unorgan- 
ized way. During the past six years the working 
out of the program provided for readjustments 
linking the present practice with the first per- 
formance, in fact introducing the new without de- 
stroying important values of the old. In meeting 
all these problems, Dr. Abercrombie showed himself 
a master in the field of modern educational admin- 
istration. 

On the occasion of his retirement, Dr. Aber- 
crombie was given a silver service by the members 
of the state education department as a token of the 
personal and professional esteem in which he is 
held. 

Mr. R. E. Tidwell, the new state superintendent- 
elect, goes into office with the full confidence of 
the school people of Alabama. He is a capable and 
trained school executive, a close student, and a hard 
worker. For several years he served as assistant 
state superintendent and is thoroughly familiar 
with educational problems throughout the state. 


MR. COOPER HEADS CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOLS 

Mr. William J. Cooper, superintendent of 
schools at San Diego, California, has been ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to succeed Will C. Wood. 

Mr. Cooper is a graduate of the University of 
California and holds two degrees given by that 
institution. He was district superintendent at 
Piedmont for three years, and since 1921 had been 
in charge of the Fresno school system. He is a 
regular instructor at the summer sessions of the 
State University and is a frequent contributor to 
the educational magazines. 

Mr. Cooper is an educator of splendid ability, 
a rare executive, and is intensely practical in edu- 
cational matters. He is considered one of the 
foremost educators in the state. ; 

—The new appointees to district superintend- 
encies of the New York City schools are: Oswald 
Schlockow, principal of Public School 50, Brook- 
lyn; Loretto M. Rochester, .principal of Public 
School 3, Manhattan; William A. Rabenort, princi- 
pal of Public School 55, the Bronx; Anthony J. 
Pugliese, principal of Public School 21, Manhattan: 
Herman H. Wright, director of high-school organi- 
zation; Margaret P. Rae, principal of Public School 


ATLANTA 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
LOUISVILLE 


1. Manhattan; and Emanuel F. Van Dam, principal 
of Public School 18, Richmond. The position of 
district superintendent carries a salary of $6,600. 

—Randall J. Condon, superintendent of schools 
at Cincinnati, is the author of certain school text- 
books recently adopted by the board of education 
of Cincinnati. Now he has written to his pub- 
lishers asking them to deduct the amount of his 
royalties from the price of books bought by the 
Cincinnati school board. This is in aceord with 
a rule, made by Condon himself, that books written 
by Cincinnati teachers should not carry profit when 
used by the Cincinnati public schools. The Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star in commenting on Mr. Condon’s 
action says: “This is a kind of highmindedness 
in publie service that has not always been in evi- 
dence in this city where men in public life did not 
scorn to profit privately by their positions, legiti- 
mately enough but ethically not at all.” 

—A parent-teachers association at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, charges that the board of education of that 
city is dominated by Superintendent P. P. Claxton. 
In a controversy which has arisen between the 
superintendent and the association, the board of 
education has sustained the former. 

—Supt. F. A. Jensen of Rockford, Ill., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. R. F. Hannum has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Ottumwa, Ia., to succeed H. 
Ek. Blackmar, who retires at the expiration of his 
term in July. 

—Supt. F. M. Longanecker of Racine. Wis., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. Mr. Longa- 
necker is completing his ninth year as_ superin- 
tendent. 

—Mr. James N. Muir of Bethlehem, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Quincy, Mass. 
Mr. Muir is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and has held the superintendency in 
a number of cities and towns. 

—Supt. Thomas R. Cole of Seattle, Wash., has 
been reelected for another three-year term, begin- 
ning with August. 

—Supt. C. W. Crandel of Monroe, Mich., has 
been reelected for another term. 

—Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, former state super- 
intendent of Pennsylvania, has become a promoter 
of the films as a factor in education. 

—George M. Snodgrass was elected president of 
the normal school at La Crosse, Wis. He succeeds 
Dr. E. A. Smith. who died recently. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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A HIGH PERMANENT FINISH 
EASILY KEPT CLEAN 
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ATTRACTIVE 


THE PERMALIUM 
PROCESS of applying 
a permanent coating of 
nickel to aluminum is 
the result of years of 
exhaustive research. It 
has stood the test for 
over five years. 


Will Not Soil 


Linen,Count- 
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Table Tops 


Permalium nickel plated trays will 
reduce cleaning costs in connection with 
cafeteria rails, table tops, linen, etc., as well 
as the cost of cleaning the trays themselves. 


Unplated Aluminum Trays cannot be kept 
clean on account of the oxidation of the aluminum 
which continually takes place and which cannot be 
permanently removed by any amount of cleaning. 


All that is necessary to produce an absolutely clean 
and sanitary Permalium Tray is to wash it in the same man- 
ner as any Nickel Plated article. No scrubbing with steel 
wool or abrasive powders is necessary. 


Tray life is considerably increased due to the reinforcement of 
the aluminum and the extremely hard character of nickel. 


No noticeable increase in weight over the ordinary tray. 


Each tray carries our absolute guarantee against peeling. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

—The athletic field connected with the schools 
of Long Beach, California, has been named the 
“Stephens Field” in honor of W. L. Stephens, 
superintendent of the Long Beach schools. 

—Miss Myrtle Scoville has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Hartington, Ia. 

—Supt. A. J. Stout of Topeka, Kans., has been 
reelected for a two-year term, beginning with 
August, 1927. 

—Supt. J. D. McKinley of New Washington, O., 
has resigned 

—Mr. John D. Loper of Phoenix, Ariz., has been 
elected president of the Arizona Education Asso- 
ciation. 

—Mr. J. Wilmer Kennedy, assistant city super- 
intendent in charge of high schools of Newark, 
N. J., retired in December, having completed 42 
years of service with the Newark school system. 

“ Mr. J. A. Dickson, formerly of Frederick, 
Okla., has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Borger, Texas. 

—Supt. C. A. Rubado, of Plymouth, Wis., will 
retire at the close of the school year in order to 
continue his studies at Columbia University. 

—Supt. A. A. MeDonald, of Sioux Falls, 8. D., 
has been reelected for a twentieth consecutive term. 
Mr. McDonald was first elected superintendent in 
July, 1907. 

Supt. J. C. Moore, of Fargo, N. Dak., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. Ira H. McIntire of Green Bay, Wis., has 
been reelected for a term of three years. Supt. 
McIntire went to Green Bay seven years ago as 
assistant superintendent, and later became super- 
intendent of the school system. At the close of 
his first term he was reappointed for three years. 

—Miss Nellie B. Chisholm, who served as school 
commissioner of Muskegon County for twenty 
years, is a candidate for the Republican nomination 
for state superintendent. Miss Chisholm is at 
present the county: probate judge at Muskegon. 

—The announcement comes from Michigan that 
Wilford L. Coffey, who succeeds the deposed Thomas 
E. Johnson as state superintendent of schools, will 
become a candidate at the Republican convention to 
be held in March. Johnson has appealed the 
ouster before the state supreme court in quo war- 
ranto proceedings to test the right of Coffey to 
hold the office. The supreme court has thus far 
failed to hand down a decision which, it is be- 
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lieved, will from seeking the 
nomination. 

—Miss Hattie Yardley has been elected super- 
visor of elementary-school subjects at Creeiey, 
Colo. 

—Supt. M. C. Lefler, of Lincoln, Nebr., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. E. F. Arnold, of Pelham, N. Y., has an- 
nvunced his resignation, to take effect at the close 
of the school year. 

—Supt. 8S. E. Weber, of Charleston, W. Va., has 
announced his resignation, which is to take effect 
it the close of the school year. 

-—Mr. Neal Wherry has been reelected as super- 
intendent of schools at Holton, Kans. 

—Mr. C. I. Bixler, of Valley Junction, Ja., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Monti- 
cello, to succeed F. L. Mahannha, resigned. 

—Mr. C. H. Moore has been appointed as acting 
superintendent of schools at Clarksville, Tenn., to 
succeed A. J. Smith, who resigned. 

—Mr. George C. Carroll has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Terre Haute, to succeed J. 
QO. Engleman. Mr. Carroll came to Terre Haute a 
year ago from Garrett, where he had been superin- 
tendent of schools. 

—Mr. G. P. Randle, 62, former superintendent of 
=chools at Danville and Mattoon, II1., died at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, following a cerebral hemorrhage. 

—Mr. C. C. Underwood of Crawfordsville, Ind.. 
has been reelected as superintendent for a_ three- 
vear term. 

—Mr. Charles A. Bowers of Ord, Nebr., las been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Supt. E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, Va., has com- 
pleted 48 years of service as head of the school 
system. Dr. Glass is considered the oldest super- 
intendent and the longest in service of any superin- 
tendent in the nation. Dr. Glass was given an hon- 
orary degree by Washington and Lee University 
and William and Mary College two years ago. 

—Mr. J. R. Martin, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
elected to the position of research assistant to Dr. 
Dayton C. Miller, of the Case School of Applied 
Science. 

—Dean J. M. Page, of the University of Virginia, 
on January 18, closed sixteen years of continuous 
service as a member of the State Board of Eduea- 
tion. Mr. Page will be succeeded by Mr. H. C. Ford 
on March 1. 

—Supt. W. L. Bachrodt of San Jose, Calif., has 
been elected president of the California Teachers’ 
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Chicago, Ill. 


Kansas City 
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Association for 1927. Mr. Bachrodt has had a 
varied teaching experience covering a number of 
vears in the western states. Since 1921 he has 
filled the superintendency at San Jose. 

—Dr. F. C. Ayer, of Seattle, Wash., has resigned 
as director of research to accept the position of pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Texas. 
During the four and one-half years in which he was 
connected with the Seattle schools, Dr. Ayer pre- 
pared several reports on administrative research 
which gained national attention and were widely 
quoted. 

—Dr. Pauli R. Stevenson, professor of education 
and research associate in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, of Ohio University, died in 
January. Dr. Stevenson held a degree given by 
Park College, Missouri, and had a doctorate from 
Teachers College, Columbia. University. He had 
been with the Bureau of Research since its organi- 
zation in 1921, having charge of the school building 
and publicity service. 

—George W. Hardin, who was elected superin- 
tendent of Green County, Tennessee, is the young- 
est man ever elected to any similar office in the 
state. Mr. Hardin is 25 years of age and is a 
graduate of the Greensville, Tenn., high school and 
of the Milligan College. He succeeds Joel N. 
Pierce who held the superintendency for fourteen 
years and who was no longer a candidate. 

—Mr. L. F. Jones, of Kelso, Wash., has resigned 
from the superintendency after a service of twelve 
vears. Mr. W. J. Matters has been elected to sue- 
ceed Mr. Jones. 

—Mr. N. R. Whytock has been appointed as full- 
time director of research work at Glendale, Calif. 
During the past year Mr. Whytock gave one half 
of his time to this work, the remainder being given 
to the administration of the Roosevelt School. 

—Mr. L. 8. Howard, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Pasadena, Calif., has become 
head master at the Menlo School for Boys. Mr. 
Howard is a graduate of the Washington State 
Teachers’ College and Stanford University. 

—Mr. W. C. Alderson, superintendent of schools 
of Multnomah County, Oreg., has been cited by the 
Circuit Court at Portland to show cause why he 
should not be restrained from apportioning the 
school funds of the county under the provisions of 
the law pertaining to the duties of the superintend- 
ent. Under the 1925 law, as enacted by the legis- 

(Concluded on Page 127) 
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O installation im- 
poses greater de- 
mands for permanence, 
wearability and scientific 
sanitation than theschool 
toilet and washroom. For 
this purpose, no other 
material can compare 
with Vitrolite. It is non- 
porous, damp-proof and 
acid-proof. Its firepol- 
ished surface defies dirt, 
grease, ink, pencil marks 
and scratches. A damp 
cloth will keep it clean. 


School authorities will find 
the solution of this impor- 
tant problem in the new 
booklet which has just been 
issued by the Architects’ 
Service Bureau of the Vitro- 
lite Company. It gives de- 
taileddrawingsforthenewest 
style of Vitrolite toilet com- 
partments as well as for the 
use of Vitrolite for all sani- 
tary and industrial purposes. 


Write your name, or the 
name of your school, on the 
margin of this page, and we 
will send you this valuable 


booklet at once. 



































THE VITROLITE COMPANY 


Suite 603, 133 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Dallas New York St. Louis 
Denver Omaha Tampa 
Detroit Philadelphia Washington 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Copenhagen 
Los Angeles Portland Havana 
Miami Providence Honolulu 
Minneapolis San Francisco Johannesburg 
New Orleans Seattle London 


Springfield, Mass. 


Factory: Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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Mexico City 
Montreal 
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San Juan 
Shanghai 
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HE International Jury of the Sesqui-Centen- 
Tiial Exposition at Philadelphia has awarded 
the Remington Typewriter Company the Grand 
Prize, its highest award, for typewriters and 
bookkeeping machines, adapted to all purposes. 


Thus the preference shown by the commercial 
schools of America for Remingtons for instruc- 
tion purposes is again indorsed. 


During the past year the school demand for 
Remington Typewriters has been without paral- 
le! in typewriter history. 


The aim of every business school is to give 
its students the kind of training needed in the 
business office, and these record-breaking pur- 
chases of Remington Typewriters by the schools 
of America show conclusively the present trend 
of business requirements. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 Broadway New York 
Branches Everywhere 
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Wins Grand Prize 
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SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE 


THE 





No. 1080 — SEE CATALOG 


No. 1080 table shown above with its 
upright rods, bottle racks and sink cover, and its -disappear- 
ing pantry cock, is readily adaptable to teaching Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Agriculture and General Science. Write for 


Sheldon 


details. 


(] Chemistry 
O Physics 
O) Biology 
1) Agriculture 


detachable 


Please send us information on the items checked: 


Date of Purchase 
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CHOICE OF 12,600 SCHOOLS! 


T IS a matter of record that of fifty high 

schools recently equipped, each costing a 
million dollars or more, thirty-five purchased 
Sheldon Laboratory Furniture. 


Your decision to purchase Sheldon furniture 
will have the endorsement of thousands of 
the country’s finest schools and colleges. 


We will be pleased to co-operate with you in 
planning science laboratory, home economics 
and vocational departments for new build- 
ings, additions or alterations. 
for your convenience in writing us today. 


E. H. Sheldon & CQ., mérs. 


MUSKEGON, 


The coupon is 


MICHIGAN 


_ 


(1) General Science O Drawing 
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(Concluded from Page 124) 
lature, only the school districts outside of district 
No. 1, which is entirely within the city of Portland, 
have a voice in the election of the county superin- 
tendent, and that part of the county is required to 
bear the burden of the expense of the superintend- 
ent’s office, which is about $7,000 annually. 

While the city of Portland pays more than 90 
per cent of the school taxes of the county, the city, 
under the law, is not required to stand any part of 
the expense of the county superintendent’s office, 
even though the superintendent performs certain 
functions within School District No. 1. 

—Supt. A. D. Montgomery, of Sullivan, Ind., 
has been reelected for another two-year term, at 
a salary of $4,000 per year. Mr. Montgomery has 
completed fifth year at Sullivan. 

—Supt. H. Sanberg, of Rochester, Minn., has 
been reelec ted for a third term, and his salary in- 
creased to $5,100. 

—The Illinois State Teachers’ Association elected 
the following officers: President, W. P. Morgan, 
Macomb; first vice-president, C. B. Smith, Pekin; 
second vice-president, John E. Miller, Kast St. 
Louis; third vice-president, Miss Ida C. Turnbull, 
Mattoon; secretary, Robert C. Moore of Carlinville; 
treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Monticello; member 
of executive committee, Justin Washburn. 

—Charles S. Meek, superintendent of the Toledo 
schools, was elected president of the Ohio Teachers’ 


Association. He succeeds J. A. McDowell, superin 
tendent of the Ashland schools. 
—Supt. J. F. Keating, of Pueblo, Colo., recently 


completed 31 years of service as head of the school 
system. Mr. Keating came to the school system in 


1896 and has seen the teaching staff of the south 
side schools grow from 49 to 230. During his in- 
cumbeney a senior high school, a junior high 
school, and a number of grade schools have been 
erected, 

—Supt. George B. Miller, of Aberdeen, Wash., 
has been reelected for a three-year term. 

—The new school at Danbury, Conn., will be 


graced with a bronze tablet bearing the names of 
the members of the school board who planned and 
directed its construction. These are Dr. Nathaniel 


Selleck, W. H. Cable, E. Thatcher Hoyt, Stephen 
D. Moore, Thomas A. Keating, Timothy Farrell, 
Harry MecLachlam, W. C. Gilbert, and James P. 
Doran. 





—The committee of Worcester, Mass., 
Chairman, Walter J. 
Cookson; vice-chairman, John A. Clough; business 


manager, Joseph Beals; assistant clerk, Will A. 


school 
clected the following officers: 


. J. W. Gilbert has been elected clerk of 
the board of education at Segunda, Calif., to suc- 
ceed Jay Smith, who resigned in January. The 
latter has been appointed as general utility man 
in the purchase of school property. 

—Mrs. Virginia M. Acher has been nominated 
for the presidency of the Terre Haute, Ind., school 
board. Her election, it is said, is assured. She 
supports the reelection of Superintendent J. O. 
Engleman. 

—William Luening has been reelected president 
of the La Crosse, Wis., board of education. The 
services of H. K. Holly, who has been a member of 
the board for sixteen years was acknowledged by 
the board in a resolution unanimously adopted. 

—Dr. H. B. Nillhoff is the president-elect of the 
Dayton, Ohio, board of education. Luther Cline 
was chosen vice-president. 

—Dr. F. C. Hoffer, president of the board of edu 
eation at Lorain, Ohio, died in January following « 
brief illness. Dr. Hoffer had been a member of 
the board for the last twelve years. 

—John D. Cassell, who has served the Philadel- 
phia board of education as superintendent of build- 
ings for 36 years, received a medal from the Phila- 
delphia Society of Municipal Engineers, It is stated 
that Mr. Cassell saved the school system over three 


million dollars in schoolhouse construction and 
repairs, 
—The Cincinnati, Ohio, board of education re- 


elected W. J. Schroder as president, and Dr. F. B. 
Dyer, vice-president. In the committee assign- 
ments, Mrs. L. C. Fillmore was named vice-chair- 
man of the supplies committee; John D. Sage, vice- 


chairman of the finance committee, and John H. 
Marckworth, vice-chairman of the building com- 
mittee. Robert W. Shafer was reelected clerk- 
treasurer, and John B. Hollister remains chairman 
of committees on finance, accounts and’ auditing. 
Dr. F. B. Dyer heads committees on building, re- 
pairs and sites; James G. Fisk the committee on 


supplies, and President Shroder the committee of 
the whole. The board increased the salary of 
Charles W. Handman, business manager, $500 a 


year, it being raised to $6,000 annually. 

—Mr. Irving T. Howe has been appointed as at- 
tendence officer in the Boston public schools. 

—The business department of the Berkeley, Calif., 
schools has been reorganized with the appointment 
of Miss Clara Andrews as secretary, and Mr. H. A. 
Sawyer as office manager. Under a former arrange- 
ment, the offices of secretary and business manager 
vere combined. 


—Mr. J. T. Shumaker has been appointed as at- 


tendance officer at Akron, Ohio, to succeed G. L. 
Harding. 
—Mr. Robert L. Blume has been elected secretary 


of the board of education at Ansonia, Conn. Mr. 
Blume ‘succeeds Mr. Richard T. Tobin. 
—Mr. John McDonald has been elected president 


of the board of education at Erie, Pa. 


—Mr. Edward S, Canning has been appointed as 
secretary to the board of examiners of the New 
York city board of education, to succeed Mr. F. V 
Daly. 

—Mr. J. H. Claxton has retired as secretary of 
the board of education at Yonkers, N. Y., after 
forty years of service. 

—The Martin County, Fla., board of education 
was reorganized in January, 1927, with tiie election 
of Mr. F. W. Baker as chairman, and Mr. A. O. 
Kanner as attorney. Mrs. Emma R. Beavin and 
Mr. G. D. Falk are the new members of the board. 
Mr. Edward Mapp has assumed the office of county 
superintendent of schools, succeeding Mr. JB. Me- 
Donald. 


MR. DWIGHT H. PERKINS ANNOUNCES 
CHANGE 

Mr. Dwight H. Perkins, F.A.1.A., has announced 
his withdrawal from the firm of Perkins, Fellows & 
Hamilton, architects, and his association with Mr. 
M. C. Chatten and Mr. C. H. Hammond, under 
the firm name of Perkins, Chatten and Hammond, 
architects. The firm has its offices at 160 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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At the right—The Wesport Junior 
High School, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, is heated by a Webster 
System. C. A. Smith, Architect, 
Nate W. Downs, Consulting Engi- 
neer, A. McKinley Pibg. & Htg. 
Co., Heating Contractors. 
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During 1927 more Web- 
ster Systems were in- 
stalled than in any pre- 
ceding year. The total is 
now above 41,000. 


Many factors have con- 
tributed to this result .. . 
the merits of Webster 
our 38 
years of experience 

a nation-wide sales and 
service organization 


equipment 


adherence to the policy 
of selling Webster Sys- 
tems 


For the years ahead, we 
pledge continuation of 
our efforts to: maintain 
and improve these fac- 
tors of Webster Systems. 














—a service of protection! 


ROM < start to finish—Webster service 

works in close cooperation with school 
board executives, architects, engineers, 
heating contractors. It is a measure of 
responsibility! 
That is one reason why a substantial per- 
centage of America’s schools and colleges 
have installed Webster Systems of Steam 
Heating Webster Service is their 
protection—a guarantee of health and 
comfort for the entire student body. 
Have our nearest branch manager tell you 
about the four heating success factors in 
each Webster System of Steam Heating. 





WarRREN WEsBsTER & COMPANY 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Camden, N. J. < 52 Branch Offices 


of Steam Heating 


In more than 41,000 of America’s finer buildings 











-More 
Typical Examples 
of 
Webster-heated 
Schools 


Santa Rosa High School, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Ebert School, Denver, Colo. 
Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, III. 


Concordia School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Wichita High School, 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wyman School, 
Winchester, Mass. 
Carstens School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Central High School, 
Duluth, Minn. 
Consolidated School, 
Cleveland, Miss. 
Elvins High School, 
Elvins, Mo. 
Lincoln School, 
Hastings, Neb. 
Marlboro School, 
Marlboro, N. H. 
Columbia School, 
South Orange, N. J. 
Oswego High School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Asheville High School, 
Asheville, N. C. 
State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Lincoln School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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—The Tennessee Supreme Court has upheld the 
legality of the law forbidding the teaching of evolu- 
tion in the public schools of the state, but at the 
same time it reversed the judgment against Prof. 
John T. Seopes, of Dayton, who was tried and con- 
victed of violating the statute. 

In the decision as given there appears to be no 
case to be appealed, and legal experts do not see on 
what ground the issue could be carried to the 
Supreme Court at Washington. 

—The Texas Court of Civil Appeals at Dallas, 
Texas, has denied an injunction to restrain the 
Dallas board of education from conducting health 
promotion work in the schools. The court, in re- 
fusing the injunction, held that the board acted 
within its legal discretion when it organized and 
installed a health department for the purposes for 
which it was established, and that it is being con- 
ducted for a lawful purpose. 

—Governor Samuel A. Baker of Missouri, pro- 
poses a tax on inheritances, tobacco and amusements 
in aid of the state school fund. The News of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., believes that from five to ten 
millions additional tax funds can be raised by this 
method. The governor recommends the creation of 
a permanent school fund, fifty per cent of which 
shall go to the public schools, in addition to pro- 
visions already made by the constitution, and fifty 
per cent to the higher educational institutions. The 
passage of this bill will solve the financial situa- 
tion and the revenue will come from sources that 
will not be felt individually and the school districts 
may, if they so desire, lower their local tax rate 
for school purposes. 


—The supreme court of Oregon refused to assume 
jurisdiction in mandamus proceedings brought by 
Row, Peterson & Co. to compel Governor Patterson 
and other members of the state board of education 
to sign contracts with the publishers for certain 
textbooks adopted by the state texthook commis- 
sion at its annual meeting held here early in 
November. Under the ruling of the supreme court 
it will be necessary for the publishers to initiate 
proceedings in the circuit court and later appeal 
the action to the supreme court for final determina- 








tion. An injunction was issued recently in the 
circuit court for Multnomah county restraining the 
state board of education from entering into con- 
tracts with the textbook publishers. . 

—A queer situation has arisen in the towns of 
‘Vest Bridgewater and Raynham, Mass. These two 
towns elect a superintendent jointly. When last 
April the three-year term of the superintendent 
expired, West Bridgewater voted against reelection. 
Ruynham voted for reelection. It being a three 
to three vote, there was a deadlock. Legislation is 
now sought whereby the situation can be relieved. 
Just how this is to be done has not developed. 

—The Arkansas legislature voted down a bill to 
abolish county boards of education and providing 
for popular election of superintendents. 

—The school committee of Middleboro, Mass., 
has taken an unusual action. The state laws pro- 
vide that a schoolmaster shall retire at the age of 
70 years. The school committee has petitioned the 
logislature to enable Charles H. Bates, who lias 
served Middleboro for 25 years as superintendent, 
to continue in office. 

—A meeting held by the board of education of 
Brooklyn Borough, Camden County, N. J., at which 
the resignation of Muriel Miller, a member of the 
board was accepted, and his suecessor, Walter John- 
son was elected, has been declared illegal by State 
School Commissioner Logan. The action was taken 
after a recess had been declared. Four members 
failed to return after the recess. Dr. Logan held 
that the declaration of a recess was in the nature 
of a sine die adjournment and that the session 
could not be reconvened without notice to all mem- 
bers. 

—The constitutionality of the New York State 
legislative act which authorized the religious in- 
struction of pupils in public schools one hour a 
week during school hours outside of the school 
buildings was unanimously upheld by the appel- 
late division of the supreme court. The decision 
was in the test case brought by Joseph Lewis. 
President of the Free Thinkers’ Society, against 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner of Fdu- 
cation, to compel him by mandamus to order dis- 
continued the plan used in White Plains as well as 
in the 130 cities and villages of the state where it 
was being practiced. 

—One of the amendments to the school laws of 
Pennsylvania provides that “all doors of entrances 
into any building used for public school purposes 
shall be made to open outward, etc., ete.” 





—A peculiar case has arisen in Shorewood, a 
wealthy suburb of Milwaukee, Wis. The school 
board contracted for a new school and then dis- 
covered after the building was almost completed 
that village had exceeded the legal tax limit and 
that a shortage of $100,000 was incurred. One 
of the contractors who has a claim of $40,000 
brought suit, lost out in the lower court, and then 
appealed to the state supreme court. In this test 
case the village authorities are ostensibly fighting 
the contractor but in reality want him to win. 
They are anxious to pay the contractor since the 
debt was entered into in good faith by both parties. 
If the case is decided against the contractor, the 
Shorewood board of education will appeal to the 
legislature to secure the necessary authority to 
settle the several claims. 7 

—Legal proceedings to oust the school board of 
Lansdale, Pa., consisting of President H. bl. S. 
Ruth, Secretary Ira B. Harr, and Treasurer Edwin 
P. Gotivals have been instituted before Judge Wil- 
liams at Norristown. The charge is made that the 
board has failed to carry out the provisions of the 
school code. 

—The so-called board of superintendents of the 
New York City school system has statutory powers 
in the matter of appointments and promotions. It 
is now proposed to abolish these powers and lodge 
the authority in the hands of the superintendent as 
the chief executive officer of the school system. A 
new bill framed aims to constitute the superin- 
tendents into a sort of president’s cabinet. The 
superintendent is given the powers now conferred 
upon this board and is made fully responsible to 
the board of education for the proper administra- 
tion of the schools. The associate superintendents 
would constitute a corps of expert assistants, cor- 
responding to the secretaries in the president’s 
cabinet, each of whom would be a specialist in some 
important function of education and be responsible, 
under the superintendent, for the proper adminis- 
tration of his respective field. Like the members 
of the Cabinet, they would be appointed on their 
superior’s nomination—in this case, on the super- 
intendent’s. 

—Last year’s school board in Racine, Wis., en- 
tered upon contracts with teachers which provided 
for increased pay. The mayor and other city 
officials have refused to honor the increased pay- 
roll checks. The school board contending that the 
action of the Mayor is “arbitrary, unjust and un- 

(Concluded from Page 130) 











Sturtevant Heating and Ven- 
tilating Equipment is made 
in a wide variety of types 
for every purpose. 


Sturtevant believes in “fit- 
ting the equipment to the 
job”—not in “fitting the 
job to the equipment.” It is 
prepared to furnish the par- 
ticular type of equipment 
which will most efficiently 
and economically meet your 
requirements. 
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“Made by Sturtevant’’ 


—an assurance of satisfactory service 


Is it efficient? Will it prove dependable? Is 
it well-made and correctly designed? 


These are questions you won’t have to ask if 
the unit heating and ventilating equipment 
you install is “Made by Sturtevant.” 


Should you plan an installation of such equip- 
ment it would be worth while to remember 
that Sturtevant Equipment is made by the old- 
est and largest organization of its kind in the 
world—that it is the result of over 60 years 
of experience—that it represents the utmost in 
design, construction and service. 


Full information regarding the Sturtevant 
Unit Ventilator and its advantages can be ob- 
tained from any experienced heating and ven- 
tilating engineer or contractor — or from our 
nearest office below. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Branch Offices to follow) 


Atlanta Charlotte Dallas indianapolis Montreal Rochester 

Boston Chicago Denver Kansas City New York St. Louis 

Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 

Camden Cleveland Hartford Minneapolis Portiand San Francisco 
Seattle Toronto Washington 


HEAT and VENTILATION 


Unit Ventilator 
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“GLOBES” 


Ventilation for School Buildings 








UCILDING Committees all over the country are demanding 
proper ventilation for the classroom. 
“Globes” the answer to this necessity because of their constant, 
thorough, and efficient service regardless of climate or season. 
Low first cost, no upkeep, and no moving parts to get out of 


They have tound 


order, add greatly to the desirability of the “Globe” Ventilator. 


GENERAL AND ROOF VIEWS OF EUCLID SCHOOL 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
R. L. Bowen, Architect 


(Concluded from Page 128) 
called for,” has employed legal talent to test the 
issue in court. The board further holds that there 
is a serious question involved, to-wit: Whether 
under the laws of the state of Wisconsin the school 
board or the mayor are to conduct and operate our 
public schools. : 

—The California legislature has under consid- 
eration a bill whereby school boards are authorized 
to audit the funds of all organizations connected 
with the school system. It would include student- 
body organizations, athletic organizations, school 
papers, book stores, and any other organized activi- 
ties handling funds. The need of such legislation 
is indicated by the fact that school organizations 
handle hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. 
No bonds are required of the fiscal officers and no 
audit of funds can legally be required. As an in- 
stance of the large amount of money handled in 
this manner, it was cited that the Sacramento High 
School handled $95,000 last year. 

NEW YORK COURT UPHOLDS DISMISSAL 
OF PUPILS FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 
The Appellate Division of the New York State 
Court recently affirmed an order of the supreme 
court denying the application of Joseph Lewis, of 
the Freethinkers’ Society of New York, for a man- 
damus to compel the commissioner of education to 
issue instructions to the White Plains board of 
education to discontinue the dismissal of children 
for religious instruction. The case is of interest 
throughout the country since a number of school 

systems have adopted similar practices. 

The opinion was prepared by Judge R. L. Davis, 
who pointed out that only the White Plains case 
is considered. He stated that the plan had been 
entirely successful in the city since no one had 
voiced objection to the commissioner or to the 
court. The decision was concerned primarily with 
the legal questions presented: (1) Does the rule 
adopted violate the provisions relative to aid in 
denominational schools? (2) Does such policy 
violate the provisions of the education law pro- 
viding for compulsory education? Both are an- 
swered in the negative. In regard to the first he 
said: 

Here there was no property or public money used in 


aid or maintenance of any denominational school. 
Cards, not provided by the school, were distributed 
and the parents indicated thereon the place they 


wished their children to go for instruction. It was 
entirely voluntary with the parent whether the child 


Dept. F. 

















GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Troy, New York 


or 





was excused. There was some “check-up” afterward 
to indicate whether the privilege should be withdrawn. 
All that the petitioner can claim in regard to public 
expense is the time spent by the teacher during school 
hours in thus issuing and receiving the card, excusing 
the child, and ascertaining, if possible, if the parent’s 
direction has been obeyed. The acts of the teacher 
are the same as when excusing a child to attend any 
religious or secular ceremony at its parents’ request. 
It is a part of ordinary school routine and discipline. 
The constitution is designed for practical purposes 
and deals with realities, not fictions or conditions 
largely imaginary. It is intended to operate benignly 
in the interest of the governed. It should receive a 
broad, not a petty construction. 

Its commands are not violated by 
and remote 

In regard to the second question, relating to the 
compuisory education law, the decision reads: 

The statute is general in its terms. Its purpose and 
intent must be sought in the conditions surrounding 
its adoption, the purpose to be served and the methods 
furnished for its administration. It was prompted by 
conditions of illiteracy. It was enacted to promote 


acts so trivial 


intelligence amongst future adult citizens. It deals 
with children between 7 and 14 years of age. It is to 


be made effective through instruments of its 
creation—local and state officers. 

It would be a narrow construction that required 
every child, physically able, aged from 7 to 14 years, 
to attend at school every hour of every day the 
school was in session. It would impose upon children 
of tender years conditions as drastic and rigorous as 
those of military law and discipline. In some localities 
with insufficient school accommodations, there are 
double sessions for different children each day. The 
construction contended for would require all children 
to attend both sessions. There are occasions when it 
is imperative that the parents have their children at 
home for assistance. There are other occasions when 
they require their absence from school because of 
church or civic celebrations, or purely for pleasure 
that the family may be gathered together. It is to 
the credit of school authorities that children are 
readily excused on such occasions and no one has 
deemed it a violation of the law. Those who have 
had very young children in school know that it is 
common practice to excuse them after. recitation. 
Older children, lacking only a few subjects for 
graduation, whose recitations we will say occur in the 
forenoon, are then excused and are not required to 
return. At examination time, children are excused 
except during the hours of examination. These facts 
are as commonly known as is the fact that they are 
not illegal. 

The legislature has not been unmindful of the 
rights or interests of parents relative to the guidance 
and control of their children. In the interest of the 
state it has enacted that children must be educated. 
With the great majority this legislation was unneces- 


own 


sary. It was intended to control the action of those 
delinquent and indifferent, not only to the interests 


of the state but of their children. There was no legis- 
lative policy to interfere arbitrarily with the family 
relation by oppressive acts. Nor is there conflict in 
policy between the educational authorities and com- 
petent, intelligent parents. Both desire that children 
shall obtain the advantages of education which the 


state undertakes to furnish. It is natural that parents 
should wish their children to have religious instruc- 
tion at any favorable opportunity. It is not thought 
wise that it should be given directly in the school. 
But when children are assembled, they may be sent 
elsewhere. We are told that in 23 other states there 
are in force methods similar to those employed here. 
The commissioner and local authorities have adopted 
a benevolent policy in which the interests of both 
parents and children are considered. They recognize 
that all education is not acquired in the schools; that 
except for subjects legally prescribed, the parents 
may select the studies their children shall pursue; 
that it is the right of parents to direct the destiny 
of their children and guide them along paths of filial 
duty as well as in those of obligation to the state; and 
that a belief in religion is not foreign to our system 
of government. 

With these conditions in mind the commissioner 
and his predecessors under general statutory § au- 
thority, have made rules and regulations, interpreting 
and supplementing this compulsory education stat- 
ute. A ‘“‘bulletin’” containing some of these rules has 
been generally circulated. It gives notice to school 
officers that at the parent’s request a pupil may be 
excused one-half day weekly for music lessons. Like- 
wise, children may be excused “on days set apart for 
religious obsérvance and instruction.”’ The practice 
is general in the schools at the request of parents to 
excuse children to participate in church or religious 
festivals, and to attend confirmation classes and other 
religious instructions. The commissioner delegates to 
local authorities the matter of excuse for absence, 
saying, “It is a matter of common knowledge and ex- 
perience that no inflexible rule or set of rules can be 
established arbitrarily controlling the entire subject 
of excusable absences that will work justice in all 
eases and under all conditions.” 

All these policies which naturally impress the liberal 
mind as reasonable and just, could not have been 
adopted if there had been blind and stubborn ad- 
herence to the strict letter of the statute. In its ad- 
ministrative work the department has followed the 
broad intent of the law. It has put in operation 
familiar principles of justice toward both pupil and 
parent, while accomplishing the purpose of education. 


We recognize that parents have as much right to 
have their children receive religious instruction as 
instruction in music during some porton of the 


school week. We give weight to the practical con- 
struction of this statute by those men of high char- 
acter, who have been chosen to enforce it, and who 
have acted conscientiously and with trained skill in 
performing difficult duties. Such interpretation gen- 
erally acquiesced in for a considerable period of time, 
is a circumstance of great importance in determining 
what construction should now be put upon its terms. 
Absences occurring through being thus excused, do not 
amount to irregular attendance. There is no such 
iron rule for attendance as appellant has invoked. 


The state by its educational policy seeks to build 
from its youth useful citizens of intelligence and 
character—not merely pedants and philosophers. In 
following this policy it should not only consider the 
wishes but invite the aid of parents. When the wish 


of parents for weekday religious instruction for their 
(Concluded on Page 132) 
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With the completion of the Sum- 
mer School, four school buildings 
in Leavenworth, Kansas, will 
have been equipped with “The 


American System” 
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Firing Room, the Junior High School 


| American Heating and Ventilation 


Keeps Children Healthy 


In determining the desirability of a heating and ventilating system 
no factor is more important than its influence on child health 
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r the schools in your city have old style heat- 
ing systems, the cost of maintaining classes 
for children absent because of preventable illness 
is probably the greatest source of waste in your 
budget. In one small city, for instance, a survey 
revealed this cost to be $9,500 a year, of which 
$4,800 was chargeable torespiratory diseases alone. 


a | A System That Is Correct 





Because “The American System” replaces class- 
room air every eight minutes with fresh, outdoor 
air that has been warmed and humidified, schools 
equipped with American Heating and Ventila- 
tion donot suffer such losses. 


Any type of fuel or fuel oil may be burned in the 


Direct Transmission Heaters of “The American 
System.” There are no boilers, piping, radiators, 
etc., to freeze up over night or Sunday. No con- 
fined steam to explode. Nothing to rust. 


“The American System” is engineered, installed 
and guaranteed by one responsible company of 
over forty years’ standing, through its authorized 
representatives. 


Make Arrangements Now 


This is a good time to get information about 
“The American System” and to make arrange- 
ments for installation at the earliest possible 
date. “The American System” will save money 
for you. 


The American Foundry and Furnace Co. 


BLOOMINGTON 


ILLINOIS 


Representatives Giving Complete Service: 


American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Bloomington, Il!. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Los Angeles, Cal. St. Paul, Minn. 





NATURES ON 


American Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Cleveland, O. 
Elmira, N.Y. Atlanta, Ga. 

American Heating & Ventilating Co.,Phila- | John H. Kitchen & Co.,Kansas City, Mo. 
delphia, Raleigh, N. C., Richmond, Va. Michigan Warming & Ventilating Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“HEAT WITH VENTILATION” 
aa 


State Heating & Power Company 
Toledo, O. Memphis, Tenn. 
I noting & Ventilating Equip. Co. 
eattle — Portland 
San Francisco 


STING & DYING AVIARATUS 
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Supplied in 
Standard 


Units of Seven 
Capacities 





V1 Unit equipped for automatic vacuum 
control, showing piping connections. Suc- 
tion strainer and check valve at inlet of 
pump are furnished with unit, as well as 
companion flanges, bolts and gaskets. 
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YOUNG 


CENTRIFUGAL VACUUM 
AND BOILER FEED 














Best for “Groups” of Hard- 
to-Heat buildings 


widely separated. 
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heating. 


ECAUSE particularly designed for high vacuum work 
Young Pumps are admirably adapted for use in heating 
systems in groups of buildings, some of which may be 


The continuous powerful suction produced by Young Pumps 
keeps long runs of return piping effectively clear from air and 
water, and thus eliminates one great source of trouble in a heating 
system serving a group of buildings. 

As a result of this powerful suction every building of a group is 
properly heated in all weathers when Young Pumps are installed. 
The extraordinarily efficient vacuum producing elements of these 
pumps have no wearing parts, hence can and do give long and 
trouble-free service. Shutdowns for repairs, with their consequent 
expense, are eliminated when these pumps are used in school 


Young Pumps are supplied in standard units of seven 
capacities, and are shipped as a completely assembled and 
tested unit, ready to run chen feed wiring is connected. 


Younc Pump COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Factory: 
In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., 
1523-41 Davenport Road, Toronto. 









Michigan City, Indiana 





(Concluded on Page 130) 

children involves no serious interruption to school 
attendance, the State can have no purpose to defeat 
it. If local school authorities render their assistance 
by methods so innocuous as those detailed here, it does 
not amount to illegality. Reasonableness in the method 
adopted is the test of such legality. Neither the local 
school officers nor the commissioner of education have 
here violated that rule. 

When genuine infractions of constitutional or stat- 
utory provisions relative to schools arise, the courts 
are not unready or unwilling to condemn them. 


NEW SHOREWOOD RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 

The board of education at Shorewood, (near Mil- 
waukee) Wisconsin, has adopted a comprehensive 
set of rules and regulations for the guidance of its 
school system. The duties outlined for the officers, 
namely, the president, clerk, and treasurer, are simi- 
lar to those usually assigned to such officers. The 
clerk, however, is held directly responsible to the 
superintendent. 

On the subject of operation the rules say that 
the board of education shall function as a legisla- 
tive body only, providing for executive control 
through its superintendent of schools, “but nothing 
in this article shall authorize the superintendent to 
alter the policy of the board in any way or to inter- 
fere with the right of a board member to investi- 
gate apparent irregularities in the school system 
and to report to the board or to the superintend- 
ent.” 

Under the heading of medical examinations the 
following is noted: ‘Regular medical examinations 
are given all children by the school doctor. Chil- 
dren who belong to religious denominations which 
object to medical examinations may be excused 
from the examination, provided that the health of 
other children is not endangered through this pro- 
cedure. Children who come under this provision 
must, however, secure a permit from the doctor 
whenever they are absent.” In case of epidemics, 
students who refuse to undergo vaccination or other 
medical measures instituted by the school health 
officer “shall at the discretion of superintendent 
be excluded from school for a period deemed suffi- 
cient by the health officer.” 

Complaints are subject to the rule that: “When- 
ever a parent has a grievance, such parent has the 
right to an audience with the principal or the 
superintendent and in case the matter is not ad- 
justed satisfactorily, he may appeal to the board. 
No appeal will be heard, however, unless such 


charges are in writing, signed by the parent or 
person responsible for the same and presented at a 
regular meeting of the board of education.” The 
high-school tuition is fixed at $40 a semester; grade 
schools $5 a month. 

The duties of the superintendents are outlined as 
follows: “The superintendent shall be the general 
executive officer for the board, and he shall also be 
the chief supervisory officer. He shall visit each 
teacher often enough to acquaint himself with the 
work. He shall devote his entire time to the duties 
of his office. 

“The superintendent shall attend all meetings of 
the board unless excused by the president, and he 
shall at each meeting present a report of school con- 
ditions, and such other matters as he shall see fit. 

“The superintendent shall in conference with the 
secretary to the board prepare the budget for the 
school system each year, and he shall submit the 
same before the first meeting in June for the ap- 
proval of the board. The board after due consid- 
eration of the various items shall adopt a revised 
budget and shall submit it to the voters at the 
school district election to be held the first Monday 
in July. 

“All teachers are engaged on probation for a period 
of three years. No teacher may be dismissed dur- 
ing this period except under the following rules: 

“The superintendent must show a record of the 
efforts made by himself and principals to improve 
the teacher during the period of service. A teacher 
must be given at least six weeks’ notice during the 
first year of probation and at least one semester’s 
notice during the second and third years of proba- 
tion. No teacher should be dismissed except at the 
end of a semester.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—Lawrence, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that applications of teachers for positions must 
first be presented to the superintendent. The 
recommendations of the superintendent are then 
presented by the teachers’ committee to the board 
of education for approval or rejection. 

—Proposed changes in the by-laws of.the New 
York City board of education make it a compara- 
tively simple matter to bring charges against a 
teacher. The old regulations required more or less 


concrete reasons for charges, such as gross miscon- 
duct or conduct unbecoming a teacher, insubordina- 
tion, neglect of duty, or general inefficiency. The 
proposed regulations, as approved, prescribe that 


the board of education shall hear and determine 
charges preferred against any member for (a) un- 
authorized absence from duty, (b) neglect of duty, 
(c) conduct unbecoming the position, or conduct 
prejudicial to the good order, efficiency, or disci- 
pline of the service, (d) incompetent or inefficient 
service, (e) violation of the by-laws, rules, or regu- 
lations of the board of education, and (f) substan- 
tial cause which renders the member unfit to per- 
form his obligations to the service. 

The proposed by-laws safeguard the tenure of 
those who have passed their three-year probationary 
period in much the same manner as the old by-laws. 
The regulations provide that no member of the 
teaching and supervising staff, including examiners, 
of the administrative staff or the staff of attendance 
officers, who has served the full and appropriate 
probationary period prescribed, shall be removed, 
except for cause after a hearing by an affirmative 
vote of a majority of the members of the board of 
education. Any member may be suspended by the 
superintendent of schools who shall report his 
action at the next regular meeting of the board of 
education, when all facts relating to the case are 
submitted to the board for consideration and action. 

The by-laws also state. that the teacher against 
whom charges have been preferred shall in person 
or by counsel be entitled before the trial to receive, 
on due demand, a copy of the charges and specifica- 
tions, and shall be entitled to participate in person 
or by counsel, or both, in the trial of the charges 
to cross-examine opposing witnesses and to call and 
examine witnesses in his own behalf. 

It is provided that the superintendent of schools, 
upon suspending any teacher, in advance of the 
filing of charges and specifications, shall inform 
the accused and the board of education of the char- 
acter of the charges to be met. Such information 
shall not prevent the including in the trial of addi- 
tional charges and specifications, provided the 
accused is informed thereof. 


If the teacher under charges fails to appear at 
the trial, either in person or by counsel, the trial 
must proceed as if the person were present. They 
also give the board of education power to designate 
a committee of its members to conduct trials. The 
committee is to report its recommendations to the 
board of education, which will review the evidence. 
The fina] determination of the case, however, is to 
be made by a majority of all the members of the 
board. 
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Where Only Results 


Influence Selection 


WITH these and many other of 
America’s best known corporations, 
where buying is based upon predeter- 
mined standards, you will find Heggie-Sim- 
plex steel heating boilers in service. Their 
architects and building committees thus 
endorse what Heggie’s thirty-five years 
of boiler building have accomplished 
—the most modern of heating boilers, 
in which scientific design combines 
every essential with preeminent quality. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois, Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 
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ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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The Minnesota School Board Association 


Convention 
E. H. Engelbart, Superintendent, Cannon Falls, Minn. 


The Minnesota School-Board Association, boast- 
ing a record membership, met in the Ryan Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, for its sixth annual conven- 
tion, Feb. 9, 10, and 11, 1927. Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 9, was devoted to general meetings of the 
standing committees of the association. 

The Opening Session 

A spirit of earnestness manifesting itself in sober 
realization that much work faced the assembled 
delegates marked the opening of the convention 
proper Thursday morning. The address of welcome 
by Hon. L. R. 8. Furgeson, commissioner of educa- 
tion, St. Paul, furnished an impetus which did 
much to carry this spirit of earnestness through- 
out the sessions of the convention. 

In his opening address, President B. K. Savre 
pointed out the need of increasing the membership 
of the association even though the present mem- 
hership is the largest in its history. Achievement, 
he showed, is good as far as it goes; continued 
growth is essential to successful realization of the 
purposes of the association. Touching upon some 
of the problems which the various committees had 
studied since the convention a year ago, Mr. Savre 
launched into his address which consisted of a 
careful analysis of that part of Governor Chris- 
tianson’s inaugural address which pertained to 
taxes levied by the state for support of the uni- 
versity and for giving state aid to local schools. 
The information contained in the analysis saved 
the convention much time by clearing up a general 
misunderstanding of figures that the governor used 
in his address, and contributed not a little to the 
crystallization of sentiment as to which measures 
now before the legislature are worthy of the sup- 
port of the association. 

At this session, as well as at other sessions of 
the convention, relaxation at intervals was obtained 
hy community singing led by Mrs. J. M. Hardy, 
school-board member, Mahnomen. So spirited was 
her leadership and so effective the results obtained 
that at a later session she was unanimously elected 
as permanent music leader of the association. 


The Thursday Sessions 

On Thursday afternoon, Dr. Fred Engelhardt, 
professor of school administration at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, addressed the convention on “The 
Administration and Control of School Finances 
Through the Budget.” Dr. Engelhardt argued that 
conditions being as they are in the state, the public 
wants to be shown why funds are needed. School 
hoards must know what they want and they must 
he able to show a dollar’s worth of service for 
every dollar expended. The budget is a plan to 
carry out what is being attempted educationally. 
‘The question, What are we trying to do? pre- 
cedes any budget plans. Educational programs 
must extend over longer periods of time than 
merely the year covered by the budget. The budget 
is a means of obtaining effective administration 
of an educational program, but must not be allowed 
to become institutionalized. ‘Your job is to sell 
your school to the community.” Supt. I. T. Simley, 
South St. Paul, then presented in a very effective 
way a specific plan of procedure in the prepara- 
tion and execution of a budget. 

An innovation which proved successful beyond 
the hopes of the leaders of the association was the 
dividing of the convention into three sections for 
Thursday evening’s session. These sections were: 
high-school section, graded and high-school depart- 
ment section, and rural section. Each section was 
in charge of several leaders: The plan of the meet- 
ings was to furnish board members an opportunity 
to ask questions, impart information, and exchange 
experiences. The high-school section was led by 
Mr. C. M. Colsom, president of the board of educa- 
tion, Wadena, and Mr. E. M. Phillips, state high- 
school inspector of Minnesota. 

Supt. A. L. Gaarder of Albert Lea, who was 
especially qualified to speak because of member- 
ship, in the board of education, talked on extra- 
curricular activities. Further discussion, led by 
Dr. C. L. Blunt, Albert Lea, brought into play 
experiences and policies from all parts of the state 
relative to the discussion regarding the handling 
of student activities in the respective schools. The 
leaders of the graded and high-school department 
section were Geo. E. Susens, board of education, 
Alexandria, and Theodore Utne, inspector state 
high-school departments of Minnesota. The rural 
section was led by Mr. C. H. Barnes, county super- 
intendent of schools, St. Louis County. 

Reports from each section indicate that much 
benefit was derived by delegates in questioning 
state inspectors and by state inspectors in ques- 
tioning delegates, finding out from each other their 
respective viewpoints and responsibilities. The 





B. K. SAVRE, 


Glenwood, Minn., 
President of the Minnesota State 
School Board Association. 


superintendents carried away with them a better 

equipment for serving their respective schools for 

having been at the meeting. So successful was the 

plan that each section determined to continue the 

practice next year and chose a leader to that end. 
The Friday Sessions 

On Friday forenoon the convention was addressed 
by Mrs KE. G. Quamme, past president of the Min- 
nesota Congress of Parents and Teachers, St. Paul; 
Mr. 'T. A. Erickson, state leader of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work, St. Paul: and Dr, J. A. O. Stub, pastor 
of the Central Lutheran Church, Minneapolis. The 
keynote of Mrs. Quamme’s message was “Our most 
important problem: Our children.” She made a 
strong plea to school boards to attempt to under- 
stand and support all activities tending to saie- 
guard the children from harmful influences. Only 
one twenty-sixth of the child’s time from birth to 
maturity is spent in school. That fact, she pointed 
out, not only adds to the seriousness of the prob- 
lem of what best to do with the child in school, 
but challenges all available leadership in the com- 
munity to recognize the importance of properly 
supervising all activities of the children during 
those years when supervision is so sorely needed. 

Mr. Erickson presented facts and figures show- 
ing what is being done throughout the state in 
boys’ and girls’ club work. Dr. Stub made an 
eloquent appeal to boards of education to keep out 
of schools influences which undermine the moral 
teachings of the church. This, he said, was not a 
question for legislation, but rather one for each 
community to solve by thoughtful study based on 
a thorough acquaintance with what is being done 
in the local schools and a fearless determination 
te maintain the ideals of the republic inherited 
from our fathers. 

The Business Session 

Friday afternoon was taken up with the pres- 
entation of reports by committees, election of 
officers and directors, and completion of unfinished 
business. The election of officers resulted in main- 
taining in office each of the men who served the 
association during the year just closed: President, 
Bb. Kk. Savre, Glenwood; vice-president, M. W. 
Williams, Lanesboro; secretary-treasurer, John E. 
Palmer, Montevideo. The board of directors, chosen 
by the delegates from the several congressional 
districts, one from each district, are: 

First District, C. L. Blunt, Albert Lea; Second 
District, Mrs. N. P. Radeck, Fulda; Third Dis- 
trict, T. J. Lynch, Le Sueur Center; Fourth Dis- 
trict, L. S. R. Furgeson, St. Paul; Fifth District, 
A. P. Ortquist, Minneapolis; Sixth District, C. KE. 
Battles, Bemidji; Seventh District, G. E. Susens, 
Alexandria; Eighth District, A. E. McKenzie, Vir- 
ginia; Ninth District, A. M. Hopeman, Moorehead ; 
Tenth District, Albert Wickstrom, Isanti. 

The following are the leading recommendations 
of the committees, adopted by the convention to 
serve as a guide to school boards of the state toward 
common action: 


The committee on teachers recommended that: 1. 
Boards of education agree on a definite time at which 
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to engage teachers; month of March suggested. 2 
nly such high-school teachers be engaged who have 
had actual teaching experience in the subjects to be 
taught. 6. Recommendations to teachers be given by 
boards of education as boards rather than by indi 
vidual members thereof. 4. The Teachers’ "Tenure 
Bill, now before the legislature, be not supported 
5. School boards throughout the state encourage alj 
teachers to take extra work in professional training 
at least once every three years. 

The legislative committee recommended that: 
1. Ways and means be sought for the enlarging of 
the association of school boards. 2. Requirements 
for state aid to rural schools be based on a minimum 
of eight months’ school and a first-grade certificate 
teacher rather than on a seven months” school and a 
second-grade certificate teacher. 3. Deficiencies in 
state aid for the years 1924-1925 and 1925-1926 be reim.- 
bursed to the districts affected by legislative appro- 
priation. 4. An interim committee be appointed to 
report on the whole question of state aid to schools. 
o. All bonds issued for building be retired within 
the time of usefulness of the building. The following 
schedule is suggested: Frame buildings, twenty 
years: nontireproof buildings, thirty years; fireproof 
buildings, torty years. 6. The question of teaching 
on legal holidays be vested in local boards of educa 
tion. 7. A committee of research be appointed to 
study the problem of rural extension schools. 8. The 
teacher-tenure law, now before the legislature, be op 
posed. 9% The teacher-institute law passed in 1925 
be upheld and retained. 10. The county-superintend- 
ent-clerk-hire law, now pending in the legislature, be 
indorsed. 11. The county-board-of-education — bill 
now before the legislature be supported. 12. The 
law on state aid for transportation of children in con- 
solidated schools be amended to provide for reim- 
bursement on a child-mile basis to those districts 
owning and operating their own busses. 

The resolutions committee resolved that: 1. The 
present teachers’-retirement fund be dissolved. 2. Loeal 
boards of education be asked to take drastic steps to 
assure the holding of the Minnesota Education Con- 
vention at such a time as not to interfere with school 
work. 3. That the present supplemental-aid law to 
schools with high tax levies be maintained. 4. Qual- 
ity of work be made the sole requirement for state 
aid to special departments. 5. The presence of an 
officer of the board be called for when the state in 
spector has important recommendations to make. 6. 
Fees to the school-board association be sent in ad- 
vance to facilitate the granting of credentials. 7. Ex- 
pressions of appreciation be extended to Dr. Fred 
Engelharat, Commissioner Furgeson, and Supt. I. 7. 
Simley for information given the convention and to 
Mrs. 'T. M. Hardy for splendid leadership in musie. 
S. Gratitude be expressed to the Ryan Hotel for hos- 
pitality and services rendered the association. 

Perhaps no evidence gave greater proof of growth 
on part of the convention not only in the realiza- 
tion of what constitutes the common problems to 
he faeed, but also in the recognition of how best 
these preblems may be solved than was given by 
the sight of groups of delegates, state officials, 
and superintendents invariably to be seen after 
each session asking each other serious questions, 
answering each other patiently—-withal  intelli- 
gently discussing the agenda of the session just 
closed. Education in’ Minnesota has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain by the growth and 
strengthening of the Minnesota  School-Board 
Association, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
MEET AT PHILADELPHIA 

The National Association of School Business 
Officials will hold their annual meeting May 16 
to 20, at Philadelphia, Pa. It is planned to devote 
the afternoon of May 18 to a visit to Valley Forge. 
The regular annual banquet will be held, at which 
Mayor Kendrick, Hon. J. J. Tigert, and Hon. Her- 
bert Hoover will be the speakers. The tentative 
program prepared by the president is as follows: 
_Duties of a Clerk of the Board of Education, George 
aoe clerk of the board of education, Salt Lake City, 
Jtah. 

Problems of the Smaller Cities (round table), A. B. 
Cousins, supervising mechanic, Richmond, Va. 

Accounting and Its Problems in Schools (round 
seers? Frederick D. Chambers, auditor, New York, N. 


Development of a School Building Program by a 
School-Board Architect, Harry D. Paine, Houston, Tex. 

The Value of an Accounting System as Laid Down 
by the National Association of School Business Offi- 
cials from the Viewpoint of a Superintendent, Dr. 
William J. Bickett, superintendent of schools, Trenton, 

Women in the Service of a Board of Education, Rita 
Kkuowles, Moline, Ill. 

Standard Forms of Schoolhouse Construction in 
Towns and Cities from 50,000 to 200,000 Population, 
William H. Gompert, architect of the board of educa 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Steps in the Development of a School Building Pro- 
gram, Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

The Construction of a Building Program, W. E. 
tecord, business manager, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Report of the Committee on Bulletin and Handbook, 
Db. D. Hammelbaugh, Chairman, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Report of the Committee on Uniform System of 
Accounting and Cost Finding, J. O. Adams, Chairman, 
Dover, Del. 

Present Day Ventilation, by a representative of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers. 

Report of the Committee on Housing, J. D. Cassell, 
Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cafeterias: Their Management and Equipment, E. M. 
Brown, commissioner of supplies, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cafeterias: Their Management and Equipment 


(round table), Charles L. Barr, assistant supply com- 
missioner, St. Louis, Mo. 





—The South Park School District of Beaumont, 
Texas, for the school year 1926-1927 has a taxable 
valuation of $17,650,000. The budget for the year 
amounts to $167,000. 
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“Sol-Lux has our unqualified recommendation” 











The Sol-Lux luminaire. Ideal for school lighting be- 
cause its lighting is highly effective and its cost of 


South Milwaukee High School 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


maintenance is low. Ask us about this practical J. C. Bettinger, President of the Board of Education. 
lighting unit H. R. Edwards, Superintendent of Schools. 
g 4 Lyle G. Thomson, Principal. 


ati —_— 
AG CEN 
. ps / 
fees 
™ = a 
“Fy a 
66 E have recently had the Sol-Lux lighting units installed in our high 


school assembly and gymnasium. We are more than pleased with them 
and consider their installation the greatest improvement made in our school 
since its erection. 


“During the darkest days our students experience no difficulty in reading. 


‘The Sol-Lux has our unqualified recommendation.”’ 


(Signed) LYLE G. THOMSON, 
Principal 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Merchandising Department South Bend, Indiana 


Westinghouse 
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Two more rooms 


for the second term 
“Ladder-W ork” 


in Every 
School 


Windows and lamp reflectors 
to be washed, walls to be 
dusted, ventilators to be ad- 
justed—these are but a few 
of a hundred examples of 
‘“‘ladder-work’’ in every 
school. The use of the ordi- 
nary step ladder is a decided 
risk which may result in se- 
rious injury. Such risks are 
absolutely unnecessary. They 
can be eliminated with the— 


Pa en 
Peat Mi aks al le AR ea ES eR ORES a 


Whether you need one, two or more, 
you can get them quickly by ordering 
units of the Ambler Asbestos School 
Buildings shown below. Cold weath- 
er won't hinder seriously the erection 


of these buildings. 


Paneled, roofed, sheathed with 
fireproof Ambler Asbestos building 
material of the most permanent and 
substantial type. The upkeep is neg- 
ligible, as the main areas of these 
unique buildings have absolutely no 
need for paint. 





Shipped in standard, easily-han- 


dled sections that can be speedily 
Here at last isa ladder which 
can’t sway, wabble, upset or 
collapse. It is built of aero- 
plane spruce steel braced 
and trussed throughout. 


erected, yet the buildings have the 
appearance of structures costing sev- 
eral times as much. Can be salvaged 
later at a large part of original cost. 
The large working platform 


provides ample foot and tool 
room. Every user of the 


May we tell you about our services 





and the cost? 


} Note how closely the Dayton is free to use both 
Dayton Safety Ladder 
shown in this illustration hands and lean far out of a 
sets to the wall—a fea- c oe 
ture not found in step vertical position with a feel- 
a ers. 


ing of perfect security. Bet- 
ter, faster work is the natural 
result of the Dayton’s safety Asbestos Buildings Company 
features. 
1013 Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
or 
228 Pennant Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Dayton is made in sizes 
from 3 feet to 16 feet in 
height. A Dayton cannot 
close when erected for use 
but folds easily for storage. 





Write for complete informa- 


Windows may be washed tion and prices—no obliga- 
from the Dayton without . 

leaning. Plenty of room tion upon your part. 

upon the platform for 

pail. No necessity to 


run up and down. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 


121-123 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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McClain High School 
has its own laundry 


No doubt you have noticed the growing 


tendency towards the 


school laun- 


dries. McClain 
High School at 


Greenfield, 
Ohio, is one of 
the newest 
schools boasting 
of such a plant. 


Lunch room linens, domestic science 
uniforms, towels, gym and bathing suits 
—all can be handled quickly and in- 


installation of 








McClain High School, Greenfield, Ohio 


expensively. 





A view of the modern and compact American- 
equipped laundry at McClain High School. This 


unit consists of a washer, an extractor for 


“coringing” and a tumbler for drying. 


May we send you some 
interesting facts regarding some school 
laundries which we have installed? 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Norwood Station, 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


British-Amcrican Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


The Chicago public-school budget for 1927 was 
adopted by the board of education January 26, 








1927—the earliest adoption in its history. The 
appropriations for the five funds follow: 
1927 
Fund Appropriation 
WUUCNIONON 6:9:62:55 sodas Ganiseien citer $43,442,085 
LL Gerace ee ree ey re oe 31,200,000 
MIO. 6. 6.506 BS 4s RT HEA Sa ade oe WEA 989,063 
OID «o.oo a 06 660000445 ce aean dae 688,293 
PO WOBTII a ao 6.5 5 65 ce kon saiees 540,837 
Per rererrreerercrr er ere rrr re $76,860,278 


Doctor John Dill Robertson, former president of 
the board of education, is a candidate for mayor in 
the April election. Mrs. Johanna Gregg, present 
school trustee, filed papers as a candidate for 
mayor, but later withdrew and threw her support 
to Dr. Robertson. 


Action on the names of four persons nominated 
by Mayor Dever for membership on the board of 
education seems imminent. Three months have 
elapsed since they were submitted and sent to the 
council committee on schools, fire, and _ civil 
service. Only one was approved by the committee 
—Mr. Charles Vopicka, former United States min- 
ister to Roumania. The others—Mrs. Helen Hef- 
feran, present holdover school trustee, Dr. Otto L. 
Schmidt, noted physician and president of the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, and Mr. Walter Raymer, 
ex-alderman and bank president, have been rejected 
by the committee. The city council as a whole 
Voted upon all four names on February 23. Alder- 
man Arvey, floor leader of the administration, gave 
notice that he would bring in a minority report 
and attempt to push over all four nominees by 
summoning full strength of the mayor’s majority. 


The tactics of the committee members, the pic- 
turesque language used, the series of so-called in- 
vestigations, have earned the committee the nick- 
name “Hippodrome Committee.” The Chicago 
Tribune comments editorially as follows: “The 
proceedings of the committee will strike most citi- 
zens as absurd. All four of the nominees are well 
known. They have been in the public eye for 
years. Their records of public service are open 
books, but they are being subjected to cross-exami- 
Nation as if they were charged with disorderly 
conduct in a police court. Their motives are being 


impugned. Jt is this way that Chicago aims to 
induce men of character and attainment to serve 
the public without salary.” 

Mr. Raymer failed of committee approval because 
he refused to appear before the body for quizzing. 
Dr. Schmidt and Mrs. Hefferan were rejected chiefly 
because of the stand of organized labor against 
them. 

Former Mayor William Hale Thompson is run- 
ning for office again, and part of his platform de- 
clares that, if elected, he will oust Supt. McAndrew. 
His chief plank is “America First.” <A _ typical 
attack on Mr. McAndrew is: “McAndrew is 
teaching the children of Chicago that the Boston 
tea party was a lawless destruction of private 
property and a wanton defiance of self-respecting 
government. He is telling them that after the 
revolutionary war ‘nobodies’ succeeded to power 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and that 
‘with the declaration of independence, patriotism 
became for the first time synonymous with dis- 
loyalty.’ ” 

A poem read before the City Club of Chicago 
on New Year’s Eve and attributed to the poet- 
alderman of the first ward runs as follows: 


“Can the Canny Scot” 
Poem Composed and Recited by Ald. Coughlin 


We've taken on McAndrew! 
It’s our alarming lot 

To have to tie the tinware, 
To can this canny Scot. 


The school board doesn’t say a word; 
The mayor speaketh not; 

We husky city fathers 
Must can the canny Scot. 


We talk of deficits and things, 
But the purpose of our plot 

Is to put McAndrew on the blink; 
To can the canny Scot. 


He may be all they claim he is, 
And the schools may go to pot, 
But we’ll never give a tinker’s dam 
If we can can this Scot. 
Chicago has a principal who is only 26 years 
old. Harold W. Kent, graduate of Northwestern 
University, has recently been named principal of 


the Prussing school. His father is principal of 
the Garfield school. Mr. Kent’s appointment caused 
one school trustee to express disapproval of too- 
youthful appointees. Assistant Superintendent 
William J. Bogan is reported to have replied, 
“Napoleon crossed the Alps at 26.” 

Chicago public-school educators have been con- 
siderably concerned with the problem of pupil 
failures since the publication two years ago of a 
report by the special secretary of the Chicago 
Principals’ Club in which it was shown that the 
city-wide average failure rate was ten per cent 
and the range among the different schools was from 
34 per cent to less than one per cent. 

At the close of the first semester, all teachers 
and principals were required to report their pro- 
motion data on blank forms designed to make inter- 
school comparisons possible. The two forms call 
for the following information: 

Teacher's report of promotions in elementary 
schools. Space is provided for giving the number 
of children who constituted the membership of the 
class on the last day of the semester, the number 
of regular promotions, the number of special pro- 
motions, the number of double promotions, the 
number of demotions, the number of nonpromotions, 
the total progress in semester units, and the 
progress rate. 

The following 
given: 


explanation of these terms is 

1. The grade is the grade of the class on the 
last day of the semester. 

2. Membership is the number belonging plus 
those temporarily withdrawn on the last day of the 
semester. 

3. Regular promotions are promotions to the 
next higher grade on the last day of the semester. 

4. Special promotions are promotions to the 
next higher grade made before the last day of the 
semester. 

5. Double promotions are promotions as from 
1B to 2B, 1A to 2A, 2B to 3B, ete. A double pro- 
motion may be made either before the last day of 
the semester or on the last day. 

6. Demotions are pupils who are sent to a 
lower grade. 

7. Nonpromotions are pupils who are retained 
in the grade. 

8. Total progress is the sum of items 3, 4, and 
twice item 5, minus item 6. 

9. Progress rate is item 8 divided by item 2. 
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Smith’s Improved Exit Locks are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


Made in solid bronze or solid brass throughout. 





Patented Dec. 1, 


NOW 
MADE 
BY 





THE MALLOCATION OF SCHOOL OFFICES 

In a report made by Professor Harry S. Ganders 
of the Colorado State Teachers’ College, a study 
on school-administration offices is presented. It 
points to the administration headquarters of the 
Denver board of education as a model, but holds 
that a lamentable condition regarding school head- 


quarters prevails in many cities. He says: 

“The utter incompetency too often discovered 
among superintendents of the smaller cities, in 
their inability to answer questions about’ their 
school; their lack of knowledge; the too frequent, 
absolute absence of any plans and programs re- 
lating to pupil, teacher, building, and financial 
problems, is often due to the fact that personnel, 
equipment, and records are scattered about the city 
anywhere, apparently, but under their control. 

“Offices that should be located in a school build- 
ing are found in city halls, banks, stores, private 
offices of members of the board, private offices of 
nonmembers of the board, and private homes. 
These offices are not, as in those of certain corpora- 
tions, ‘branch’ offices, but are in all instances 
integral parts of a single office system.” 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—New York, N. Y. The old boundary lines of 
local school board districts have been changed by 
the board of education following a redistricting of 
the city. The changes have been found necessary by 
the growing school population in some sections and 
the decrease in others. Six new districts have been 
created. Manhattan lost two districts, Brooklyn 
gained four, Bronx gained two, and Queens gained 
two. 

—tThe board of superintendents of New York City 
has recommended that all concessionnaires now oper- 
ating in elementary and junior high-school lunch- 
rooms be discontinued and that the serving of the 


operation. 


quired. 


movements. 


Exceptionally strong and simple in construction and 


Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. 


Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 


Size of case, 9x 3% x 1%% in. 


No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 


Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 

Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 

Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 


Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 
door shrinking. 


Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 
Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 


make of door closers. 


Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


“The Steffens -Amber¢ Co. 


Newark. 


New Jersey 


lunches be placed under the supervision of the de- 
partment of homemaking of the public schools. The 
high-school lunch service would be continued as at 
present under the supervision of the principals and 
financed by the student general organizations. 

The recommendation of the board of superintend- 
ents followed an intensive study and investigation 
of the lunchroom service by a committee appointed 
for the purpose. The investigation sought to de- 
termine how the annual cost of $80,000 for lunches 
might be reduced. 

—A bill sponsored by Senator Westall of New 
York state seeks to effect changes in the organiza- 
tion of the state education department in order to 





DR. EDWARD B. SHALLOW. 


Dr. Edward B. Shallow, associate superintendent of New 
New York City, died suddenly of heart disease on February 
8th at the age of sixty-five. Dr. Shallow was a native of New 
York State, was educated at Colgate College, and entered 
the employ of the New York City school system in 1893. 
He served successively as principal, district superintendent, 
and associate superintendent. In recent years he had been 
in charge of the school building program, and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the committee on buildings 
and sites of the board of superintendents, where he played 
an influential part in the construction of new schools. He 
was also widely known as a lecturer on methods in teach- 
ers’ institutions. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 





make the education law conform to the state depart- 
ment law. 


Under the proposed law, the board of regents 
would continue as the governing body of the state 
education department and retain the power to ap- 
point or remove the education commissioner or his 
deputy. 

The commissioner would be the chief administra- 
tive officer of the department, but several changes 
are proposed in his relationship to the board of re- 
gents. At present, the regents may create various 
divisions and bureaus in the education department. 
Under the new law, such action would be taken by 
the regents, upon the recommendation of the com- 
missioner. The power to determine the number of 
teachers in the State College and in the state normal 
schools would be controlled by the regents in place 
of the education commissioner. The state nautical 
school would be placed under the direction and con- 
trol of the education department. The regents are 
to be authorized to give the commissioner such addi- 
tional powers as are deemed necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the law. 


—Chico, Calif. A new annual contract between 
the board of education and the Chico State 'Teach- 
ers’ College for the handling of students in the 
junior-college department has been drawn up by 
Supt. C. H. Camper. The contract makes it pos- 
sible for high-school graduates to get two years’ 
undergraduate work at the local institution before 
leaving to attend the state university. 

The report shows that a total of 263,196 pupils 
were enrolled, which was an increase of 2,427 over 
the number the preceding year. The average en- 
rollment was 241,921 and the average attendance 
214,024 in 1926. The 23 counties had an average 
daily attendance of 123,200, while Baltimore had 
only 90,844. The enrollment in private and Cath- 
olic parochial schools aggregated approximately 27,- 
000 in Baltimore and 6,500 in the counties. 

In comparing the 1926 school attendance with 
that of 1920, an increase of 38,712 is indicated cov- 
ering a period of six years. The average yearly 
increase was 6.452. Every county, with the excep- 
tion of Carroll and Calvert, showed an increase in 
enrollment over the six-year period. Baltimore 
had an increased attendance of 15,344 in 1926 over 
1920, while a number of counties showed consider- 
able growth over the period, the increases in the 
counties ranging from 2,000 to 5,000. 
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Ventilating unit—with quiet- 
operating. single phase motor! 


Thirteen years of satisfactory operation in schools and other pub- 
lic buildings have proven the Universal Heating and Ventilating 
Unit—have made it famous for effective control of temperature, 
reliability, simplicity and economy. 








Now, the development of a quiet-operating single-phase motor, 
mounted metal to metal on a steel board with three point lead 
mounting eliminates the need of a motor generator set, complicated 
switch-boards, wiring, etc., and insures guiet operation under all 
conditions. 


Universal Heating and Ventilating units are suitable and highly 

recommended for school and public building work—they are backed 

by the American Blower Company’s reputation and resources— 

and sold through the nation-wide American Blower Sales and ° 
Engineering organization. 





It will pay you to get all the details 


, AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


merican Rlower 


6 * : 
“i aroceo’”” VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 


x § eee MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 


in 
re 








HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 188! 





IEEE S 


a i tite tr ne tos . 
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Made in 
30 sizes. 





Excess Warm 
Pure Air 


or 
Epidemics 


The quick spread of school epidemics is 
usually traceable to inadequate ventilation 
because of lack of a dependable supply of 
heat. 


The School Board which looks conscientiously 
to every detail of ventilation or equipment 
spends much careful thought on the purchase 
of the proper heating plant. 























Let us refer you to notable installations. 


ROSS 


Boilers 


are deserving of the 
name “The Schoolhouse 
Boiler.”” No house of 
learning is too large for 
their capacities or too 
small to be heated eco- 
nomically. 


There are many patent- 
ed features which insure 
a steady, even flow of 
heat from low grade coal 
or oil with little stoking 
attention. 


The extreme care of 
manufacture allows for 
the most rigid of city or 
state inspection and the 
price is unusually low 
for this high quality 
product. 


ROSS 
STEEL 
BOILERS 





Our Catalog 
Sent on Request. 


The Frost J@nufacturing Co. 


SINCE 1851. 


Main office 1524 Henderson St., Galesburg, IIl. 


















BRANCHES: 
478 Rockerfeller Bldg., 


943 Syndicate Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Louis, Mo. 


k Row, 2126 Edmondson Ave., 2309 Union Central Bldg., 
wenverk NY. Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1424 Fairmount Ave., 112 W. Adams 8t., 


962 E. 37th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2604 Fourth Avenue 
at Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1748 Louis Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


316 Glencoe Bldg., 
Duluth, Minn. 


Peoria, Illinois. 











GAUGE Pressure 
\In LBS 


ParTiaL VacuuM 
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216.3° 

2 13.0° (ATMOSPHERIC 

2 12.0°5 Pressure AT 
Sea Lever 


/ DUNHAM 


/ PP cating 
4 
/ 


STEAM SupPLy, / ‘To BoiLer 


176.85° 

162.28°— 

141.52° i 
i 


101.83° Hlow the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System reduces overheating to a minimum. 
This chart shows a comparison of steam pres- 

sures and corresponding boiling points and 
steam temperatures. In this system steam is 
produced and circulated just as easily on 25 
inches of vacuum on the boiler as it is on 2 to 
3 pounds gauge pressure. . 


Fig. 1066 


DUNHAM saves 


fuel by eliminating 
overheating 


Look for 
the name 


DUNHAM. 


This nameplate 
identifies a gen- 
uine Dunham 
Radiator Trap. 





In the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System for schools the radiators operate effi- 
ciently under wide variations in steam pres- 
sure and with steam at temperatures ranging 
from 133° to 220° or higher if needed. This 
corresponds to an operating range of 25 
inches of vacuum to 2 or 3 pounds of steam 
pressure. 


The steam circulates during the greater part 
of the heating season under a high vacuum 
in the radiation. This materially lowers the 
boiling point of the water in the boiler and 
effects marked fuel savings. 


This remarkable heating system avoids the 
loss due to over-heating by regulating the 
heat emission of the radiators so as to equal 
the heat loss from the building, and maintain 
a desired room temperature regardless of 
outdoor temperatures. 


Demonstrated fuel savings with this new 
Dunham system of heating range from 15 to 
40%. Write us today for complete informa- 
tion and vitally interesting records of per- 
formance. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 


450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
Over sixty branch and local sales offices in the United 
States and Canada bring Dunham Heating Service 


as close to you as your telephone. Consult 
your telephone directory for the ad- 
dress of our office in your city. 


Paar 





reece SERVICE. 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 


Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


Ist. 


door open. 


PRICE :—The price is right. 








THE BIG ISSUE IN SCHOOLHOUSE 

VENTILATION 
(Continued from Page 62) 
are maintained, air can be recirculated. The pos- 
sible range for recirculation of air lies between 56 
per cent as a minimum if the recirculated air is not 
washed and cooled, and 80 per cent if it is properly 
conditioned. with a probable higher maximum vet 
to be determined. The maintenance of these condi- 
tions, or modifications of them according to newer 
data, offer no insuperable difficulties to architect or 
engineer. Competent men must work out each 
separate problem involved, and full collaboration 
must obtain throughout between architect and engi- 
neer. No formula, health experts to the contrary, 
will fit all eases. The installations will vary from 
open windows in the south to split systems, double 
capacity, in severe latitudes of the north, but when 
a school building is released for public service its 
performance will be in accordance with specifica - 
tions and its maintenance under competent super- 
vision assured. 

“Individual reactions to heat and cold does in a 
sense become a criterion, for the individual does not 
derive his sense of physical comfort from the opin- 
ions of experts, whether in engineering or health. 
A volume could be written on ‘the individual idio- 
syncrasies regarding preferred temperatures, but it 
is sufficient to mention here that the director of 
applied phy siology, Leonard Hill, who is responsible 
for the series of ventilation reports by the British 


Research Council previously r eferred to, declares 
that all his dicta are based upon the reaction of 
normal persons, that every disease has its own 


special air and temperature requirements. Cold 
air is an enemy to the malnourished and a stimu- 
lating friend to the well fed. Conditions suitable 
for adults are enervating for children. Thomas R. 
Crowder emphasizes the extreme variability of in- 
dividual response. In his study of the ventilation 
of Pullman cars, Crowder found the most serious 
complaints coming from the occupants of cars over- 
heated and malodorous from soiled clothing and un- 
clean bodies, but with air chemically pure according 
to the most exacting standards of ventilation. 
Conversely, he found people contented and comfort- 
able in stagnant air both foul and unsafe. The 
most obstinate and persistent ventilation tangle 
ever encountered in the writer’s own personal ex- 
perience was solved by the installation of shower 
haths in a St. Louis school, and the requirement of 


Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


bath for 
been 


a daily 
viously 
clothes and clean bodies are important factors in 
air hygiene, and before making ventilation tests in 
a given situation it is a wise precaution to see that 
no large percentage of garlic eaters is to be reck- 
oned with. 


foreign children who had pre- 
“sewed up” for the winter. Clean 


Architects Have No Formulae 

Architects offer no formulae for school ventila- 
tion. They are openminded enough on the one hand 
to dispense with mechanical ventilation in isolated 
situations and exceptional instances where the air 
is pure and noise or odors offer no problem, and on 
the other to provide the utmost limit of air treat- 
ment and transport where crowded cities, manufac- 
turing process, or physiological requirement call for 
it. The general trend favors year-round air condition- 
ing with cooling in summer and heating in winter 
rather than return to earlier, uncontrolled methods. 
In certain southern cities where factories do not pol- 
lute the air the writer has planned school buildings 
for outlying districts which rely entirely upon open- 
window aeration after the heat is shut off in early 
morning. Wide halls, suitable orientetion of build- 
ing, and general layout make such solution possible. 
An added expense for mechanical ventilating sys- 
tems would be superfluous. In northern latitudes 
such a scheme would he heyond control. It would 
represent wasteful and ineffectual planning. Here 
and there commercial exploitation has influenced 
ventilation practice unduly. Hot air furnaces still 
survive. Many and various plans for chemical 
treatment of air have had their vogue. It is 
seldom, however, that ventilation vagaries survive 
more than a single schoo] administration. The 
fundamental principles growing out cf the impar- 
tial discussion of technical groups should influence 
school boards and public alike. Ventilation is 
always a local problem, subject to scientific solu- 
tion. Whatever is finally determined upon as con 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MECHANICA AL 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 
with 
Hold-Open 
Arms 

and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 
of door. 
























A Partial List of Schools 


NORTON Equipped 
Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 





ducive to health, engineering skill plus popular 
education can bring about. 

Costs of ventilation equipment are important con- 
siderations, but costs are relative. If cost is com- 
mensurate with service, or if the child’s health is 
in the balance, we can only require that the outlay 
be consistent. Engineering standards make no 
virtue of the mere fact of low expenditure. It is 
economy plus efficiency which counts. It is some- 
what beside the mark to compare costs between an 
efficient mechanical system with fixed load, capable 
of precise, central, automatic control, independent 
of outside climatic conditions, with window gravity 
ventilation, never measurable, never predictable. 
and never centrally operated. This is especially 
true when the provision of open windows and gravity 
exhaust for classrooms does not obviate the neces- 
sity of independent mechanical systems for air re- 


moval and air renewal in toilets, laboratories, 
kitchens, and cafeterias. If air filters are utilized 
in connection with open windows, comparisons 


would be still more misleading. 


Comparison of Costs 

“A specific cost comparison between mechanical- 
and window-ventilation systems as applicable to a 
modern elementary-school plant at Greenfield, Ohio, 
is set forth in Table 1. On February 20, 1925, an 
eight-hour test of the heating and ventilating sys- 
tem in this building was carried on from 8 o’clock 
in the morning till 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
building has a capacity of 1,250 pupils and is 
organized on the platoon plan. The average out- 
side temperature was 22 deg. fahr. Room tempera- 
tures were maintained in all the rooms throughout 
the test ranging from 68 to 70 deg. fahr. making 
an average of 69 deg. The outside relative humid- 
ity was 3]. The relative humidity in the class- 
rooms was 40 to 43, an average of 41.5. The aver- 
age velocity of the air entering the rooms through 
the diffusers was 269 ft. per minute and the class 





AND WINDOW VENTILATION IN 


TypicaL CLAssroom Unit oF Forty PUupPILs 


TABLE 1. COMPARING COST 
Classroom Mechanical 
Unit Ventilation 
+ PEPER E RECEP PEE TE CeCe ees 22 x32x13 —9152’ 
Pi ge | A PP ETTR Tree Teri rere 1200 
Li, a. er rrr Terre 141 sq. ft. 


Amount of Radiation (average 3 floors) 
TOTAL BUILDING RESULTS: 


Ce is :5.00:0.6:6:06 600-0000 6000 65008 1,019,848 
SB: PPE ee er rere $244.76 
Total Building $305,952.90 


123.33 sq. ft. 


Window Percentage 
Ventilation Gain or Loss 
24x40x13=—12,480’ +36.2% 
S800 —33.3% 


192 sq. ft. +-36.2% 


426.33 sq. ft. 4+ 240% 
1 127.25 4+122,250 cu. ft. or 9.85% 
$267.41 + $22.65, 9.25% 
$334,269.88 4+-$28,316.98 or 9.25% 
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Pipe+Acid=Junk 


As soon as acid comes in contact with ordinary pipe, the lat- 
ter starts on its way to the junk pile. Not that the pipe isn’t 
good, but it is not made to carry acid waste. 


On the other hand, Duriron (an acid-proof cast alloy that 
is no more affected by acids than other materials are affected 
by pure water) is made especially for this corrosive service. 


Duriron’s first cost is higher than ordinary drain pipe but its 
first cost is final. 


When Duriron drain pipe is installed to carry school labo- 
ratory acid waste, it may be located anywhere in the build- 


ing. 


It will protect. the school from damage to structure, 


and will guard against unhealthful conditions, due to leak- 
ing drainage, as long as it shall stand. 


Duriron is produced only 


zm DUR IRON Company 


DAYTON -OHIO 


air changes were 8.25 per hour. This represents 
about a 100 per cent performance. 

“A typical classroom accommodating 40 pupils 
under window ventilation would require 12,480 cu. 
ft., which represents an excess of 36.2 per cent over 
the 9,152 cu. ft. content which is ample under 
mechanical ventilation. The window area required 
is 192 sq. ft. under window ventilation, or 36.2 per 
cent more than the 141 sq. ft. found requisite under 
the mechanical system. The air supply under 
window ventilation shows the ratio of 800:1200, or 
one third less than the mechanical load. Roughly. 
then the expenditure under the self-styled “natural” 
system of ventilation is one third more and the air 
supply one third less than that assured under a 
controlled system. This takes no account of tlie 
absolute failure of open windows as ventilators if 
climatic conditions or orientation are not favorable 
and the fact that radiation under the window- 
gravity phase will average 42614 sq. ft. on the three 
floors of the Greenfield Elementary School as 
against 12314 sq. ft. under the mechanical plan. 
This represents an excess of about 240 per cent in 
radiation. 

“The dollars and cents costs of excess fuel for 
maintenance would depend, of course, upon seasonal 
requirements and the efliciency of the maintenance 
engineer. It would run into a large sum annually. 
The total building results under window ventilation 
show an excess in cubic contents of 122,250 cu. ft., 
or practically 10 per cent. The cost per pupil 
would be $22.65 in excess of the mechanical installa- 
tion, or 9.25 per cent, and the total additional cost 
of building involved in the problematical window 
arrangement would be $28,316.98, or about ten per 
cent. Apparently much proof needs to be forth- 
coming to substantiate the statements of window- 
gravity vent protagonists that the State of New 
York is wasting millions every year on mechanical 
ventilation. 

“Tf in this discussion no pronouncement on abso- 
lute standards of air conditioning in schools, has 
been made it is because the health optimum is still 
a debatable question. If I have failed to specify 
what may be regarded as ideal types of installation 
it is because there is no formula to offer. Every 
installation presents a new and individual problem. 
Only study, skill, and engineering conscience can 
meet the multitudinous requirements involved. 
When I became official architect of the St. Louis 
schools in 1897 we had about 1,600 schoolrooms, a 





large percentage of them dependent upon natural 
ventilation. If street noises entered the rooms un- 
impeded; if smoke and gas from industrial proc- 
esses constituted a nuisance in some locations; if 
odors from the latrines at times offended school at- 
mospheres; if the windward side was chilled and 
the lee side stagnant; at least we knew that the 
school population as a whole was not unfavorably 
affected by one single set of characteristics. If 
here and there a teacher became more vecupied with 
her function of teaching than with the health values 
of ventilation, no one was the wiser and no one 
weighed the general result. Perhaps the psychol- 
ogy of the open window then as now lulled one in 
the belief that natural conditions are always right. 
Central control of ventilation is essential for school 


efficiency. Hygienic standards now prevail instead _ 


of individual notions. Those standards are not 
static. They are open to revision. School ventila- 
tion requirements represent no extremes of air con- 
ditioning that are at all formidable to architect or 
engineer. Efficiency within the full range limits of 
operation is achieved in all climates and at a 
minimum cost for the conditions submitted, and per- 
formance tests prove the reliability of the ventila- 
ting system under competent management. These 
matters and not controversies pertaining to stand- 
ardization are the function of the school architect.” 


Useless Ventilating Devices 

W. R. McCornack of Cleveland, Ohio, related 
the experiences in that city with ventilating 
systems. The teachers in many instances re- 
sorted to the opening of windows claiming,that 
the ventilating systems were inefficient. At 
first it was believed that the teachers were 
“temperamental” and unreasonable in their de- 
mands, but careful investigation showed that 
in the main they were correct in their com- 
plaints. The ventilating systems were inefficient 
in operation as well as expensive. : 

Mr. McCornack said: 


“Tt was quite apparent that some research work 
should be done to try and remedy a situation which 
was really deplorable as not only was there friction 
in the administrative departments of the school 
system, but the teaching staff was unhappy about 


the discomfort of their teaching rooms which must 
have produced a serious effect on their work. 

“Then, too, the ventilating equipment was costly, 
being about 7 per cent of the cost of the building, 
and it is a well established fact that the expensive 
ventilation installations are not being operated by 
many school systems. In fact, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Education sent out a questionary 
to a selected list of school boards all over the 
country covering this point and about 55 per cent 
admitted that they did not operate their ventilating 
fans at all, and I feel sure many who thought they 
did—did not, as a later table will show one case 
where this is true. 

“One state-institution director in Ohio recently 
requested the state architect to omit ventilation 
from his institution. Upon being told that the 
state law required it, he said—‘Very well, put it in, 
but we shall never operate it.’ 

“The other day I visited a college where we were 
doing some work. I had occasion to: discuss the 
ventilation of the auditorium with the authorities. 
They said, ‘we never use it except at commencement. 
Then we start the fans and run them a while to 
blow the dirt out of the ducts, and during com- 
mencement we run the fans to stir up the air to 
help cool the room." 

“The failure to use expensive ventilating equip- 
ment is one of the most damaging: points against 
ventilation from the point of view of the layman. 

“here was no relief for Cleveland or Ohio on 
ventilation because we were forced to follow the 
very obsolete code or have it changed. The code 
still called for the 30 cu. ft. of air to care for the 
carbon dioxide content, required so many square 
and cubic feet per pupil in the room, and prescribed 
that the air be brought into the rcom at a point 8 
ft. above the floor. 

“By this time most of us in Cleveland who were 
students of schoolhousing were ready to fight for 
an elastic state code, which would permit other 
methods of ventilation. To make a long story short 
this was done and the restrictions on the number 
of cubic feet of space per child in each room was 
eliminated and the exact location of the source of 
admission of the air was also eliminated. This, of 
course, permitted the installation of the so-called 
unit systems. The result has been a lowering of 
ventilation costs.” 
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Keeps Them 
Healthy 


Vigorous 
and 
Lively 


EATOVENT, unit system of heating and 

ventilating, keeps the kiddies physically 
and mentally fit in every way. For the 
HEATOVENT provides proper ventilation 
under all conditions through its feature of 
unit control. 


HEATOVENT permits the regulation of 
temperature and ventilation in each room sep- 
arately. No need to heat or ventilate rooms 
that are not in use. A measured volume of 





The Best System For Schools 








254 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 

2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
321 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, me. Be 

301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 
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veal The Unit System of Heating and Ventilating 














warm, fresh air, heated to room temperature, 
is diffused throughout the rooms, when occu- 
pied, by merely pressing the button. 


The HEATOVENT system is very flexible 
and is adapted to any type or style of building. 
It is easy to install, simple to operate, requires 
little space, and harmonizes with any interior. 
Old buildings in which no means of ventilation 
have been provided can be easily and readily 
equipped with the HEATOVENT system. 


Write to our nearest branch office 
for full information. Our Engineers 
will gladly co-operate. No obligation. 


Buckeye Blower Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


400 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, _ 
1400 Broadway, New York, N. 
403 Military Park Bldg., Ru N. J. 
416 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fals Building, Seattle, Washington. 
307 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
1101 Realty Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Bldz., Kansas eee Mo. 
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ical designs in the Taylor line. 


control. 





features! Investigate! Write! 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


—The annual report of the New Jersey Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1925-1926 shows that the 
total enrollment of pupils in all departments of the 
publie schools for the year 1925-1926 was 744.266. 
This was an increase of 17,656 pupils in day schools. 
A total of 24,405 teachers were required to instruct 
744,266 pupils. The children were housed in 2,240 
buildings, which was an increase of fifteen over the 
previous year. A total of 45,900 children were 
transported to school at public expense because 
there were no schools suitable in their own neighbor- 
hood. 

The total expenses of operating the schools were 
$76,034,726. Of this amount, current expenses 
amounted to $57,111,204. The cost of repairs and 
replacements in school buildings amounted to $18,- 
923,522. 


Of the total number of pupils in the schools, 


namely, 744,266, there were 23,920 in evening 
schools, and 720,346 in day schools. The total 


number of pupils in grades five to eight was 
232,166. The total number in the high schools was 
90,306, which was an increase of 3,421 over thie 
year before. 

The average daily attendance in day schools was 
586,823, or an increase of 12,837. The average 
absence of pupils was thirteen days. 

—A new system of child accounting went into 
effect in the state of Michigan in September last. 
The new system greatly increased the work of the 
school offices since new blanks went into effect re- 
quiring a large amount of work upon the part of 
clerks and principals. The work of the directors of 
attendance was also greatly increased due to the 
fact that the school census had to be put on new 
census cards. The new system has made necessary 
in many cases a redistricting of cities into smaller 
units and a shifting of the census sheets to conform 
to the new census subdivision. 

—Fifteen hundred pupils in the Haverhill. Mass., 
high school were notified by the principal that the 
practice of chewing gum would be banned as “the 
most repulsive and filthiest habit.” 

—The United States Bureau of Education has 
presented the results of a questionary submitted 
to superintendents of schools in cities of more than 
10.000 population. A summary is given of classifi- 
cation in cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population. Of 
163 cities of the size reporting, 145 have adopted 





No. 605—Wall—Type 
with Automatic 
Stream Control ! 


The illustration shows No. 605, a 
popular wall-type Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountain for schools. There 
are many other attractive and econom- 
The 
model shown is vitreous china, self- 
closing stop, and with the patented 
Taylor feature — automatic stream 
This device keeps the drink- 
ing stream at a uniform height regard- 
less of the pressure variation — and 
makes the side-stream really practical! 
Only Halsey Taylor Fountains give 
you this as well as other important 


that soon become obsolete! 


Halsey Taylor fountains of course. 


A Fountain that won't be Obsolete 





Public School No. 5, Belleville, N. J. Charles Granville Jones, Architect. 


(Everett Wilson, Photo) 


T COSTS just as much to install ordinary unsightly, unsanitary fountains 
Why not choose Halsey Taylor fountains and 
play safe, protecting children from contamination and danger of infection? 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
Warren, O. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


“Drinking Fountains 


Automatic Stream Control 
Practical Side-Stream 


the plan of dividing some of the pupils into ability 
groups. Of the 163 cities reporting, 119 classify 
some or all of the junior high-school pupils into 
ability groups, and 81 classify some or all of the 
senior or regular four-year high-school pupils ac- 
cording to ability. 

The bases used for classification purposes in 
thirty of the cities of 10,000 to 20,000 population 
are intelligence quotient, mental age, educational 
age, and teacher’s judgment. In other cities there 
are various combinations of bases, as intelligence 
quotient and teacher’s judgment, or intelligence 
quotient and educational age. The teacher’s judg- 
ment is one of the bases used in 133 cf the cities 
reporting, intelligence quotient in 106, mental age 
in 41, and educational age in 45 cities. 

Of 280 superintendents in cities of 10,000 or 
more population reporting, 44 replied that they are 
using the Dalton plan or some modification of it. 
Forty-two superintendents replied that they are 
using the Winnetka technie or an adaptation of it. 

—Miss Lois Randolph, who recently entered upon 
her term as state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of New Mexico, has proposed a new textbook 
law for the state. The lack of the law, the super- 
intendent declared, is responsible for many parents 
helping their children evade compulsory school at- 
tendance, because they cannot afford to buy books. 
She favors a property tax to provide the necessary 
funds. 

—William Robenort, a newly appointed district 
superintendent of the New York City schools, was 
tendered a testimonial dinner by the faculty of 
the junior high school 55 of which he was a former 
member. Supt. Joseph Wade of Districts 19 and 
20 was the toastmaster. 

—The State Aid Bill (House Bill No. 9) recently 
passed both houses of the Oklahoma state legisla- 
ture with a large vote in its favor. The law will 
provide a fund of $1,500,000 for the aid of weak 
schools. Under the law the fund may be used in 
cases where schools are forced to close because of 
a lack of funds. It may not be used to pay debts 
or to do other things which are not essential to 
keeping open the schools to the end of the year. 

Governor Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, has called 
a special session of the state legislature to con- 
sider several constitutional changes. Specific rec- 
ommendations for changes to affect the administra- 
tion of the public educational system of the state 
are proposed. These changes as outlined by Mr. 


Harris Hart, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, may be summarized as follows: 

1. A state board of education appointed by the 
governor. 

2. A state superintendent with minimum quali- 
fications appointed by the state board. 

3. A local county school board to be elected by 
the people or a local commission to be elected by 
the people to exercise the present functions of the 
school board and the board of supervisors. 

4. A county superintendent to be appointed by 
the local board from a list of eligibles furnished by 
the state board of education. 

5. Distribution of state funds on the basis of 
one third on school enrollment, one third on school 
attendance, and one third on the basis of equaliza- 
tion standards to be set up by the state board. 

6. The elimination of the district tax and the 
establishment of a county-wide tax for school pur- 
poses to be used in establishing and maintaining 
schools. 

The Virginia Education Association has also 
presented its recommendations. They are the same 
as those made by Mr. Hart in all essential features 
with the following exceptions: 


1, That the state board be purely a lay board. 

2. That the local boards of trustees be elected 
by the people and that these boards have power to 
levy taxes under statutory limitations. 

The State Board of Education of Virginia has 
inaugurated a division of research for the schools 
of the state. M. L. Combs, formerly supervisor of 
high schools in Virginia and for eighteen months 
doing graduate work at Harvard University, will 
be at the head of the new department. The finances 
for work have been provided by the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York. 

—Owing to a shortage of funds the school board 
of Billings, Montana, decided to close the kinder- 
garten for the balance of the school term unless 
tuition fees aggregating $600 were raised. The re- 
sponse was too meagre to warrant continuation. 

—A schoolhouse on wheels has been inaugurated 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. The car which 
is equipped with 50 school desks and all the class- 
room paraphernalia goes to all towns on the line, 
The teacher who lives in the car all year round pro- 
vides enough home instruction to keep the pupils 
busy until he comes around again. 

(Concluded on Page 146) 
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Though Clow supplies every 
type of closet on the market 
today —as well as all other 
school plumbing fixtures — 
the Clow-MaddenA utomatic 
is being emphasized, because 


it takes the responsibility for 
school sanitation completely 
away fromchildish memories 
—and because tt so effec- 
tively reduces costs. 


Less Water—Longer Life—And It Can’t Forget 


In every school, the water closet carries greater pressure—not by intricate, easily worn, valves 
responsibility for sanitation and low costs than or floats. 


any other fixture. ‘ : ‘ 
There are but two moving parts in the entire 


The Clow-Madden automatically assures sani- 


tation, and, due to its extreme 
simplicity, actually saves water 
and money. 


Its closed-top tank fills against 
compressed air, providing the 
flushing pressure of a 30 to 40 
foot standpipe. The quantity 
of water is controlled by water 


assembly—which explains such service records 


as the one of 39 years ina Peoria, 
Illinois, School. 


And Remember: The Clow- 
Madden does not trust childish 
memories. Every time it is used, 
it scours its bowl automatically 
from rim to trap—as no other 
closet can. 





Sectional view, Madden valve—but two moving parts. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 201-299 North Talman Avenue, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices in principal cities 
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XoxcQ) Style F ventilated urinal with slate or 
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FIXTURES 


XOMC) VENTILATED URINAL 


‘MONG(Y Style F provides a serviceable sani- 
tary urinal with a practical ventilating fea- 
ture making it especially suitable for schools. 


Many school installations throughout the 
country are proof of the popularity of 
‘MOXCQ) Style F ventilated urinal and years 
of service has demonstrated its utility. 


ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE, 


and will be pleased to offer suggestions on any 
and all your plumbing problems. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


No obligation. 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


marble stalls set in a single row, with lead lined auto- 


matic flushing tank, brass water spreaders with clean- 
out cap. Stalls made in any size specified and in any 


number of units. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joplin, Mo. 


FACTORIES : 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 
BRANCHES: 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Jackson, Miss. 











(Concluded from Page 144) 

—The school board of Owosso, Mich., has found 
it expedient to rent ground space near some of 
its schoolhouse property for parking purposes. 

—The total number of people, according to the 
1920 census, above the age of ten in this country 
who cannot write in any language is 4,931,905. In 
comment on this fact the United States chamber of 
commerce says: There are three outstanding causes 
of illiteracy in the United States, namely: 1. In- 
adequate schools. 2. Inadequate or unenforced 
attendance laws. 3. Immigration. The illiteracy 
problem embraces two parts,—adult illiteracy, and 
minor illiteracy. The principal solutions of the 
problem of minor illiteracy are adequate school 
facilities and proper school attendance laws prop- 
erly enforced. Every state in the Union now has 
some sort of compulsory school attendance law. In 
some states these are inadequate and in many 
states they are not vigorously enforced. For proper 
enforcement of attendance laws an adequate census 
is necessary in order to determine who are subject 
to these laws. 

—The problem of objective rating of teachers is 
to be made a research contest by the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. The award is to be 
made December, 1928. All persons contemplating 
comprehensive research in the field of measuring 
teaching efficiency, and who are willing that their 
work compete for this recognition, are urged to com- 
municate with the Research Secretary of the 
P.S.E.A., 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


—The Arkansas Valley High School League, 
organized in the spring of 1925, seeks to secure the 
stimulation, the organization, the regulation, and 
the promotion of interscholastie activities and con- 
tests as provided in the by-laws of the organization. 

The organization is represented by the high 
schools of Arkansas City, El Dorado, Hutchinson, 
Kingman, Newton, Wellington, Wichita, and Win- 
field, Kansas, and represents a total membership 
of 5.830 students. The organization has a definite 
plan of competitive activities in operation and the 
students participate in a wide variety of high-class 
athletic affairs. 





—The fourteenth annual Pennsylvania School- 
men’s Week will be held March 30-April 2, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Owing to the increase in the period of school 
attendance the average American now has a tenth- 
grade education, according to a preliminary report 


of the Committee of History Teaching in the 
Schools, of the American Historical Association. 
It was long a commonplace to speak of our citizens 
as equipped with an average education of the sixth 
grade. The report declared that the social maturity 
of school children now is far in advance of their 
physical and mental development, owing to the 
shift of population from rural to urban centers. 

—The new Western Hills High School just com- 
pleted at Cincinnati, Ohio, will bear eight window 
tablets in which the following names are recog- 
nized: Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin; Florence 
Nightingale, war nurse; Louis Pasteur, father of 
medicine; Gutenberg, inventor of printing; and 
Socrates, philosopher. 


The Maintenance of School Desks 

The St. Louis board of education has recently 
conducted a study of the cost of maintaining school 
desks. Mr. R. M. Milligan, Commissioner of School 
Buildings, has found that the St. Louis schools have 
in service 75,000 fixed pupils’ desks and nearly 
21,000 movable pupils’ desks. It has been found 
that the cost of repairing movable desks has been 
$1.37 and the cost of repairing fixed desks has been 
83 cents during the year 1926. Mr. Milligan 
calls attention to the fact that the movable desks 
were purchased after the year 1916 and that all of 
the fixed desks were purchased before 1916. He de- 
clares that it would be impossible to fix a more 
accurate and definite cost of maintenance at this 
time. 


Summer Schools Advantageous to Children 

Advantage of preliminary tests as a requirement 
for admission to advanced work in summer school, 
instead of taking pupils on recommendation of 
teachers, has been demonstrated in two years’ ex- 
perience in Baltimore, Md. Of 1.682 pupils attempt- 
ing advance work during the past summer, 86.8 per 
cent were successful; and of 4,023 attempting re- 
view work, 73.9 per cent were successful. In spite 
of heat and humidity, attendance of pupils reached 
93.9 per cent. 


Bipartisan School Board for Bridgeport? 

A return to the bipartisan method of school- 
board organization whereby three Democrats and 
three Republicans are chosen is suggested at 
Bridgeport, Conn., to be brought about through a 
charter amendment. The attorney for the board 
explains that “up to 1921, when the charter was 
amended, the board was bipartisan in its makeup 


and consisted of 12 members, six Republicans and 
an equal number of Democrats. Each party nomi- 
nated two candidates and a voter could cast his 
ballot for only two. That meant a nomination 
was equivalent to election for all four nominees 
became board members. 

“The amendment now proposed provides that 
each party shall nominate one candidate annually, 
each voter shall vote for only one, and the two can- 
didates of the major parties shall become board 
members. 

“The purpose of this change is to take politics 
out of the school system, if we can. In the days 
of the bipartisan system we did not have the poli- 
tics that we have today in the department. I am 
not criticizing any particular condition or indi- 
vidual, but I believe that it would be better to have 
things the way they were before.” 

Wisconsin’s School Problem 

The legislature of Wisconsin is wrestling with 
the problem of adequate state school support. The 
state department urges more support for the high 
schools. State Superintendent John Callahan, in 
a report to the legislature, says: 

“In a recent 10-year period, the number of high 
schools in the state increased 23 per cent, the total 
enrollment of pupils increased 23 per cent, and the 
number of graduates per year increased 115 per 
cent, while the annual cost of instruction mounted 
more than 250 per cent. The increase in the num- 
her of high-school teachers employed during the 
same period was 61 per cent. 

“One quarter of the districts have a real valua- 
tion of less than $12,000 per pupil for taxation 
purposes. Another quarter have over $30,000 val- 
uation per pupil. These figures show the wide 
variation in the ability of districts to support their 
schools by local taxation. 

“A third of Wisconsin’s schools have a per pupil 
cost of instruction of less than $80 per year. Twelve 
and one-half per cent have an annual per pupil cost 
of over $120. The variation is from $50 to $150. 

“Seventeen per cent of Wisconsin’s high schools 
have 15 or less pupils per teacher. Ten per cent 
have 25 or more. Between 19 and 20 per cent of 
the land area of Wisconsin is included within its 
high-school districts. More than 80 per cent of 
the state’s area is outside of any district. In the 
southern section of the state the percentage of area 
within high-school districts is still smaller, being 
less than 14 per cent for two southern rows of 
counties.” 
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Large industrial companies— with 
cost-finding systems — use ‘“‘No- 
Waste” Toilet Tissue and Public 
Service Towels. Many large school 
systems are profiting by this 
information. 


“NO-WASTE” Tissue 
means money saved 


Ist, because the prices represent the econo- 
mies of large production. 


2d, because the quality of the paper saves in 
the quantity used. 


3d, because “No-Waste” cabinets prevent 


waste. 


Savings of 20% to 30% are common 


when “No- 


Waste” Toilet Tissue and “Public Service” Towels are 
used. Write for full information. 


NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
77 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. (Distributors everywhere) 


“No-Waste” Toilet Tissue 
The tissue that is soft, 
strong and absorbent. 800- 
sheet packages. 125 pack- 
ages to fibre cartons. Nick- 
el, green or white cabinets 
leased. 


“Public Service” Towels 


Regular and Junior sizes. 
150-towel packages; 25 
packages to carton. Sheet 
metal cabinets in white 
or olive green. 


“Toiltex’”—in Rolls 


1000 counted sheets in a 
sanitary wrapped. pack- 
age for the home. Same 
quality as “No-Waste”’ 
and made from clean 
spruce wood only. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN 
SURVEY MAPS 
(Concluded from Page 67) 


for satisfactory buildings not adapted to en- 
largement were drawn so as to fill these build- 
ings to normal capacity. (2) Lines between new 
buildings and satisfactory buildings adapted to 
enlargement were drawn, where practicable, so 
as to avoid the necessity of making enlarge- 
ments and to keep the present buildings filled 
to normal capacity. (3) Lines between satisfac- 
tory buildings adapted to enlargement were 
drawn so as to avoid more than one enlarge- 
ment. (4) Where none of the considerations 
named existed, an approximately equal division 
of the overlapping territory was made. 

The boundary lines finally agreed upon are 
shown in Fig. 7. The size of new buildings and 
enlargements was determined by a pupil count 
in these areas and the predicted rate of growth. 
The short lines drawn at right angles to the 
boundary lines show where boundaries may be 
shifted without forcing children to walk more 
than ten blocks. If these short lines cross the 
boundary line, this boundary may be shifted in 
either direction. If drawn only on one side of 
the boundary line, the boundary may be moved 
only in the direction of the lines. The numbers 
represent the number of elementary school 
pupils in each unit at the time of the survey. 
The shaded portions represent parked areas. 


SCHOOL 


While the primary purpose of this article is 
to describe a method, a word about the building 
program may be permissible. The secondary 
plant will consist of a senior high school and 


three junior high school buildings, all built 
since 1914. The condition with reference to 


elementary school buildings may be understood 
by reference to Fig. 7. As indicated in the 
legend to Fig. 5, buildings designated by 
squares (in either position) are satisfactory. 
Seven have been built since 1914 and three have 
been thoroughly remodeled and modernized 
during the same period. Enlargements have 
been made at B and E and new buildings com- 
pleted at C. N, and S since the survey. A new 
building is under construction at L and plans 
are ready for one at J. When this program is 
completed in 1927, the elementary school plant 
will consist of twelve Type B buildings built 
within the past twelve years, and three build- 





let 7th l4th Oth 27th 


FIGURE 6. 


OVERLAPPING EXISTING AFTER ABANDONMENT OF THREE SCHOOLS. 

The schools to be abandoned are G, H, and P in Figure 4. School G is shown on 
this map because it is not scheduled for immediate abandonment. 
served is shown as merged with school D. Symbols are the same as in Figure 4. 
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FIGURE 5. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL SITES AT 


SHOWING OVERLAPPING. 


ings remodeled and modernized within this 
same period. One Type D building will remain 
at T for a time. It will then be replaced by a 
new one at U. Six buildings will have a ca- 
pacity of 800 to 1,200. Two buildings, B and N, 
each with a capacity of 800 to 1,200, will prob- 
ably not be enlarged, as little or no growth is 
predicted in the areas served by these buildings 
The remaining areas are large enough to de- 
velop in time a pupil population of 800 to 1,200. 
The buildings are of unit construction. Bound- 
ary lines for all districts are flexible on at 
least one side. Enlargements may be made as 
needed and by readjustment of boundary lines 
buildings kept filled to their normal capacity. 

The oblique-line method of plotting bound- 
aries in a survey map has the following advan- 
tages over the circle method where the street 
system is rectangular. 
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Buildings are designated as 
follows: 


Satisfactory, adapted 
to enlargement. 


Satisfactory, not adapted 
to enlargement. 


Unsatisfactory. 


Site only. 


Overlapping is indicated thus: 


Pupils in 
these areas 
Pupils in 
these areas 
Pupils in * 
these areas 
ei aleie® 


are within 
ten blocks of 
two schools, 


are within 
ten blocks of 
three schools. 


are within 
ten blocks of 
four schools, 


40th 48th 


TIME OF SURVEY 


1. The oblique-line method describes accu- 
rately all of the territory within the maximum 
walking distance from a given center. The 
circle either includes territory beyond the maxi- 
mum distance, or fails to include territory 
within this distance. 

2. The oblique-line method describes all of 
the overlapping territory in which boundaries 
may be shifted, or transfers made, as conditions 
change. It is impossible to indicate overlapping 
accurately by the circle method. 


3. The oblique-line method projects a theo- 
retical boundary which approximates far more 
closely the boundary actually drawn than any 
projected by the circle method. 


4. These advantages have been illustrated in 
a generalized situation and in their application 
to an actual schoo! building survey. 























40th 48th 


FIGURE 7. 


DISTRICT BOUNDARY LINES AS ACTUALLY DRAWN. 


All schools designated by circles have been or are to be replaced by new ones. 
The school at T is to be moved to the site at U. New buildings have been erected 


on sites N and S. 
the survey. 
The area to be 
blocks. 


Figures show the number of pupils in these areas at the time of 
The short lines drawn at right angles to the boundary lines indicate that 
these boundaries may be shifted without requiring the pupils to walk more than ten 
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Over 2,000 gallons of Barreled Sunlight, white and tinted, was used 
to paint the interior of this handsome building of the Woman’s 
Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc., at Scranton, Pa. 





This clean, handsome, 


durable finish 


for school interior use 
in white or easily tinted i hen mete drome 


washable Barreled Sunlight! 


AINTING school walls and wood- less durable under constant washing than 
work with Barreled Sunlight isthe the Gloss or Semi-Gloss. 


modern way to insure lasting cleanliness ; ” 
. ARRELED SUNLIGHT “covers” so 
and better light. 


well, and flows on so easily with 


Easy to Tint 
brush or spray, that it does the complete y 


Three different finishes—all easily 


. . 3 
tinted—make this famous product avail- job at the lowest cost per square foot any Shade 
able for every interior job. of surface covered. Barreled Sunlight, an all-oil 
‘ , ; product, is easy to tint any 
Most practical for places that require Sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn- desired shade by simply 
maximum light and sanitary cleanliness equipped steel drums, and in 5- and 1- adding ordinary colors-in-oil, 
; ioht Gl Its 1 or by using the new Barreled 
is Barreled Sunlight Gloss. Its lustrous gallon cans. Where more than one coat Gunlight Tinting Colore. In 
surface is so satin-smooth it washes like js required, use Barreled Sunlight quantities of 5 gallons or 
tile, and so durable that repeated wash- Undercoat first. —, oie Sane . > 
3 é a ‘ y, withou 
ings will not injure it. Handsome as the There is a local distributor of Barreled extra charge. 


finest enamel, it costs less and requires 


Sunlight in all principal cities. 
fewer coats. 


‘ ‘ ‘ Use the coupon to obtain further in- 
formation and a sample panel painted 
Where less than a full gloss is required, with Barreled Sunlight. 
the logical choice is Barreled Sunlight 
Semi-Gloss, an unusual combination of ¥. & Gusta Paenen PALE CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
good looks and ease of maintenance. 44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


And for the duller effect sometimes an York ; = Madison Avenue 
preferred on walls of well-lighted rooms, ae 36 baer. a 
Barreled Sunlight Flat finish is ideal. Distributors in all principal cities 
This, too, is washable—though naturally Retailed by over 6,000 dealers 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT _— 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. 


Please send me descriptive literature and sample panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the 
finish checked here— 


Barreled Sunlight lsat 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Street 





City. 
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The Ideal Installation for Schools 


atrous 
~~ OO 


Flush Valves and 
Duojet Closets 


More Sanitary— More Economical 
Clogging and Overflowing Avoided 


N the Watrous Duo- 
jet Closet there are 
special safeguards 
against the danger of 
a choked outlet. Also, 
the bowl is very eco- 
nomical with water. It 
eliminates the narrow 
outlet which is needed 
beyond the trap in 
most single-jet bowls 
to maintain syphonic 
action, butwhichoften 
occasions clogging, 
overflowing, and - 
heavy repair bills. WATROUS DUOJET FLOOR CLOSET 
Two powerful con- 
verging jets effect a thorough flush, at a far lower water-con- 
sumption than is required by the majority of single-jet types. 


Evernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 





Seats 


Patented 





Theyll Still Be 
Just Like New 
30 Years From Now 


Evernu toilet seats simply cannot wear out or 
become shabby looking. They are molded in 
one piece of hard rubber by the patented 
Evernu process which makes them practically 


The wall type of indestructible. 


bowl, as it does not 


rest on the floor, That’s the reason they are so widely chosen 


WATROUS DUOJET WALL CLOSET 


greatly simplifies 
the work of cleans- 
ing the toilet room, 
and by dispensing 
with furred ceilings 
and closet connec- 
tions in floors it 
promotes economy 


and speed in the 
erection of new 
buildings. 


for original and replacement installation in 
schools. There’s no end to their economy. 


Then, too, as a sanitary measure the installa- 
tion of Evernu seats is worth considering. 
The smooth, seamless surface may be cleansed 
easily with alcohol. It is guaranteed not to 
warp, chip or crack. 


And, best of all, you can have all these Evernu 
advantages for no more than you would pay 
for ordinary seats. Have your architect 





WATROUS 
The Watrous Flush Valve deliv- VALVE 
ers the exact quantity of water 

required for a thorough flush by 

the make of closet bowl with 

which it is used. Therefore, when 

installed with the water-saving Duojet bowl, it makes 
possible substantial annual economies that may be added 
to the saving afforded by the non-clogging feature. The 
Watrous valve requires no regulation for varying water 
pressure, from lowest to highest. 


The Watrous line includes several models in which the 
flushing is effected by automatic seat-action. Among these 
is the ‘‘Juvenile” type, with a bowl of less than normal 
height, suitable for small children. 


Write for details on the Watrous Flush Valves & Duojet Closets 


PLUMBING DIVISION 


Watrous Flush Valves, Duojet Closets, Self-Closing Basin Cocks, Combination 
Lavatory Fixtures, Pop-Up Wastes, Liquid Soap Fixtures, Etc. 


Sold by Leading Plumbing Jobbers Throughout the U. S. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
521 South Racine Avenue, CHICAGO 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
H. D. Tuck, 404 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W. E. Blair, Jr., c/o Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. J. Shank, 920 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Continental Sales Co., 924 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charles S. Anderson, 6614 Minne Lusa Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
L. C. Coombs, Room 506, 110 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











specify Evernu. 


Important Public School In- 
stallations of Evernu Seats 
Include Those at: 


Chicago, IIl. 

New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Shreveport, La. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Amarillo, Texas. 
Richmond, Va. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Houston, Texas. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Salem, Oregon. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The Never Split Seat Company 
Founded 1905 Dept. 133, Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World 
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“Drink More Water” 


Medical authorities agree that children 
This helps to keep their active 


” 


drink more water. 


bodies in better health. 


should 


Pure, fresh water is essen- 


tial and for this reason schools everywhere have 
installed R-S Vertico-Slant Fountains. 


With the average fountain children are apt to place 
their lips on the “bubbler head” and spread con- 
This is impossible with R-S Vertico-Slant 
Fountains because lips can’t touch the nozzle. The 
stream of water is situated just right for convenient 
It is essentially a germ-proof fountain 
installed at moderate cost. 


tagion. 


drinking. 


R-S Drinking Fountains come in complete range of 


sizes and models for every school requirement. 
Write for illustrated Catalog with full information 
on the R-S line. It will be gladly sent upon request. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., 


ee ad 


SOME RECENT ILLINOIS SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 
(Concluded from Page 60) 


The heating and ventilating of this school is 
accomplished by the furnace blast system. 
Large volumes of air are blown over four hori- 
zontal air-tube heaters, the air entering the 
classrooms at a point 8’ above the floor and 
being removed through vents at the floor line. 
No radiators appear in the building. The tem- 
peratures of the rooms as well as the humidity 
are automatically controlled. 

Contracts for the building were as follows: 
General contract .. -6 96,000.00 


PE bcd Sie dhs sre bdesdandeed 7,360.38 
PE CE. kc cetndinwe oe ee weeds 5,258.00 
Heating and ventilating .......... 12,500.00 
Total, exclusive of equipment and 
architect’s fee . .$121,118.38 


Based on a total cubage of 611,988 cubic feet, 
the building cost 19.8 cents per cubic foot, or 
$222 per pupil. 

The exterior is dignified in its Georgian 
style. The red brick walls are laid up in white 
mortar and trimmed with Indiana limestone. 
The windows have rolled-steel sash of the re- 
versible type. 


The Chester High School 

The new high school at Chester, Illinois, was 
erected in 1926 to accommodate 400 pupils. The 
building has been planned to include a gym- 
nasium and auditorium at the rear, but the 
board of education has for the present omitted 
these two rooms which are to be erected at a 
later date. 

The building is constructed of dark red brick 
of rough texture, laid with light-colored mortar 
joints. The trim is Indiana limestone. All 
windows are of rolled-steel sash of the reversible 
type. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 





On. the ground floor are large rooms for 
bookkeeping and typewriting, a large shop for 
manual training with drafting room adjoining, 
a chemical laboratory, boys’ and girls’ toilets, 
heater and fuel rooms. 

On the first floor are general-science labora- 
tory, domestic-science laboratory, with dining 
room and pantry adjoining, public and private 
offices for administration, a sewing room, fitting 
room and storage, and two recitation rooms. 

On the second floor the entire central portion 
of the building is occupied by a study hall, with 
windows on both sides. Six recitation rooms, 
clinie and rest rooms, and teachers’ rooms for 
men and women occupy the rest of this floor. 


The corridors and the stairways are of fire- 
proof construction with cement slabs and ce- 
ment finish floors. The balance of the building 
is nonfireproof except for the floor slab over 
the heater room, which is also concrete. The 
classroom floors are maple; toilet-room floors, 
cement. All interior is yellow pine, stained. 
The pluinbing is of heavy-duty school type and 
the toilet partitions are of metal. 

The main building contains 370,200 cubic 
feet, and the costs were as follows: 


General COMUTTACE ... 666i cc sescccess GY 1E,0Z6.00 
PANNE sa cash AN Kaa aed Cae e seas ONS 6,751.30 


BOON WOE 65.0556. 6554 ces saws sede 
Heating and ventilating............... 


Total for main building, exclusive of 


equipment and architect’s fee........ $102,711.30" 


As planned, the gymnasium-auditorium will 
be a combination room with a large stage on one 
end, and a large bank of bleachers on the other. 
Locker and shower rooms for boys and girls will 
be located underneath the bleachers. The cubic 
content of the gymnasium will be approximately 
166,675 cubie feet. It is estimated that, at pres- 
ent costs, the gymnasium including the general 
contract, plumbing, heating and ventilation, and 
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C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An 
extra strong 
fountain for the 
playground. 








electrical work, will be $22,000, exclusive of 
equipment and architect’s fees. 

When the building is completed, the cost will 
be approximately $124,700, or 24.7 cents per 
cubic foot. The unit cost of the main building 
is 27.6 cents per cubic foot and the gymnasium 
will be 13.2 cents. The cost will be, therefore, 
about $256 per pupil. 

KEEPING UP-TO-DATE IN SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from Page 70) 


The Scuoot Boarp Journat is a veritable 
mine of rich administrative material. Careful 
reading and note-taking on what appears in it 
from month to month, if properly filed as out- 
lined here, will soon have at the administrator’s 
elbow just the kind of help he needs in attack- 
ing many a perplexing problem. Add to this 
the half-dozen or more educational periodicals 
and the dozen or so of books which he should 
read each year and his notes become of in- 
estimable value to him. 

The plan as outlined here is simple, but best 
of all, it works. Moreover, the very act of tak- 
ing notes of that which one regards as most 
worth while compels one to read more carefully 
and thoughtfully than he would otherwise. 
The value of the reading is enhanced at the 
time and is easily renewed at any later time. 
New Master Specifications Issued 


School authorities will be interested in obtaining 
the following new circulars of the United States 
Bureau of Standards on master specifications for 
materials commonly used in schools. 'The new 
publications are: 


C-130. U.S. Government Specifications for soap, 
cake, grit. 
C-312. U. S. Master Specifications for rubber 


matting used around electrical apparatus or cir- 
cuits, not exceeding 3.000 volts to ground. 
C-31%. U. S. Government Master Specifications 
for huck towels, with woven name. Price, 5 cents. 
C-315. U. S. Government Master Specifications 
for soda, caustic (lye), (for cleaning purposes). 
Price, 5 cents. 
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Practical 


as well as pleasing 


in appearance 


Mills. Metal 


Toilet, Laboratory, 
Shop and Office 


Partitions 










Designed Especially for School Requirements 


For the Toilet, Shower and Locker Room 


You can specify “Mills Metal’ knowing that the result 
will be an installation that will remain in satisfactory 
condition as long as the building itself. 

Abundant strength— Pleasing appearance— Superla- 


he 


WAYSIDE ROAD AT NICKEL PLATE RR. 


tively sanitary. 
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THE PERSONAL-SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 43) 


the upbringing of the children of all the people, 
trades the good will of his friends and patrons 
for the cheap rewards of winning a political 
contest. There are so many ways, however, of 
entrapping a superintendent in community em- 
broilments, that only the wary and experienced 
escape unscathed. 

Every superintendent has embodied some- 
where in his philosophy of lifé certain rule-o’- 
thumb principles which bear heavily in his 
thinking. Following are samples of the favorite 
maxims of nationally known superintendents 
and public workers: 

1. “Every man has his ‘handle,’ by which he 
may be controlled. It is often a close relative, 
his business, or his desire for office or certain 
property. I study a man until I find the lever 
which moves him, grab hold, and hang on until 
something gives.” 


2. “I keep one ear listening to heavenly 
music, but the other one on the ground.” 


3. “Why do I follow the crowd so much? 
Why, man, I have to. I’m their leader!” 


4. “T always feel encouraged when people 
object to what I’m trying to ‘put over.’ That’s 
a sign they’re interested. If they don’t object, 
I don’t have even their interest. If they do, 
half my job is done for me.” 

5. “If I have two or three enemies, I figure 
it is 50-50 their fault and mine. If I have a 
good many, it is my fault.” 

6. “People remember you most happily if 
you are associated with something out of the 
ordinary which has happened to them. I always 
offer congratulations when due and condolences 
when they are welcome. When something good 
ae somebody else, I enter into a partnership 
With him to get it.” 


able on request. 


For the General Office, the Laboratory or Shop 


Mills Metal Partitions are designed in various types to 
meet these particular requirements. 

Our new Bulletins fully describing them are now avail- 
Send for them and permit our Engi- 


neering Department to assist you in your plans. 
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7. “A heavy turnover of actions will make 
amends for mistakes. Avoid splitting hairs on 
theory. Remember the verse: 

“A centipede was happy quite 

Until the toad for fun 

Said, Pray, which leg goes after which? 
Which worked her soul to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in the ditch 

Considering how to run.” 


Strategy and Conflict 

When the critical and all-important moment 
of man-to-man clash of mind and personality 
arrives, the fruits of a lifetime of personality 
development come to harvest. The essence of 
drama is found in the conflict. A wise superin- 
tendent will never go without the utmost 
preparation to a board, public, or other meeting 
when issues are to be settled in which he is 
vitally interested. It will pay him to drop every- 
thing else to secure the facts, marshal his argu- 
ments, and rehearse his procedure. He will have 
anticipated the probable course of events dur- 
ing the conference, and settled many points out 
of court, as it were, before the case comes to 
trial. A defeat is always unfortunate for him 
personally; too many defeats, disastrous. <A 
superintendent in an average situation who is 
always worrying over school petitions, defend- 
ing himself and his policies against attacks in 
the press, and pleading for cooperation, is gen- 
erally lacking in one of the most important 
traits of an executive, the ability to foresee 
social reactions and to head off the damaging 
ones. Napoleon always chose the fields for his 
winning battles. He had them half won before 
the fights began. ° 


When the actual moments of human contacts 
come, the superintendent has the advantage of 
perhaps more knowledge than anyone else about 
the subject of conference; he has carefully 
thought over its probable course and outcome; 
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he has in mind specific impressions he wishes 
made; he has the understanding and support of 
allies he has previously converted; his ipse dizxit 
and personal prestige should be ot considerable 
weight; and he has the confidence engendered 
by a knowledge of all these favorable conditions. 

But with all these propitious conditions, the 
progress of the course of events during the set- 
tlement of issues by a group mind, is highly un- 
certain, and never can be fully anticipated 
beforehand. It must be lived to be appreciated. 
What the fully made-up mind fretfully regards 
as unimportant and perhaps freakish points of 
view are constantly springing up. The super- 
intendent must continually and rapidly adjust 
himself to whatever befalls. He has a great ad- 
vantage if he knows the interests and habits of 
thought of the members of his group. He must 
find their vulnerable points, and hit hard. 

Conflicts of personalities generally have a 
highly emotional tone, and it is exceedingly 
dangerous during the modern-day civilized bat- 
tles of intellect and wits to lose self-control. 
Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad. The growl of anger has been supplanted 
in modern days by the soothing words of tact- 
ful suggestion. Emotionalized argument is gen- 
erally a waste of time, and straight-out contra- 
dictions inspire later come-backs. It may be 
necessary to concede cherished points and to 
compromise in order to achieve a greater gain, 
but such concessions should be thought out and 
tentatively planned, and not too hastily under- 
taken. 

Winning and Losing Gracefully 

The superintendent would do well to keep the 
discussion in fields in which he is most in- 
formed, and in which he can wage effective 
battle. He will exercise extreme care in using 
illustrations from the other man’s field of 


knowledge. His greatest strength is in the cause 
(Concluded on Page 154) 
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(Concluded from Page 152) 
he represents. He must, however, speak in 
terms of human appeals which he divines to be 
the most effective with the separate individuals 
of his group, and he must speak them well. And 
when the tension becomes too great, the cigars 
may be passed or a story told. 

After the conflict is won, the matter should be 
clinched by motion or definite understanding or 
agreement. Parliamentary devices to make the 
matter unanimous should be employed on oc- 
casion, and care taken to soothe the minority. 
Whenever feasible, the conclusions reached 
should be put in black and white, and made 
easily available to all concerned. 

The technic of losing gracefully is almost 
as important as the technic of winning, under 
certain circumstances. Occasionally a school- 
man is found harboring a sort of chronic grouch 
against the policies or actions of his board or 
superior officers. He is resentful because he has 
been unable to gain or to retain their confidence 
in some measure which he has sponsored or de- 
fended. He is prone to circumvent, or even to 
attack the measures he dislikes. His best pro- 
cedure by far is to assume an attitude of good 
sportsmanship, minimize so far as possible the 
personal nature of his defeat, and express to his 
superiors his willingness to at least give the 
matter an honest and fair trial. An executive 
is not in the business to indulge himself in the 
luxury of soothing his own personal feelings, 
but to get results. And people often appreciate 
as much our cooperation as they do our leader- 
ship. Probably no one in town, except his wife, 
is as much interested in the success of a super- 
intendent as his board of education. Generally 
a board is about as good a representative body 
of public opinion as a superintendent has, and 
if he cannot give them some of the things they 
want, he had better resign. He is out of har- 


No beating or pounding to get the dirt out 
of them. Roll them up and sweep the dirt from under 
them. Lay them down and they lay flat. 

And besides all this, the first cost of WEAR PROOF 


MATS is the last cost,—the most economical of all mats 
to buy because they give everlasting service, satisfaction 


Where else can you get all this except in a WEAR 
PROOF MAT? Why be satisfied with anything less? 


Send for the Wear Proof Book which shows how 
WEAR PROOF MATS will save you money,—give 
you better, safer mats and everlasting satisfaction. 


WEAR-PROOF MAT CO,, 
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Yes, Sir—WEAR PROOF MATS will give you every mat service any 
other kind of mat will give—and they'll do it better and cheaper 
because “They Never Wear Out.” 


Greater Foot Scraping Surface Catches All The Dirt. 
WEAR PROOF MATS have greater scraping surface and 
dirt-catching capacity than all others. 
are 50 per cent more sure-footed and slip-proof. 
water-proof, germ-proof, and rot-proof. 


By actual test they 
They are 
Easy to clean 





2172 Fulton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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mony with his community; he cannot utilize the 
most obvious of all his opportunities for work- 
ing with and thereby eventually directing those 
groups in whose hands lie the reins of social 
control, 

The Gain in Adjustment 

There is no real loss of personality in adjust- 
ing to our human environment. On the con- 
trary, only thus are inborn personality traits 
developed. The apprentice superintendent may 
have to do a good deal of hard thinking, which 
is always painful, and he may have a number 
of rough corners knocked off. Youth may lose 
some of its bumptiousness. But adjustment is 
infinitely more significant than merely passive 
submission. It very often involves also an 
active, dynamic adjustment which puts a man 
in the forefront as leader. Men of ability al- 
ways fill their place in society only by growing. 
Again, a man out of adjustment during one 
decade may fill a great need in the life of so- 
ciety down through the centuries. 

There is something of the independent spirit 
of the artist in the heart of every true teacher, 
and of every great executive. He demands as 
his most cherished prerogative the right to say: 
“Behold this piece of work; it was done by me, 
and done in my own way!” The chief and al- 
most only joy in a teacher’s life is this distinc- 
tive privilege and reward of the professional 
man and of the artist. It is the age-old craving 
for individuality; for self-expression and rec- 
ognition of personality. And there is a fierce 
and relentless opposition to the numerous tribe 
of social propagandists who try to dictate what 
we shall think, feel, believe, and teach. 

An important goal, then, of all social life is 
the provision of opportunities and safeguards 
for the maximum of individual self-expression. 


Some of us, out of adjustment, may suffer de- 
nials. But in the long run, we secure our great- 
est freedom by identifying our interests with 
those of society. We save our lives by losing 
them in those of our brethren. 


aasaenan 
HOW TO JUDGE GOOD VENTILATION 
(Concluded from Page 44) 
each apparently giving excellent satisfaction, 
the school board, in the interest of the tax- 
payers, must decide upon the less expensive 
one. ) 

The educational authorities 
obsolete laws should seek to 
changed as soon as possible. A modern law 
would place the emphasis on temperature, de- 
claring it a punishable offense to allow a school- 
room temperature to exceed 68° F. when a 
higher temperature is preventable. The state 
department of health or of education should 
then add schoolroom temperature inspection to 
school sanitary inspection. 


in states having 
have these laws 


THE DUTIES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CLERK 
(Concluded from Page 65) 

7. Furnish superintendent's office list of grad- 
uates 

8. Prepare annual inventory report and send 

copy to superintendent’s office............... 2 

Miscellaneous: 

1. Go to bank. 

2. Answer prospective candidates by sending blanks 
for them to fill. 

3. Wait on girls when sick. 

4. Excuse pupils on account of 

reasons. 

Reservation of rooms and gymnasiums for out- 

side activities. 

6. Keep books and accounts of the school. 

Keep ledger of invoices received in office, sent 

to persons concerned for signatures, returned to 

office, and mailed to stockroom. 

8. Keep bulletin book of all bulletins, notices, cir- 
culars, ete., sent out through the school each 
year, 

9. Make report of school savings each week. 

*Listed under “miscellaneous” in questionaries, but 

redistributed by author. 


illness or other 
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BUY THE FENCE 


The 
New Square 
Terminal Post 


—a big improvement in 
fence construction! 


See how graceful and distinc- 
| tive this new post is. It 
| means better-looking fences. 


And see how the chain link 

netting is fastened to the post. 
Sneak-thieves and mischievous boys 
can’t get it off from the outside. 


The fact that children cannot climb 
up this post is another big advan- 
tage. There are no bands on it for 
them to use as a stepladder. 


If you intend to purchase a fence it 
will pay you to obtain complete 
information regarding the Anchor 
Fence and this new and important 
feature of construction. It will also 
pay you to keep in mind that an 
Anchor Fence is galvanized through- 
out and that its intermediate as well 
as terminal posts are the strongest 
on the market. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service 
is nation-wide. A phone call, letter 
or wire places it at your disposal. 


Anchor Post Fence Company 


Formerly Anchor Post Iron Works 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents 
in Principal Cities. 
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**Continental”’ 
The Supreme School Room Scale 





| Weighs the Most Pupils Accurately 
in the Least Time 


ORE pupils can be accurately weighed in a given time 
on a “CONTINENTAL.” Special School Room Scale 
than on any other. When using it, the teacher can remain 
seated, work the scale with her left hand and record the 
weight with her right, an arrangement unsurpassed for 
speedy weighing. 
Every feature of the “CONTINENTAL.” was designed for 
school room use. The insulated cork platform does not chill 
the children’s stockinged feet. The Scale Level Indicator 
notifies the teacher if the floor is uneven, so that she can level 
the scale to secure correct weight. The strong durable casters 
make it easy to roll away. 


Agate beam bearings and a Die Cast Beam (which will not 
rust, bend, or warp) insure the permanent accuracy of the 


“CONTINENTAL.” 


Sent on Approval 


Let us send you this scale on approval. Test it out. See how many more 
pupils it enables a teacher to weigh in a given time. See how it cuts short 
the confusion accompanying weighing. 

A trial of this splendid scale will give you the reasons for its rapidly grow- 
ing popularity and the increasing stream of repeat orders received on it 


from America’s best schools, 


For detailed information and prices on this scale or any other weighing 
equipment, write us today, 


Health Scale © 


Continental Scale Works 
Desk 18-C — 5701 S. Claremont Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


The Shower That Is Giving Satisfactory Service 
in the Largest Shower Installations in the World 


THERE’S A SAVING OF HOT WATER 
Write for Bulletin S.B.15X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG.Co. 
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Bradley 


Washfountains 





PROMOTE BOTH ( REQUIRE BUT A 
CLEANLINESS AND i MINIMUM OF 
SANITATION 


‘“*The First Cost 


is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every y ~ of 
public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








JANITOR SERVICE 


s. A. 
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A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technical High School, 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 
School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Fond du Lac High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 
Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
High School, 
St. Charles, III. 


AND MANY MORE. 
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Ferrometal Unit Shower Stalls 
AND 


Ferroplywood Partitions 


Especially Designed for School Buildings 


Ferrometal Unit Shower Stalls 


PRACTICAL— 
ECONOMICAL— 
DURABLE— 


FERROMETAL 
UNIT SHOWER 
STALLS are suitable 
for every require- 
ment, low in cost, 
and have been de- 
signed for the pur- 
pose of taking the 
place of Tile, Mar- 
ble, Slate or Cement, 
and are positively 
guaranteed non- 
leakable, furnished 
with one piece metal 
bcttom providing 
ample drainage. 


COMPLETE LAYOUT 
AND PLANNING 
SERVICE— 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE No. 10. 


Upon request we will furnish plans and quotation when 
provided with layout and plumbing requirements. 


LITTERER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 3022-3032 North Rockwell Street ILLINOIS 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Schoolyard service requires 
the unbreakable Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Font. 


Solid Bronze Bowl and Bub- 
bler. 

All brass supply pipe, valve 
and inner works. Nothing 
to corrode. 

Heavy cast iron pedestal. 

No cock to get out of order. 
The valve is pedal acting. 

Self-draining. Every drink 
is fresh. 





Patented Children cannot squirt with 
it. 
Vertical Bubbler Anti-freezing. 


Regular 
Angle Bubbler All working parts are com- 


on order pletely enclosed and out 
of harm’s way yet readily 
accessible. No digging up. 


Also Indoor Drinking Fixtures for Schools. 


Write for handsome booklet “What To Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices since 1853 
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SCHOOLS. 


to secure books, etc. 


here. 


corridor. 


4. RECORD OF ALL TARDINESS accurately kept. 


6. PERFECT VENTILATION of wraps. 
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Our first impression when we started manufacturing the Miller School Wardrobe was that it should be used 
only in GRADE SCHOOLS. Subsequently we were requested to furnish this wardrobe for JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. The cities that have put them in Junior High Schools are now putting them in the HIGH 


WHY? 


1. When wrap storage is in the class room, you have PERFECT DISCIPLINE and SUPERVISION. 
2. NO PETTY PILFERING as wraps are under the eyes of teacher and pupils all the time. 
3. CLASS MOVEMENTS are SPEEDED UP as there is no going between classes to the wrap storage space 


8. ELIMINATION OF NOISE as this wardrobe is noiseless in its operation. 
9. NO COST OF UPKEEP. First cost the last cost. 


For complete information on the MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE, write for catalogue W-6. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 West Sth Street, 


In addition to the wardrobe placed in class room or 
where the class assembles, there is placed in the corridor by the principal’s office a four door set of Miller 
Wardrobes. THIS IS KNOWN AS THE LATE WARDROBE. Pupils arriving late must hang wraps 
This wardrobe kept under lock. Must go in principal’s office to get into this wardrobe. 


5. Classes assembled and dismissed from A GIVEN POINT. No leaving school prior to dismissal time. 
Not possible in any other system of wrap storage in schools. 
7. NO TEMPTATION to go to wrap storage place in case of fire the same as when wrap storage is kept in 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUPERVISION—ITS WEAKNESSES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


(Concluded from Page 52) 
visit the strong teacher, the next best thing is 
for the supervisor to absorb all the good points 
he can and pass them on to the others. 


> 


The “vertical type” of supervision refers to 
the observation of one particular subject in a 
number of grades. Suppose that pedagogical 
tests have shown that the pupils in a school are 
below the standard in arithmetic but are en- 
tirely abreast of the requirements in other sub- 
jects. Evidently something is wrong with the 
methods of instruction or the material presented 
in arithmetic. The sensible approach to the 
problem is to observe the instruction given, not 
in one grade alone, but in all the arithmetic 
classes. Where a difficulty of this sort exists, 
it is well for the supervisor to take the teachers 
into his confidence, to define the problem for 
them, and to ask for their cooperation. He can 
then map out a plan of attack, tell the teachers 
what particular points he will look for in his 
observations, ask them to study the problem, 
and, if a feasible solution is offered, give credit 
to the teacher who presents the solution. 


Community and Human Values 

Good supervision can be made a valuable in- 
strument for keeping the public in favorable 
contact with the schools. The school adminis- 
trator who does not keep his school system be- 
fore the people is likely to soon find that the 
schools are slipping backward in the estimation 
of his community. The supervisor, who can 
show definite data, obtained from standardized 
tests and other authentic means, to indicate the 
progress made during the year under his super- 
Vision, has material well worth publishing in 
the local newspaper. Statements of the approxi- 
Mate amounts of money saved to the school dis- 
trict by the elimination of retardation are al- 
Ways interesting reading. Standard test data 





may also be used to show how the schools stand 
in comparison with other communities through- 
out the state. These materials may not only be 
used for publication but as a means of justifi- 
cation of the expense of the supervisor’s posi- 
tion. In the small city or village where a full- 
time supervisor is employed, some citizens are 
constantly asking what this man or woman, who 
does no regular teaching, does to earn a salary 
greater than any of the classroom teachers. 
Here is a logical point of attack on the view- 
point of the would-be economizer. If the super- 
visor can show that he is definitely valuable in 
improving instruction, and in addition is ac- 
tually saving money for the schools by prevent- 
ing repeating, the critics will have little stand- 
ing in the court of public opinion. 

After all is said and done, successful super- 
vision, as well as good teaching, depends pri- 
marily for success on the personality of the 
individual. A man may have the best possible 
background for his work, he may have informa- 
tion and references galore at his tongue’s end, 
but if, by manner or voice or some other char- 
acteristic, he cannot win his teachers so that 
they will want to please him and ask for his 
help, he cannot become a complete success. On 
the other hand, the man who possesses the char- 
acteristics necessary to “get along” with people, 
who can inspire other people to do better and 
more efficient work; who understands the prac- 
tical application of the laws of pedagogy; who 
has a sense of humor; who recognizes his own 
shortcomings as well as the weaknesses of 
others; and who, above all, has that higher, 
greater vision of the possibilities of his job— 
this man has almost unlimited opportunities 
for contributing to the improvement of teaching 
and teachers, and of helping to lift the profes- 
sion of teaching to a higher place in the esti- 
mation of patrons and citizens. 


A STUDY OF IDEAL RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


(Continued from Page 51) 

tuition and practically all matters relating to 
existing and proposed buildings appear to be 
matters of general policy which should-be de- 
cided by the school board on the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. Probably this is due 
in great measure to the state laws which require 
doing just this thing and the inclination of su- 
perintendents to have their thinking colored by 
existing laws. Obviously, too, there must be 
direct responsibility for these matters in the 
board of control elected by and responsible to 
the people. Situations which have to do directly 
with the instruction of pupils seem to be 
thought to be matters which should be handled 
by the superintendent in his own discretion. 
These matters are the selection and purchase 
of textbooks and supplies, the transfer and as- 
signment of teachers and other employees, the 
revision of curricula, and matters of pupil 
placement, discipline, promotion, ete. 

The column headed “cooperatively,” which 
refers to matters which are worked out coop- 
eratively by the superintendent and the board 
could not have been used if superintendents 
were consistent with the policy laid down at 
the beginning of Section I. The only possible 
use of this would have been when the board 
had more expert knowledge than the superin- 
tendent on some phases of a question and the 
superintendent had more expert knowledge than 
the board on other phases of the same question. 
Under these conditions the problem would be 
best worked out cooperatively. Therefore, when 
a superintendent cast a vote in this column he 
was admitting that superintendents should not 
have as expert knowledge as board members in 
general on some phases of the problems occur- 
ring under these captions. 
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Let us examine the votes in this column. All 
the items of IJ-A headed “Finances,” under the 
fixing of salaries for the noninstructional staff 
and under all the items connected with existing 
and proposed buildings are in this category. 
The writer believes that the final responsibility 
for legislation or action in these matters should 
rest with the school board, but all of these mat- 
ters should be placed either in the “superin- 
tendent” column or the “jointly” column, mostly 
in the latter. Superintendents of schools should 
have more expert knowledge about such matters 
as school finances and school buildings than 
board members and if they do not they are not 
properly equipped to hold the position. 

In the light of this section of the question- 
ary it appears that where a superintendent 
has become expert in some field of school opera- 
tion the board has given him a free rein and 
that the board has sought, considered well, and, 
in general, followed his recommendations on 
matters concerning which the board should 
properly legislate and on which the super- 
intendent has good judgment. It appears, 
however, that the less expert knowledge the 
superintendent has the less the responsibility 
and confidence the board reposes in him. This 
is evidenced by the falling away of these quali- 
ties through finances to building matters on 
which few superintendents have any degree of 
expertness. The writer believes, not that boards 
should throw the responsibility for action and 
advice in these matters more and more on the 
superintendent. And, the superintendent should 
see the need and make himself as expert as is 
necessary on the subjects. After this is done the 
boards will give the superintendent the proper 
hearing for his recommendations and latitude 
of discretionary action. 

Conclusions 
The general conclusion that can be drawn 


from the answers given is that the superin- 
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Spiral slide 
FIRESCAPE 


BETTER | 


Much has been recent- | 
ly said about smoke- 
proof ‘‘fire towers’’ for 
school buildings. 


Dow Spiral Slide Fire- 
scapes combine all the 
protective features of 
the tower plus greater 
speed and safety in de- 
scending from upper 
floors— 


and they’re far more 
economical. Dow Spiral 
Slides are the safest exit 
devices known. Write for 
full details today. 


Formerly The Dow Co. 


300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Super Service Cleaning Saves Fuel Costs -- 


Saves Much Labor 


Furnace flues, choked with soot, make heavy 
firing a senseless waste of fuel and of muscle. 
Blow them out easily with your Super Service 
Vacuum Cleaner, used as a blower. 


Another welcome service, you see, added to the 
Super Service Cleaner’s regular job of time and money- 


saving. 


tendents feel that the school board should be a 
legislative organization passing upon general 
policies and giving the superintendent a general 
grant of power to carry out these policies in his 
discretion. 

In regard to the details of the relationships 
in working out and formulating general policies, 
there seems to be a general desire to keep the 
school board continually and completely in- 
formed on any matters of present policies or 
future policies that might be contemplated. 
There seems to be a general sentiment favor- 
able to proposing the change or adoption of 
policies only when the committee will be likely 
to adopt the proposal and not to bring the 
publie into the matter until it has been settled. 

The grand totals of votes on the placement 
of authority show that the opinion is that the 
school board, on the superintendent’s recon:- 
mendation, should be the authority in the larg- 
est number of situations (1208) followed by the 
superintendent alone in 908 situations. Aside 
from questions relative to propesed buildings, 
it appears that the school board should not act 
without professional advice. 

In routine matters and in the carrying out of 
policies laid down by the school board, the 
authority should rest with the superintendent, 
such as in the purchase of textbooks, transfer 
of teachers, placement of pupils, ete. General 
policies should be adopted by authority not only 
of the board but on the recommendation of the 
superintendent. 

There are two constructive suggestions re- 
sulting from this study: 

1. That there be a solution or an attempt to 
solve the dilemma as to how superintendents 
should be trained in the proper exercise of judg- 
ment in handling matters of proposed general 
policy if there is no one best way to do this, or 
if there is one best way, that it be discovered 


Write for full information today. 


The Super Service Cleaner Company 
e 820 Lafayette St. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


and taught in training schools for superin- 
tendents. 

2. That superintendents of schools become 
as expert in matters of school finance and prob- 
lems of existing and proposed school buildings 
as they are supposed to be in problems con- 
nected with actual classroom instruction, thus 
having as much influence and responsibility in 
the treatment of the former as of the latter type 
of problem. 

A DETERMINATION OF THE COST OF COL- 
LECTING TAXES FOR SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 47) 

figures for the cost of collecting school taxes, 
exclusive of assessors’ costs, in all the school 
districts of Pennsylvania. Seven city-school 
districts which compared with each of the three 
cities of Glencoe, Hutchinson, and Litchfield, 
Minnesota, in school enrollment, were chosen 
from Pennsylvania for comparison with these 
three cities. It was found that the 21 cities 
in Pennsylvania reported an average cost of 
collecting their school taxes which was three 
and one-half times as great as the corresponding 
cost for the three cities in Minnesota. 

To obtain a large view of the whole matter 
of the procedure for school-tax collection, 
Tables VI and VII are presented, showing in 
detail just what procedure is used for school- 
tax collection in twelve states, six west and six 
east of the Mississippi River. The states ex- 
amined include all the five already discussed 
besides seven others. The states are compared 
with respect to the assessment and equalization 
of property valuations; the agencies which levy 
school taxes; the agencies which determine the 
tax rates for schools; the method of payment 
by the taxpayer or collection of the tax by the 
collecting agencies; and the method of dis- 
bursement of the funds to the proper educa- 


tional agencies for final spending to educate the 
(Concluded on Page 161) 
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Carrier 
Air 
Washer 


Give the pupils a fair chance! 


If you want pupils to do good work and make 
records for the school, give them the right working 
conditions. 

No factor is more vital to effective work by both 
teacher and pupil than a properly tempered and con- 
trolled supply of fresh pure air. 

This is assured by Buffalo-Carrier apparatus which 
thoroughly washes the air of dirt and bacteria, tempers 
it to the correct temperature and humidity, and then 
provides a positive, even circulation by means of a 
central fan system. 


Let Buffalo-Carrier Engineers submit specifications. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
186 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada — Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Model D Electrically-operated G&G Telescopic Hoist, 
similar to that installed at the Huron School, Pontiac, 
Michigan. (Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects.) 


Formerly—2 Days’ 


Work—Now-—5 Hours 
With a G&G Telescopic Hoist 


W ITH the ash removal equipment for- 
merly used at the Huron School in 

Pontiac, Michigan, two days of time were 
| required to remove a month’s accumula- 
| tion of ashes. 


Now the same volume is handled in 
five hours, for an Electrically-operated 
Model D G&G Telescopic Hoist has re- 
placed former inefficient methods, thus 
saving labor and school money on ash 
removal. 


There is a model of G&G Telescopic 

Hoist that will fit every ash removal need 

of the school. Ask your Architect, or 
| write us for a Catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway, New York 
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mason’s chisel can make a mark on the glassy smooth, 
fire-polished surface of Sani Onyx Toilet Partitions. 
These new, vitreous marble partitions are cut to size at the 
factory and equipped with complete hardware ready for 
installation. Will not chip, mar or discolor. Better and 
less expensive than marble. Ask for prices. 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
77 Brookside — INDIANAPOLIS 


ANI ONYX 


BASKET BALL BANK BOARD 





DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


The fountain illustrated 
was designed especially 
for use in schools. 


Puro Drinking Fountains 
are made of solid bronze 
cast metal from heavily 
designed patterns. No 
breakage possible. There 
is nothing to crack, chip 
or become unsightly. 





Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountains are highly finished and 
heavily nickel plated. They are always clean and inviting— 
do not require the continual care of enameled goods. 


“An Installation Once Made 
Will Last a Lifetime.” 


WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR CATALOG. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


Haydenville, Massachusetts 
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Cooking and Serving Equipment 
of the Highest Quality 


LIFETIME of experience combined with 

the latest ideas enable us to furnish you 

the kind of equipment that will ideally meet 
your Kitchen and Dining Room Requirements. 


Our Engineering Department is at your serv- 
ice, entirely without obligation, in helping you 
plan efficiently on your particular needs. 


Ask for our catalog No. 26. The Cleveland 
Line is known everywhere for the excellent 
service which it gives. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Born Ranges and 
Equipment. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE ©. 


General Offices and Factory 3323 Vega Avenue, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 


Sectionfold Partitions 
Make Your School Buildings Flexible 


With Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room can be easily and 
quickly subdivided into several small ones, suitable for meetings and 
classes of various sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 

Send for 40 page Catalog No. 14 
THE J.G. WILSON CORPORATION 


11 East 38th Street Established 1876 = New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 
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FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


(Concluded from Page 158) 

pupils. It may be seen from Tables VI and 
VII that there is a model procedure for each 
of the five main steps in the assessment, levy- 
ing, and collecting of school taxes for the 
twelve states examined. The usual practice is 
for townships, villages, and cities to employ 
their own assessors; for school boards to levy 
their own taxes directly; for the county 
auditors to caleulate tax rates for school pur- 
for the taxpayers to pay the county 
treasurers directly; and for the school revenue 
finally to reach the hands of the school district 
treasurers by whom it is then disbursed to pay 
the current expenses of maintaining the schools. 

Differences in Cost in the Various States 

It is evident that each of the five steps in the 
process has extreme variations representing the 
practices of some of the states, and that all 
the states do not follow the model procedure in 
every step even when they follow it in a few 
From the nature of the variations from 
the model procedure, it is obvious that there 
must be disconcerting differences in costs in 
the various states. Is it too much to hope for, 
that procedures in all the various states may 
soon be modified to conform to that type which 
further investigation shall prove to be the most 
eficient and economical? In the school year, 
1922-1923, Pennsylvania reported a total cost of 
school-tax collection, without assessment cost,} 
of $1,738,119. If the costs as figured for Minne- 
sota should be in the ratio of one to three and 
one-half compared with those for similar com- 
munities in Pennsylvania, as stated above, then 
the Minnesota system transferred to Pennsyl- 
vania ought to mean a saving of almost one and 
one-quarter million dollars a year to the latter 
State. Moreover, there is not sufficient evidence 
at hand now to insist that Minnesota has the 
most economical plan of collection that could 
be devised. The evidence rather points the other 
way. Much more should be learned about pro- 
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THE PIONEERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 
The Best Costs No More 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 








cedures and possible economies before radical 
changes in state laws may be made with cer- 
tainty that the best practice is being estab- 
lished. Certainly this type of school cost, the 
cost of assessing, levying, and collecting the 
school revenue, which has been but slightly ex- 
plored hitherto, and which may show a differ- 
ence of over one million dollars a year in one 
state, due solely to the differences in legal pro- 
cedure employed, is worthy of the attention of 
persons interested in economical school admin- 
istration. 

~ 1Annhal Statistical Report. Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Harrisburg. 1922-1923. 


SMALL TOWN ESSAYS 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
about their chances of election 


apply here.” 

To which the superintendent replied: “Your 
friends will be considered by my office in the 
same way they would be considered if they were 
recommended by any other prominent citizen of 
this town. Your opinion of a candidate will 
count with me insofar as I find it reliable.” 

There was more to this conversation but this 
is a fair summary. Later, the superintendent 
had applications from friends of the new board 
member. Some were hired, others not. Appli- 
cants still had to conform to the standards of 
training and experience regardless of their po- 
litical connections. In time this new board 
member became an old board member, and the 
happy part of this story is that, when once he 
was convinced that the superintendent actually 
was trying to select his staff on the basis of 
merit, he became a staunch supporter of the 
administration. His influence grew. 

The superintendent of this town was a great 
and good man. A weaker character might have 
taken arbitrary measures with the new board 
member—might have used strong language 
when he found himself locked up in an office 
and confronted with a patronage-seeking poli- 


you if they 





tician. He might have truckled to the vulgar 
sense of a square deal by rejecting summarily 
all the applications from friends of the school- 
board member, whether they were competent 
teachers. or incompetent teachers. 

Some weak souls try so hard to stand upright 
that they lean over backwards. 

SALARIES OR WAGES? 
(Concluded from Page 45) 

proval only on those who are qualified, by per- 
sonality and preparation, for the delicate task 
of educating children. If they will follow. the 
example of the committees on entrance in the 
higher-class medical schools, we shall soon begin 
producing a uniformly high type of teacher who 
will automatically belong in the salary class. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that some 
day educators of outstanding ability may com- 
mand “fees” or “retainers” for their services. 

To summarize: 1. The public is justified in 
placing in the wage-earning class those teachers 
who are poorly prepared and in the work, tem- 
porarily. 2. Definite salary schedules based 
on preparation, experience and merit will serve 
to professionalize the job of teaching. 3. Greater 
attention should be paid to the selection, place- 
ment, and supervision of teachers. 4. Teacher- 
training institutions have a great responsibility 
in turning out graduates with adequate prepa- 
ration and superior ability. 5. The profession 
should be stabilized by more permanent tenure 
and adequate compensation. 

SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING 
(Continued from Page 48) 

Weekly attention would be of course the more 
desirable and the least amount of labor and 
material in the long run, but it has become the 
custom to clean floors at the Christmas, Easter 
and summer vacations and customs are hard to 
break down. 

If the floors have been brush-swept each day, 
it may be advisable to scrub some of them with 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 











PURCHASING POWER 
MEANS PURCHASING 
RESPONSIBILITY 


When you spend the money entrusted to your 
care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims 
in favor of a large variety of artificial Black- 
boards. 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- 
ther expenditures. That is why you will want to 
equip your School with our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be 
resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. In com- 
parison, the word “economy” is defined in its truest 
sense. It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age or use; 
that makes writing a pleasure and reading a relief to 
the eyes of the students and teachers. These are but a 
few of the advantages. Before you spend a dollar for 
Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 
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is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- H 
resistant. Ad 
BES) 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


scouring powder and the electric scrubbing 
machine. 

If the floors have been mop-swept each day, 
they will appear dull and lifeless but they will 
be clean and will not require scrubbing. 





FIGURE 5. 


Rewaxing is now in order. For two reasons, 
wax, in liquid form, should be used. Owing to 
the naphtha in it, liquid wax makes a very ef- 
fective cleaning agent and will quickly remove 
white water spots as well as dirt in worn spots. 
Liquid wax is less laborious to apply than paste 
wax. It is poured directly from the can onto 
the floor and then spread with a wax mop. Suf- 
ficient time should be allowed for the solvents 
to evaporate before the electro polishing ma- 
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Specify and Install Blackboards.” Send for it today. 





| PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. |] | $3] WORTH BLDG. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago i 


EASTON, PA. 





chine is used to bring the floor back to its origi- 
nal glossy and finished appearance. The pol- 
ishing machine is shown in operation in Fig. 5. 

Conclusion. It is hoped that this series of 
articles on floors have been at least informative, 
as the writer is well aware that no claim for 
originality can be sustained. 

While the floor problem is probably the most 
difficult as well as the most important for the 
janitor to solve in his work, a complete house- 
keeping series would include other phases of 
janitorial service, such as (1) the personal ap- 
pearance of the janitor, (2) the cleaning of 
walls and woodwork, (3) the social relations of 
the janitor to the school and community, (4) 
the cleaning of glass, (5) the etiquette of the 
flag, (6) the cleaning of enameled and metal 
surfaces, (7) the tools of the janitor’s trade, 
and, (8) schedule making and reports. 

School boards should demand, first of all, in- 
stead of last of all, a satisfactory housekeeping 
system-——a system that will convince them as 
the elected guardians of school property that 
such property is operating at a minimum de- 
preciation and maximum sanitation. Then and 
only then can they feel that they have per- 
formed their full duty toward the present and 
future children of their community. 


STATISTICALLY SPEAKING VERSUS 
PICTORIALLY PRESENTING 
(Concluded from Page 64) 


7. Time in excess of one year required in 
the several grammar school districts to do one 
“orade”’ of work. 

8. Cost per pupil of one year’s instruction in 
the several grammar school districts. 

9. Comparative success of product of gram- 
mar schools as measured by high schools. 

10. Equivalent cost of technical high school 
as shown by purchasing power of a dollar ex- 
pended for class instruction. 

11. Same as 10, only for vocational schools. 


12. Relative valuation of different subjects 
in secondary schools as shown in apportionment 
of every dollar expended for instruction. 

13. Same as 12, only for high schools. 

14. Same as 12, only for technical schools. 

15. Same as 12, only for vocational schools. 

16. Cost of one pupil recitation in certain 
subjects in secondary (or high) schools. 

17. Percentage of total tax devoted to school 
maintenance in cities and towns of metropolitan 
area, county, state. 

18. Tax for school maintenance on $1,000, 
compared with other cities and towns. 

19. Expense per pupil for school year in 
cities and towns of metropolitan area, county, 
state. 

Each one of these lends itself particularly 
well to visualization by means of graphic 
charts; many of these are suggestive of further 
data which might be obtained and would serve 
a useful purpose. 


Every good custom may be abused and this is 
no exception. I remember once visiting the 
office of a school superintendent in the South. 
His district was a small one but the walls of 
his office were covered with wonderful charts, 
beautifully executed—some people would have 
considered them too bizarre, but knowing the 
importance of charts and their fundamental 
purpose, I was not hasty in condemnation of 
this feature. However, on closer examination, 
I discovered that, by some unfortunate means, 
he had chosen a great deal of relatively unim- 
portant matter for chart subjects, and had 
missed the real vital factors. Moreover, after 
investigating his system in accordance with my 
instructions from the state superintendent, I 
found that he had no scientific cost data to 
back up his pretty pictures. Charts are to 
inform, not to mislead or misrepresent. They 
should be the natural development of cost-ac- 
counting. ; 
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Economical — Light in Weight — Compact 


















BEACON CHAIRS are economical because of their durabil- 
ity and the innumerable points of superiority. They cost less 
than other folding chairs of the better grades. 


Beacon Chairs are light in weight, weighing less than 10 lbs. 
They can be carried from room to room without any trouble. 
Beacon Chairs fold flat to a thickness of 134” and are easily 
stacked. Setting up and folding is so simple that any small 
child can do the work easily. 


Their comfort makes better students, their quietness aids 


classroom efficiency, their sturdiness insures against replace- Easy to Fold 
erro ments. 
| Pea eae eee ee SE RE EP SE SSS | 2 ee 
fl BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO., 
Send for a Sample 1841-1845 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
Let Us send you a sample for i Please send a Beacon Chair on 10-day approval, subject to re- 
turn for full credit if it does not prove entirely satisfactory. 
a 10-day test. For your con- Q 
RIGID AND SAFE venience in specifying style e COLOR STYLE 
A five year guarantee and color, pin the coupon to © © meee 1 Wood Seat and Wood Back 
insures against replacement. your letterhead. 7 2 ome Gray [1 Uvholstered Seat and Wood Back 
’ 0 Olive Green (J Upholstered Seat and Upholstered Back 
BEACON STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY ! 
a 6 60655 446.0665 0054405.06-0640505 0660 60054500 09400CR 4S eERS 
1841-1845 Carroll Avenue i-: i: Chicago 
§ ID: 656566 ECE 6640066 05-4650040:58:0000 6004050 EdER EASES 
When in Chicago, see our Exhibit in our a 
sales room, 1410 South Wabash Avenue. e 
4 ER: I TR io 60566. i:66 9 406.466.555565566 hose DKeeERARSENNOR KOS 
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This is the Machine that 
Is Making 
VISUAL 
Education 
Popular 





With the Leitz Film Projector you not only reduce the cost 
of the lecture material to a fraction but likewise the cost of 
operation and what is equally as important the entire instrument 
is most simple in manipulation and due to its small size and he 
light weight it can be carried in a hand bag. 

The Leitz Film Projector uses standard motion picture film 
rolls on which are a series of still pictures. A great variety of 


SIDUCATORS the country over are acclaiming the 
Delineascope with the Spencer Filmslide Service as 
ft i) the solution of the problem of teaching by means of 





DSH visual aids. 


“It has proved a tremendous factor in Visual Education,” says 





such lecture films is now being offered by commercial, religious | Paul Hickey, of the Detroit Institute of Technology. “It ” 
and educational organizations. To those who desire to prepare used time and again where the larger stereopticon 18 not only 
their own films from interesting scenes and other materials for inconvenient, but would necessitate expensive slides. 
projection, we recommend: “The Filmslide is certainly growing in popularity, and de- 
“Leica” Pocket Roll Film Camera for standard motion | servedly so,” writes Ernest L. Crandall, Board of Education 
picture films. of the City of New York. “It is not only much lighter, more 
Contact Printer to prepare positive film from the neg- portable and more compact, but much more easily manipu- 
ative films taken with “Leica” Camera. lated than the glass slide.” 


Let us tell you all about the Spencer Delineascope and the 
Spencer Filmslide Library — you will find the story one of 
pleasure and profit. 
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SPENCER LENS CO., 19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me free the story of the Spencer Delineascope and Filmslide Library. 


Leitz in offering this equipment, has opened an entirely new epoch for 


Visual Education. 





ASK FOR PAMPHLET NO. 1097 (DD) 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
60 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 


AGENTS: Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 
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High School, Los Angeles, California. 
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use Contr “factallation of | Asbestos curtains, 
LUXOR Shade Cloth 


mounted on 


STANDARD Shade Rollers 


the scientifically correct 
shading for school room 





Velour curtains 


and 


windows. . ° 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 
Perfect light control. Lowest cost to install and 

Ventilation unhampered. maintain. s T f ° ° 

Ne disconcerting neless. LUXOR is beautiful and wenty years oO experience in 


d bl . . . e 
Nothing to get out of Sader dneial, equipping High Schools has placed 


order. STANDARD rollers are : sas 
Easily operated. good for a lifetime. us ina position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


GET THE FACTS. Before investing in ex- 
pensive, complicated window equipment be sure 
to read our “Treatise on Window Shadings for Write us for further information or 
Schools.” A copy will be mailed to you gratis | request call from our representative. 
at your request. 








THE WESTERN SHADE CLOTH COMPANY 


Atlanta Buffalo Detroit St. Louis | 


Twin City Scenic Company 





ee 7 ee, ||] 2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 

er installation = ° ° : 

using Double Soxorn % Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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The World’s Most 
Modern Colleges 


Recognize the importance of 
Hamlinized Sound-Proof Doors 


Northwestern University’s 
New Buildings: 
Levy Mayer Hall and Gary 
Library of Law equipped 
with Hamlin’s Sound-Proof 
Doors. 

Jas. Gamble Rogers, 

New York — 

Childs & Smith, Chicago “> * 
Associate Architects 












The Northwestern University has been Hygienic School Wardrobes 
equipping new buildings with HAMLIN- (Disappearing Door Type) 
IZED Sound-Proof Doors Since 1910. . Reduce the cost and size of school buildings and 

| increase seating capacity 
The elimination of distracting sound waves favors By eliminating cloak rooms and using Wilson Hygienic School 
thought concentration and is an aid to scientific | Wardrobes, school buildings may be made smaller and class 
research. rooms larger. A 12-foot section accommodates §0 pupils. 


Modern colleges, institutions and churches are in- The doors operate easily, can be provided with black boards 
sulating their study rooms with HAMLINIZED and ventilating grilles and are out of the way when open or closed. 


Edge Tight Sound-Proof Doors and Folding Par- Wilson Wardrobes are manufactured in their entirety at our 
titions. | own plant and carry our guarantee. 


Send for 40 page descriptive catalog No. 14 giving details, dimensions, etc. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


IRVING HAMLIN 11 East 38th Street Established 1876 New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 






Information on request. 


1510 Lincoln St., Evanston, Illinois 
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Of Interest to Every Educator 


ANNOUNCING 


The Shade Service Bureau 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


oot 
ASA 
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THE AIR-AN-LITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADE 
PATENTED 


This Bureau is established for the sole purpose of helpmg 


YOU solve your WINDOW SHADE problems. 


You can obtain from this Bureau, valuable information coem- 
piled after extensive research by Educators, Architects and 


Manufacturers. 
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Instructional Tests in Algebra 
By Raleigh Schorling, J. R. Clark, and Selma A. 


Lindell. Paper, 64 pages, price, 28 cents. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Teachers of algebra all recognize the fact that it 
is one thing for a student to understand an alge- 
braic operation and quite another thing to acquire 
skill in applying that operation correctly and 
rapidly in computation. Drill is the only means 
of acquiring these skills and of increasing profi- 
ciency. 

The present book provides a series of drill exer- 
cises in 52 fundamental operations or principles 
which every student must master. A method is sug- 
gested for repeated use of the exercises so that each 
individual may learn his particular difficulties and 
bring his achievement up to a desirable standard, 
without interfering with his own progress or that 
of the class. Definite established principles of drill 
derived from the psychology of learning have been 
applied to the exercises. The standard set up has 
been established by examination of the performance 
of large numbers of students. 

The material will be of help in any class, and 
will save the instructor much labor in developing 
his own material—which is not likely to be well 
balanced. 

Social Theories of the Middle Ages 

By Bede Jarrett. Cloth, 8vo. Price, $4. 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

Our knowledge and understanding of the middle 
ages, particularly of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, have undergone a radical trans- 
formation since Victorian days. While the works 
of the great English historians of the nineteenth 
century still color strongly our textbookmaking, 
our more advanced historians in the special fields 
of social, economic, and governmental science have 
discarded many of the misconceptions and errors 
of Hallam, Milman, Froude, and Macaulay and have 
gone back to original documents and contemporary 
evidence for their information and inspiration. 

The present book is a valuable addition to the 
rapidly growing material on the medieval period 


Little, 


3636 IRON ST. 


because it affords a graphic, comparatively brief, 
and entirely readable summary of the social theory 
that actuated the thinking and controlled—even 
though ofttimes dimly and imperfectly—the social 
action of the times. Our understanding of many 
present-day ideas of law, education, the position of 
woman, property, money-making, peace and war, 
and art, will be clearer if we read of the early 
growth of thought in these fields. 

The author is appreciative, 


sympathetic and 


entirely familiar with the period, but his enthusi- 


asm never gets the better of his critical attitude of 
mind. The reader will enjoy the early concept of 
the origin of governmental power in the people and 
the dependence of the king’s rights on the people; 
he will rather wonder at the defense of capital by 
St. Thomas Aquinas; and he will appreciate the 
liberal educational views of Mafeo Vegio. 

Standards for Public-School Janitorial-Engineer- 

ing Service 

By N. L. Engelhardt, C. E. Reeves, and G. F. 
Womrath. Paper, 53 pages. Published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Score Card for Public-School Janitorial-Engi- 
neering Service 

By Engelhardt, Reeves, and Womrath. Six pages. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The present score card, and the handbook which 
outlines standards for its use, follow the plan of 
the well-known Strayer-Engelhardt score card for 
measuring school buildings. All elements which, in 
the opinion of the authors, are essential for meas- 
uring the situation in the janitorial and engineering 
care of a school building have been collected and 
rated so that a perfect type of service will result 
in a total score of 1.000 points. Sixteen major 
headings are considered: 


1. Administration of  janitorial-engineering 


service. 
2. Personnel factors. 
3. Building facilities for janitorial service. 
4. Amount of work required per janitor. 
5. Daily cleaning of floors. 
6. Dusting. 
7. Serubbing and mopping. 
8. Oiling of floors. 
9. Cleaning and polishing of woodwork and 


furniture. 
10. Washing glass. 
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11. Cleaning toilets. 

12. Cleaning blackboards. 

13. Cleaning erasers. 

14. Other cleaning. 

15. Operation and care of heating and ventilat- 
ing plant. 

16. Special work. 

It will be noted from the foregoing that the score 
does not represent merely the work of the janitor- 
engineer, but seeks also to rate the administrative 
phases which are not in the control of the janitor 
himself but which rather belong to the school execu- 
tives entrusted with the care and supervision of the 
school buildings. 

A score card like the present is of undoubted 
value in that it affords a uniform method for re- 
viewing school buildings and for overcoming those 
personal differences in efficiency which a school 
janitor will exhibit due to varying physical con- 
ditions in buildings and due to the personal like 
or dislike of the supervisor for individual janitors. 

The card has been developed by two men who 
have a splendid theoretical knowledge of janitorial 
work based on the inspection of considerable num- 
bers of school buildings in the capacity of survey- 
ors and college professors of school administration. 
The third author is a practical school-board busi- 
ness manager, who has had considerable experience 
in handling janitors and who has shown by actual 
results in a large school system that he thoroughly 
understands the efficient management and satisfac- 
tory service of a large corps of janitors. 

A card like the present, however, contains some 
elements which are decidedly unfair in that it sets 
up an absolute standard of service and requires one 
method of handling every detail of janitorial serv- 
ice. It may be questioned whether other methods 
are not equally as good as applied to cleaning and 
the care of heating apparatus. The sections de- 
voted to the cleaning of blackboards may be taken 
as typical of an element which is involved in a 
number of the sections. A method of cleaning 
blackboards calls for the wet sponging of black 
hoard surfaces, a method which practically all 
manufacturers of blackboards declare to he unsatis- 
factory and injurions to the boards. Everything 
collected by several manufacturers seems to point 
to the desirability of using a dry method of clean- 
ing, which although it is slower and perhaps dustier 
than wet sponging, still prevents the blackboards 
from gumming up with chalk dust and of ultimately 
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The “SLOW-MOVING PICTURE” Method 


OF SELF-TEACHING BY SAMPLES 


IN ARITHMETIC 
Specimen Exercise II page 7 
Harter Workbook in Arithmetic 


Add: 45 
42 Step one 
— 45 


Step one: 


We look down over 5 and 2, 
and think 7. We put 7 below 
the line under 2. Notice we 
42 begin on the right-hand side. 


Tbbya—2b. 
How to solve: (1) 
terms if necessary. 


Rearrange 


IN ALGEBRA 
Specimen Exercise No. 191 page 130 
Harter Workbook in Algebra 


Sample Problem: Divide 3 a— 


Step one 
a—2 b)3 a—7 b 


a We always read down. (2) Divide the first term of the Step two 
4 . . 
Step two: We look down over 4 and 4 a the first term of the 3 
Step two and think 8. We put 8 below divisor: —=+3. Write+3 as the a—2 b)3 a—7 b 
45 the line under 4. Our answer a an 


42 is 87. 


is 87. 


45 and 42 are 87. We 
ae can say this in a number of 
87 ways—The sum of 45 and 42 
Or, when we add 45 
and 42 we get 87. Or, 45 and 
42 more are 87. Or, 45 plus 
42 equals 87. Or, 45+42=87. 


(4) The 


first term in the quotient. 

(3) Multiply the whole divisor 
by the first term in the quotient. 3 
3(a—2b)=3a—6b. : 
3a—6b from the dividend. 
remainder 
—b cannot be divided evenly by 


Step three 
quotient 
Subtract — b)3anit ——a. 
3 a—6 b 

— bremainder 





is —b. 


a, hence we can divide no farther. 
The quotient is 3 and the re- 


mainder is — b. 


STUDENT WORKBOOKS FOR INDIVIDUAL SELF-INSTRUCTION 


in Arithmetic-History-General Science-Algebra for 
the Elementary and Junior High School Grades 


stantly before him in the classroom and at home. Each pupil 


The new Harter Workbocks Series 

—insures accurate positive learning of all fundamental 
processes and operations in each subject. 

—eliminates those wasteful and 
presentations which are lost with one sweep of the eraser. 

—provides detailed step by step presentations of each 
process, with samples so prepared as to help each individual 
The samples are con- 


to advance at his own rate of speed. 


laborious blackboard 


Study of Education. 
officials upon request. 


therefore teaches himself and learns to do by doing correctly 
under the carefully planned guidance of the printed page. 


All Harter Workbooks and Individual Self-Instruction 
Exercises conform to the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and of the National Society for the 
Specimen copies will be sent to school 
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requiring refinishing and resurfacing. The manu- 
facturers of the artificial boards are particularly 
clear on their statements that wet sponging rapidly 
wears down the surface of blackboards and requires 
refinishing. To rate a janitor on the basis of using 
dry method as against a sponging method would be 
manifestly unfair, particularly because it has been 
proved that the dry-cleaning method does prevent 
gumming of blackboards and maintains both the 
surface of artificial and natural slate boards for a 
longer period than the wet sponging method. 


Clothing and Textiles 

By Mary L. Matthews. Cloth, octavo, 180 pages. 
Price, $1.10, list. Little, Brown & Co., Boston: 

The fundamentals of sewing and of textiles and 
clothing are presented in this book by means of 
projects for the making of simple essential gar- 
ments. These projects are accompanied by the 
study of the materials, tools, and sewing accessories, 
and by various home problems and questions for 
study. The course outlined provides a_well-bal- 
anced study of the correct use of textiles in gar- 
ment making and home furnishing, the hygiene of 
dress, the simplest art principles applied to gar- 
ments, and care and repair of garments and house- 
hold articles. 


What Arithmetic Shall We Teach? 

By Guy Mitchell Wilson. Cloth, 149 pages. 
Price, $1.20. Houghton-Mifflin Co., New York city. 

What elements of arithmetic shall we teach? 
What topics, or subject matter shall we include and 
exclude? What scientific facts are available to de- 
termine the processes and the degrees of difficulty 
applicable to each grade? How shall we build a 
course of study and what will a typical course con- 
tain? What attention shall we give to vocational 
figuring? ‘To reasoning problems? To local needs? 

The present book answers these and other equally 
important questions and makes a very useful 
restatement of the entire problem of aims, methods, 
and content of the arithmetic course in the grades. 
The book is equally useful for the teacher who ap- 
proaches her work in a spirit of scientific inquiry, 
as it is for the supervisor who is preparing courses. 


Supplementary Problems for Mechanical Draw- 
ing and Blue Print Reading 
By John F. Faber. Cloth, 136 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. Bruce, Milwaukee. 
The book consists of problems in mechanical 
drawing and blue-print reading and is suitable for 
supplementing any introductory course in the sub- 


ject. The drawings were taken from the regular 
classwork of students in the high school and repre- 
sent one way in which the problems may be drawn. 
The selection of views may be changed in many 
cases to suit the desires of the instructor. 

The book is divided into eight sections: Part I 
offers instructions and drawings for problems in 
elementary freehand sketching; Part II takes up 
instrumental drawing; Part III offers work on sec- 
tional drawing; Part 1V takes up intersections and 
developments; Part V takes up pictorial drawing; 
Part VI discusses detail drawings; Part VII is de- 
voted to assembly drawings; and Part VIII takes 
up useful data and tables applicable to the subject. 


Laboratory Manual for General Botany 

David Potter. Part I, paper, 145 pages; Part as, 
paper, 121 pages. Bruce, Milwaukee. 

The present books have been prepared with the 
aim of creating and maintaining a live interest in 
the subject for the sake of the knowledge derived. 
The manuals acquaint the student with the facts 
presented, and in addition, furnish a correct set 
of drawings correctly labeled. 

The teaching method employed in the book 
gives time for a study of the material and allows 
the student to cover more ground, without sacrific- 
ing the quality of the work. A unique feature of 
the book is the provision for a classification of the 
plants to be studied. A glossary forms a part of 
each exercise and provides the derivations of each 
new technical term. Following the glossary is a 
list of questions designed to bring out important 
facts in the material studied. 

While the teaching method employed entails 
considerable work on the part of the instructor, its 
results amply compensate for the effort expended. 
The manual is designed to cover a general course 
in botany or a botanical section of the course in 
general biology. The book offers a list of the ma- 
terials called for, and in addition, certain class ma- 
terial of a helpful nature. 

The book offers a new and interesting method of 
teaching botany and will be found especially help- 
ful to high-school teachers, The material-may be 
used in connection with a textbook, or to accom- 
panv a series of lectures. 

Spelling Games 

By Nell K. Gleason. Cloth bound, 89 pages. 
Published by Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

In this little volume spelling is made attractive 
by introducing the subject through the medium of 
games and little incidents in child life. A series 


of spelling plays is presented and words become the 
factors dealt with. Some word puzzles are pre- 
sented. 

The author also supplies definite thoughts and 
directions on the teaching of spelling. The book is 
well illustrated. 


Children of Grizzly 

By Sadye Madalene Hageman. Cloth, 176 pages. 
illustrated. Price, $1. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Here is an Indian story, cast in the Western 
country, and embellished with the charm of legend. 
It breathes the freedom of the great open spaces, 
and has enough of the mythical as well as the ad- 
venturous to fascinate the child mind. The author 
seeks to stimulate the pursuit of health and the 
building up of a sound body, and believes that the 
objective is best attained through the realm of 
imagination as it may be excited in story telling. 
She does not believe in health lessons, but rather 
in health experiences. 

The text also emphasizes self-government and 
team play. Each chapter is followed by a series 
of questions. The book is illustrated with pen 
drawings. 


New Third Reader 

By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., and Melvin Hix, 
B.S. Cloth bound, 282 pages. Published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

This is the third book in the series of Horace 
Mann readers. The editors in compiling the same 
have borne in mind the value “of tapping energy 
through appeals to intrinsic interest and ‘cumula- 
tive procedure.” They estimated the standards of 
reading likely to be absorbed by the pupils to be 
served and then drew upon the treasures of litera- 
ture for the most helpful material. In this effort 
they succeeded admirably. 

The book is printed in good readable type and 
illustrated throughout with colored pictures. 


Readings from the Great Historians 

By D. M. Ketelbey. Cloth, 438 pages. . Price, 
$2. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., New York 
City. 

The selections in this book have been based on 
the principle that history shall be charming in 
style and vivid in interpretation. It is therefore 
made up most largely from the writings of the 
Victorian historians whose accuracy is no longer 
asserted, even though the literary qualities of their 
rounded periods may be undimmed. While the 

(Concluded on Page 168) 
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| The use of texts will increase the value 
of your art education. The CORRELATED | 





ART textbooks are based on modern educa- 
tional principles laid down by the National 
Education Association. The names of the 
authors are evidence of their artistic value. 
These texts define the relation of art to 
other phases of education and cost much 
less than the texts of other courses. 
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HERE is but one “Crayvota”—the 
standard by which all wax crayons 
are judged, and the ideal drawing me- 
dium. In assortments of 6, 8, 12, 16, 18 
and 24 regular colors as well as 7, 12 
and 22 Munsell hues. 
“Perma” Pressed Crayons are specially adapted 
for classes from the intermediate upwards through 
art school and college. In 8 and 9 regular colors 
as well as 7, 12 and 22 Munsell hues. 
For soft, blended tones “Spectra” Pastel is ex- 
pressive; in 8 or 21 color assortments. 

For blackboard demonstration and free drawing 


on a larger scale, White and Colored Chalk 
Crayons and Lecturers’ Colored Chalk are pre- 
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| Children Learn Quickly 
_ThisInteresting New Way 


Children learn 


uickly when 


| taught by means of moving pic- 


tures—and the best moving pic- 
ture projector available today for 
school use is the DeVry. 
Travelogues — industrial films 
—historical features, all sorts and 
every sort of educational pictures 
are at your disposal if you have a 
DeVry standard film projector. 
Thousands of teachers have at- 


| tested to the new interest pupils 
| take in their work and the new 








enthusiasm that they have for it 
once moving pictures become part 
of the regular curriculum. Courses 
heretofore dull and uninviting be- 
come keenly alive and instructive 
when illustrated with motion pic- 
tures. 


Send for Free Book 


Write today for literature on visual 
education. It will tell you how 
moving pictures can help you in 
your work,where youcanobtain the 
free films made available to schools 
by the U.S. Govt., Y. M. C. A., 
etc., and why the DeVry is the 
best projector for class-room use. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street Dept. 3-U 
Chicago, Illinois 
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(Concluded from Page 166) 

mature adult reader of history may be forewarned 
against the faults and failures of the older his- 
torians, it may be questioned whether immature 
high-school and college students are able to form 
reliable judgments in historic matters about which 
there is controversy. It would seem that the book 
which selects from later—even present-day—writers, 
passages which reflect the present-day interpreta- 
tions as well as the facts is ultimately the most 
useful. 


The Covered Wagon 

By Emerson Hough. 
ton. Cloth, 387 pages. 
York City. 

The stories of emigrants crossing the plains, 
braving the hardships of pioneer days, have always 
had their peculiar thrill and charm. They have 
pictured a phase of American life which has in- 
volved the adventurous and has appealed to the 
imagination. 

“The Covered Wagon” has fascinated the lover of 
Western life. It forms a page in the country’s 
history which must always prove interesting to 
those who admire physical courage and human en- 
durance. The present, a low-priced school edition, 
with its biographical and literary introduction, 
should be widely welcomed. 

Junior National Typewriting 

By Rupert P. SoRelle. Cloth, 106 pages. Pub- 
lished by The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City. 

Here is a typewriting textbook. It addresses 
itself to the student in the junior high school. 
The major part of the book is devoted to keyboard 
technic. This is supplemented by lessons in arrang- 
ing themes, manuscripts, and letter writing. 

The plan adopted in the arrangement of studies 
is skill development first, and the application of 
that skill thereafter. A series of test lessons are 
provided. Sample letters dealing with business and 
social matters are liberally provided. 

Ventilation and Health 

By Thomas D. Wood, M.D., and Ethel M. 
Hendriksen. Cloth, 210 pages. Price, $2. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York City. 

“Window Ventilation” as a distinct method of 
improving air conditions in schoolrooms, has been 
advocated for 25 years past by a small number of 
enthusiasts. These men never made much prog- 
ress because they lacked standing as engineers on 
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the one hand and as physicians and hygienists on 
the other. They failed, too, because they were 
advocating ideas diametrically opposed to current- 
ly accepted theory and to new developments in 
mechanical ventilating apparatus. Schoolmen, 
public-health and school officials, legislators, and 
the general public turned their backs on the open- 
window and fresh-air cranks, as they were often 
designated, and listened to the weight of authority 
of engineers or physicians whose conclusions were 
based largely upon a group of widely held theories 
and beliefs. These principles of ventilation may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Breathe air containing an excess of carbon 
dioxide and certain organic matters which are 
poisonous or at least harmful. The purity of air 
can be determined by the amount of carbon dioxide 
found in it. 


2. At least 30 cubic feet of air per minute per 


child is the minimum of ventilation needed: in 
schoolrooms to prevent the accumulation of carbon 
dioxide, ete. 


3. Carbon dioxide is heavier than air and, 
therefore, the foul air is found at or near the floor 
line. Fresh air must be introduced in the upper 
part of the room and foul air drawn out at the 
floor line. 


4. Some diseases are air-borne and air must be 
completely washed to remove dust, bacteria, and 
harmful chemical contents. 


5. Dry air is harmful and must be humidified. 


6. Air must be maintained at a uniform temper- 
ature of 68° or 70°. Variation in temperature is 
bad because cold air causes illness and heated air 
produces discomfort. 


The application of these principles to the venti- 
lation of school buildings has led to the develop- 
ment of elaborate mechanical systems of ventila- 
tion intended to assure absolute uniformity in 
these conditions: (1) Thirty cubic feet of air per 
child per minute; (2) uniform humidity of 40 to 
50 per cent; (3) a temperature of 68° or 70° at 
all times; (4) freedom from dust and odor and 
as near chemical purity as possible; (5) admis- 
sion of air at a level eight feet above floor and 
removal of air at the floor line; (6) movement of 
all air without noticeable drafts. 


As was stated in the review of another book in 
this column (November, 1926) the efforts of 
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engineers to produce these conditions have led to 
the complication and expense of ventilating sys- 
tems so that these have become burdensome in 
first cost and subsequent operation and main- 
tenance. 

During the past five years a new group of advo- 
cates of open-window ventilation has come into 
being, and the men and women who are its leaders 
are enthusiasts and, better still, scientists, physi- 
cians, public-health experts, and, in a few cases, 
educators and architects. Their plea has been for 
sanity in ventilation and for a revaluation of pres- 
ent practices. They say simply that the theory of 
ventilation as expressed in “standard” school ven- 
tilation is pure bunk, that there is no proof of the 
harmfulness of carbon dioxide or dryness of air 
or variability in temperature. They say there are 
no air-borne diseases. They claim that ideal venti- 
lation can be produced by (1) proper temperature 
in which there is variation between limits of com- 
fort; (2) air movement which is stimulating with- 
out being objectionably drafty; (3) an amount of 
humidity which may vary considerably; (4) free- 
dom from dust and noxious odors; (5) direct ad- 
mittance of air to rooms through windows. 


The present book makes a strong plea for the 
principles just enumerated and backs them up with 
convineing experimental proof. The evidence not 
only of the New York Ventilating Commission, but 
also of numerous other experimenters is adduced. 
The standing of the senior author and the experi- 
ence of the junior author in fighting tuberculosis 
give much weight to the entire work. 


The single weak spot in the book is the un- 
qualified advocacy of the open window. Just how 
windows on the lee side of buildings, or on muggy 
days, or in extreme cold weather can be depended 
upon to provide reasonably uniform fresh air has 
apparently not concerned the authors except that 
they have taken some evidence given by teachers 
and superintendents in a few isolated cases. The 
chapter on ventilating instruments shows a type 
of thermostat not suited mechanically to schools. 
The economic value of the newer forms of heat- 
regulating aparatus is entirely overlooked. 

The book as a whole is sensible and thought-pro- 
voking and will be found useful by every school 
official who desires a concise and readable state- 
ment of present-day scientific knowledge of the 
ventilation situation. 
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realizes all the theoretical advantages of 
Unit Heater principles 


Leak-proof, rust-proof and indestructible in service . . . Oper- 
ating steam pressure from atmosphere to 125 Ibs. No reducing 
valves necessary .. . Greater range of flexibility and capacity. 
Freezing cannot harm it . . . There are many other reasons, each 
distinct and exclusive, why the Herman Nelson Unit Heater 
realizes your ideal of a trouble-proof, efficient unit heater . . . 
Before you contract for any unit heaters, let us submit our facts 
for intelligent study . . . If you are interested in heating 


Factories - Mills + Railroad Shops - Roundhouses 
Warehouses - Garages - Gymnasiums - Auditoriums 


write for complete information 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Illinois 
Makers of the UNIVENT and the HERMAN NELSON INVISIBLE RADIATOR 
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PICTURES 


Interest Children 


(Copyrighted) 


| TRANS-LUX 


Air-Cooled 


Opaque Projectors 


Put any picture on the Trans- 
Lux Daylight Picture Screen be- 
fore all the class at one time. 


All the vast supply of pictures, 
rotogravure, text book and mag- 
azine illustrations, in an _ in- 
exhaustible supply, are made 
available in any class room. They 
can be projected on the Trans- 
Lux Daylight Picture Screen 
without using a dark room. 


A Stereopticon Attachment 
makes it possible to project 
standard lantern slides from the 
same projector. 


This equipment is being pur- 
chased by Boards of Education 
in all parts of the United States 
and is being specified as part of 
the equipment for the new school 
buildings. 


Write for further information to 


THE TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 Park Avenue 


New York. N. Y. 
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“SAFETY COMES FIRST” 


The Wayne Steel 


Sectional Grandstands 


That you can buy now, can be used in your 





Gymnasium for Basket-ball 


And in the spring, transferred to your baseball 
field. 


One Investment Provides Seating 
Accommodations For All Out- 
door And Indoor Events. 


Immediate Delivery 
Write For Catalog And Prices 
WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
WAYNE, PA. 


Distributors in 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, 

Detroit, 

St. Louis, 
Baltimore, 


Wayne 
Stands F or 
Safety. 








Su bscribers’ Free Service Department We invite all our rcaders to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 





Old Soldiers’ Home at 
Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


never saved a life 


or soothed a erick stricken mother 


Can those who miss 
the patter of little 
feet meet you and 
say, you took every 
precaution? 


AMONG o 


In case of a school 
fire why send chil- 
dren to the center 
hallways or crowded 
outside stairs where 
panic causes more 
deaths than even fire, 
when they would be 
safe from either by 
coasting away from 
fire and smokedowna 


POTTER 
TUBULAR 
SLIDE 
SONG 
Four schools in Ne- 
braska alone had 
fires. The pupils es- 


caped safely through 
Potter Tubular Slides. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1858 CONWAY BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given below. 














Adding Machines .........+++++ COMETS: 6.660.666 0660660 0ces senses Fire AlOVMS cc cccisccccscsoece 
Adjustable Window Shades..... Kindergarten ........ ecccccce Fire Escapes .....c.ccccccceces 
Agricultural Apparatus ........ GHEE TPUUONS é.occcccccvcdcace Fire Extinguishers .........+.- 
Air Conditioning Apparatus.... Charts—Geographical .......... Ee BD 56 6:6:65-40:65 60404046008 
Alarms (Fire) .....cccccsecees MED -4.4:01546,60694446644.6004860 Fireproof Doors .........+++++++ 
Antipanic Door Bolts.......... Chemical Apparatus ........... Fireproof Floors and Partitions 
Architectural Bronze and . Chemical Toilets ...........06. POI 50.0h5.04:506400600008 
Tron Work ..ccccccccccsces Ce UD kn csnasecccces éeeen0 First Aid Supplies............. 
Art Supplies .......ccccccccces Cleansing Disinfectants ....... Floor Deafeners ......0..eeee0% 
Asbestos Fire Proofing......... CLOCKS cccccccccccece $4648e6860 Floor Dressing .......seseeeees 
Asbestos Roofing Tile.......... CU DUNNO cccscccccescesss Floor Scrubbing Machines...... 
Ash Handling Apparatus....... SOCONGATY ccccccccccccccccce Flooring and Floor Covering... 
Athletic Supplies ........ fe 0ees WU. 60666 00:6 000600860008 RS Seca geaeeeeeeeeeeees 
Auditorium—Chairs .........-:. CIGNS BED 606isdccessecvceces WOMEN kk0seses0ncdes see4 
Lighting ...... pi deNsTREeeues Closet Ventilators ..........06. DD is cst kcesueee saccceeea 
Seenery ..ccccccccccccccccces COMMEND 6 bcs cdccscceretedssece I 5 065544008540080 00450 
Automatic Fire Doors........ oe Costumes for Plays............ PEED 6 44.60046-000000606 . 
Baling Presses ..... 6000e8 o0eee CHAFEE sc ccccdcccsccececeescs ‘ CES gcc cceaeceeteede sae 
Balopticons ........ 6046ees iene Crayon Troughs PACA ESL ETEOR SN eee 
Batteries—Storage .......- eae Damproofing Compounds........ Gas Stoves and Ranges......... 
Bells ..... seeees £66460 06550860s DORGORINE FO ccccccccccecces es x55 2b506 0s 60046466 
WOMENED ccccccccccccecececcos PE, 6.5.0.6. 00606000 0066008 Grandstands ..........+. adsense 
Biology Supplies ........seeees Desks—Pupils’ .......seeeeeees MI 59 5.66000045663400000066 
Blackboards—Composition ..... TORCHES cccccccccccccccce eo Gymnasium Apparatus ........ 
Slate DISSISREOED 66s ccccseciccoccce CD 6g 6 4.546.4.0040446440066668 
Blackboard Paints Dictionary Holders Hardware Specialties ..... ‘oeus 
Blinds TI 660s cases Heaters (Rural School). tans 
Boilers Directory Tablets . ‘ Heating Apparatus ....... 
Boiler Feed Water Governors. . Disinfectants ........+++ Heating and Ventilating....... 
Boiler Thermometers ........+- Display Fixtures SS Sena oc cA bw ae ¥6 6s co'ee 
Bookbinding Supplies .......... Domestic Science Equipment... DE. bo Dee eeecaeas 
Bookcases—Sectional .....+.+++ Benches.... Stoves.... Janitor Supplies .............. 
Book Cover® .cccccccccccccccce Doors and Sashes.......cessees Kindergarten Supplies ......... 
Brick 2... cccccccccccccccseccce Electrical Equipment .......... Laboratory Equipment ........ 
Face Brick ......cccecceseeess Drawing Supplies ...........+- Laboratory Furniture ......... 
Common Brick .....c.cccccee TOME s0ctecsscsce 6890seeues RE soda 5-0.466.06000606% 
Bronze Tablets ........... eeeee Drinking Fountains ........... eee oe a. ce ee eeaay 
Brushes .....sseseseeeees coccce Duplicators .......cccccccccce ee Library Shelving ........++ee0+ 
Builders’ Hardware .......+++- Dusters (Sanitary) ............ Library Supplies ...ccccccccess 
Building Engineers ........ oes Electric Ranges ........ eeeccee Lighting Equipment ..........++ 
Building Material ........ oeese MOUND. 6 660.4606 060066 ercsecceee AA OSS 
Bulletin Boards ........eeeee8% Eraser Cleaners .......se-+e. oe Bee TN 6.5 6.650006004600000 
Cabinets ccccccccccccscccce 6eee PORS—“MIOWEP oc ccccccccccece ve DUE, Babs cis cok edkscdudtsedaes 
Cafeteria Equipment ........-. ° Fans—Ventilators .......cesees I i ee ik cede e 
Caleomine ..cccccccccccccccccecs DOD: 5 0.5.60.64.6.00.0600600066060% Loose-Leaf Books ..ccccccecece 
Caps and Gowns.........- escece Puree GENES oo cccccecececees Manual Training Supplies...... 
Coments ..cccccccccccccccccoce ee CE 6 8 it8ae4ee5.0006;5 ee ee ee 
BEADS hoo cicccesesocscvcecese ee 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. TROND ccccccccce se seeeeeceserees 
, ’ Metal Construction ...........- 
Gentlemen—We are interested in the items as checked above. If Metal Working Materials....... 
you will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be DE” SEEN 
of help to SIS 6.066.000 ceeccccecee 
Motion Pictures ........... oaee 
DUGG so 6.66.5.6:0:0:6 665: 60666.00.60006:5060 406665560550 040005400640060 6666 Motion Picture Projectors..... ° 
Motion Picture Screens ° 
MEOORES ccccccccccccseus eoccccce 
CE. ccccccccccccccccccvcccccccscccceccccceses State..... cocccccce Sass tements .......... 
THRO. 00. ccc cccccccccccccccsccscecccsscccces Wanted......... 192 — 
Official Bids Additional Wants ....... 


Natural Science Apparatus..... 
Natural Science Cabinets....... 
Oil Color Materials............ 


DO 0'004-64004040.46000006000000 
Paper Baling Presses.......... 
ED TOO 0.05606 es ccsceees 
Paper Waste Baskets........... 
PUP NIOEE: 0:60:06. 046.066.0000660600 
POE. £46:60666660860008 C2eeeees 
PE 4 664.6:6.64:5046.4604460040060 
Pencil Sharpeners ...........+5 
DD 6.4.6.6 4660460:00000400000008 
TPOORRTOES: 6s. ccccrccccscceces 
Physical Apparatus ........... 
Physical Geography Supplies... 
OND: 0.6:6-66.0.06:6060604006600080 
OD. 6:0655.400065600640 06068 
MEE 8646466 0940060400000606 
Pee GONE 6:0-00.500:5000006006 
WO GD obec cscssesescccs 
Playground Apparatus ........ 
POO 8:005:0.05-604686 00000080 
Plumbing Fixtures ............ 
Portable Schoolhouses ......... 
Power Transmission Machines.. 
Printing Equipment .......... ° 
Projecting Machines ........... 
Projecting Microscopes eee 
BUD 6.5:04.666660666 060460006808 
SINOUD 5:60.40 60.0.0000560006608 
MN .0:46.0:065004466660.06400060 
RE UN, 6660040000068 
DOE 5:445.0:0.044600006660 
Regulators (Heat) ............ 
EE 2.440606 69-6:4000-40604.0860 
BEE BD 6c csccccscceses 
Balers ONG Rales...cccccccccecs 
ee NE 2-64 4604054669003 





SEE POD. nn 65660050600 6008 
Scientific Apparatus ........... 
MND 5 0.0.6-0:06606564 0000008008 
Sewage Disposal ........s.s00% 
Sewing Machines ........+..008 
Shades and Awnings......... 
WUT ck ccccccccccccecseeces 
Skylight Operators .........66. 
BED 66.6 00.66:0:460606000000600006 
SE 6.5.6.606400060000000006000 ee 
Soap Dispensers ..........0. ee 
Stage Equipment ......... cocce 

Oe” Pee ccccece eee 

WOOT ccccccccccsccccces eee 
DO TOD ceecccccsseveces ee 


SONI THONGS oc ccceccccccece eee 
NOE 656:0.6066000800000 cove 
DOMPIOUNOED 06 cccccccscccccccesee 
MEE 5 566:6044460060 60666006 
BOONE TOOTING 60sec ccccccceveess 
Steam Boiler Pipes..........+++ 
Steam Covering ........cseceeee 
Steam Regulators ........... eos 
MED 60.454, 664.66 060000006006 oeee 
Stenciling Materials ...... eoee 
Stereoscopes .....eeeseee coccee 
BD 60b65:000.466546660460008 ee 
Stoneware ........ 600000 o0uese 
Stools ..... oeceees ccccccece oes 
BOOVED ccccccccccccccccccee cece 
Sweeping Compounds . Tr 
Swimming Pool Sanitation. a0ees 
Tables ..... oseeee sseeus eeeeees 

PUREE sccvccccccesece 606ee 

Kindergarten .......secceeeee 
Tale Blackboards .........++ ee 
TEMDMONED cccccccecscocces cece 
Temperature Regulation ......+- 
Terra Cotte ccccccccccccccoce ee 
Theatre Chairs ........escoee ee 
Theatre Curtains ..........- eee 
Theatre Scenery ......eseeeeees 





Thermometers ........- seedes 
UE 46.0:6.6006,4:00440060600060 oe 
Time Recording Systems......-- 
Toilet Paper ..ccccccccccccee ee 
WOU 6654086066 065006eseceeeee 

Light Woodworking .....+++: 

Metal Working........seseee 
DOE 0.6.00 ssrccscccccccescsee 
Typewriters .cccccccccccce ecece 
WOU 4.4.5'04645.000,9405.06064604 . 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems.....- 
WD 5. 60.0:0666466656050600006 
WR. 0400660065400 0600000060 
Ventilating Apparatus ......-> 
WO o8:6.6:6600.66.5.650.00066008 
Wall BOATGs ..ccccsccccece ooee 
Wall Burlaps ........eseeee eee 
We BOO ceccccscccovese eee 
Waste Baskets .......ceseee008 
Water Color Materials.......- . 
Water Heaters ........seee0% ee 
Water Pressure Systems..... oe 
Waterproofing ........+..- aeeee 
Water Purifiers ........ sceeess 
Water Systems ........ssee: oe 
Weather Strips .........+.. eee 


Windows and Window Sash...- 
Window Ventilators .......-++ 
Wire Window Guards......+++: 
Wood eeceeeesesessceee eeeoeeee 
Woodworking Machinery.. ee 
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part of the country. 


: 


true life of the Eskimo. 


World’s Food Series: Prepared with cooperation 
of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, includes one 
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Motion Pictures — 
Make the Subject Live and Endure! 


OTION pictures make the abstract 
M real, and clothe the “dry” subject 

with a.vivid fascination that is never 
forgotten. Through the pioneering of Pathe, 
you are assured of authentic educational 
films, ably produced, available in good con- 
dition—and upon short notice—in every 
There is 
branch conveniently near you. 


A few of the most recent Pathe educa- 
tional pictures are listed below: 


Nanook of the North: Classic of the Arctic; the 
Photographed 300 


miles north of civilization’s furthest outpost 


by Robert Flaherty, F. R. G. S.—6 reels. 


ucts. 


a Pathe 


the 


Educational Department 


Pathe Exchange, Inc., S. B. J. 


35 West 45th Street 





MEDICAL INSPECTION 
CITIES 
Chamber of Commerce has 
recently published data collected in a survey of 
200 American cities on health care of school chil- 


IN AMERICAN 


The United States 


dren. The facts have been compared with a similar 
study made in 1922 and considerable disappoint- 
ment is expressed by the committee in charge that 
the health care of children had not progressed 
materially during the three years represented in 
the later study. It was found that 100 cities of 
the 200 reporting give a medical inspection annual- 
ly upon admitting children to school, while 97 did 
not give such an examination. A total of 171 cities 
give regular medical inspection for defects and in- 
cipient illness, and 25 per cent give no such in- 
spections. While in 1922, 158 cities had school 
physicians, only 125 report the employment of 
schoo] doctors in 1925. It is more than likely that 
the reduction is not due to any falling off in the 
medical inspection but rather that another city 
department usually the health department, has 
assumed the work. 


Of the 666 school physicians employed it was 
found that only 91 work on a full-time basis, while 
575 work part time. This represents a falling off 
as compared to the situation in 1922. Splendid 
results were claimed for cooperation between the 
boards of education, the board of health, and local 
child-health organizations. It was shown that in 
1925, 194 cities report cooperation and only four 
cities report that there is no cooperation. 


Rather satisfactory conditions are reported con- 
cerning the ventilation, cleaning, and repairing of 
school buildings. While 26 cities report unfavor- 
able conditions, 174 cities report favorable condi- 
tions, 

A total of 163 cities report that school nurses are 


rye, and 36 report that nurses are not em- 
Ployed. 
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New York City 


Hot lunches are served or are available in 48 
cities and are not served in 150 cities. Only 17 cities 
report that milk is available for all children in the 
grades during the morning. A total of 142 cities 
provide milk service for undernournished children, 
and 40 do not. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


—Evansville, Ind. In defining the elements 
which constitute a standard elementary school in 
the city, some attention is given to heating and 
lighting features. In this connection, the rules 
state that when there is need of artificial heat in 
the building, a health temperature for classrooms 
is maintained. Artificial lighting is not resorted 
to until all window shades have been raised to the 
tops of the windows. 

In the matter of heating, the New York State 
Commission’s standard of 68 degrees is approved 
for correct classroom temperature. In order to 
rank as satisfactory on an inspection, half of the 
rooms of a building must be between 66 and 70 de- 
grees, and no room may be above 72. In regard to 
lighting, it is suggested that where the room is tvo 
dark. the electric lights be used, but all blinds 
should be at the tops of the windows when the 
lights are turned on. 

—The school board of Duncan, Oklahoma, after 
smallpox had manifested itself in the community, 
has advised vaccination. The board has no funds 
with which to enforce its ruling, but will rely upon 
the cooperation of parents. 

—In four of the New York City high schools, 
the swimming pools and gymnasiums will on cer- 
tain nights and under certain conditions be open to 
adults, 

—Dr. Richard W. Pullen, the superintendent of 
health at New Britain, Conn., issued a statement 
to the school public recently in which he said: 
“There still persists in the minds of a great many 
parents the idea that the diseases of childhood must 
be suffered by the children. In some cases parents 
go so far as to expose their children to scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, and whooping cough so that they 
may have it and get it over with. This is a mis- 
taken idea and must lead to dire results in many 
cases. 


“Probably there is no disease, the danger of which 
is so much underrated as whooping cough. It is 
quite evident from our records that a doctor is 
called only infrequently for- whooping cough. For 
example, at the present time we have on record 


reel each on the following subjects: Fruits, 
Meat, Grain, Fish and Fowls, Dairy Prod- 


Animal Life Series: By Dr. William Beebe; series 
of 3 one reel subjects made by this famous 
authority in British Guiana. 


Eclipse of 1925: Made under supervision of Scien- 
tific American, with Government and Yale 
University records.—1 reel. 


Alaskan Adventures: Amazing views of wild ani- 

mals and scenery in the far North; birth of 
icebergs, 
Smokes, the Midnight Sun, break up of the 
ice in the Yukon.—6 reels. 


—and a great variety of other equally fasci- 
nating and authentic pictures. 
for the complete Pathe and Pictorial Clubs 
Catalogue. 


ke 


Pere rT TTT 


Valley of Ten Thousand 


Send today 


Gentlemen: Please send me the complete 
catalogue describing all Pathe pictures 
suitable for study groups. 
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fifty-three cases, twenty-six of which were reported 
by agencies other than a physician, which fact 
shows that a physician was not called in these 
cases. The parents apparently felt that a doctor 
was not necessary for whooping cough.” 

—Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, associate director of 
the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness has started on a 9,000 mile trip through 
the country expecting to visit about sixteen states. 
It is her purpose to induce boards of education in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Texas, Arizona, Oregon, Utah, Colorado, and 
Nebraska to encourage sight-saving classes. There 
are now in this country 264 such classes. It is the 
purpose to place 5,000 in operation. 

—Upton, Wyo. Acting upon the recommendation 
of Supt. B. R. Porterfield, the board of education 
recently obtained the services of Dr. J. C. Reed 
to undertake the physical examination of pupils 
in urban and rural schools. The examination cov- 
ered the eyes, nose, ears, throat, lungs, teeth, and 
digestion. Reports were sent to the parents and 
permanent records were compiled for the school 
office. It is planned to give mental tests to all 
pupils to be used in a reclassification of students 
next fall. 


HEALTH REGULATIONS FOR TEACHERS 

“At school the teacher should see that the’ tem- 
perature is not too high, and, where possible, the 
windows should be opened for ventilation. Drafts, 
are, however, to be avoided. 

“The schoolroom should be kept as free from dust 
as possible. Pupils should be taught to clean their 
shoes or remove their overshoes on entrance; 
erasers should be cleaned out of school, and sweep- 
ing and dusting should be done after school in a 
manner as dustless as possible. 

So said Dr. James Frederick Rogers, chief of the 
school-hygiene division of the United States bureau 
of education, recently. “The teacher should not 
remain in the room at the time it is being cleaned 
or dusted unless she must assume these duties her- 
self; in which case she should use the most dust- 
free methods of cleaning and protect her nose and 
mouth accordingly with as many layers of gauze 
as she can breathe through with comfort. 

“The light of the schcolroom should be ample 
and in the right direction for the pupils; but the 
teacher should avoid, as much as possible, the glare 
from looking directly into the light, such as un- 
shaded rear windows, or artificial lights. 
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Ruled Margin Line Printed Form 
Punched Margin Holes 





Removable Leaves Ruled Practice 
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Permanently Bound and Perforated 
Printed Form 
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KEYSTONE DRAWING TABLET 


Removable Leaves White Drawing Paper 
Pen, Pencil or Crayon 
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- SPECIAL RULED AND PRINTED HEADING TABLETS 






Ruled Margin Line Open Side 
Punched Margin Holes 


Removable Leaves and Underblotter 


MADE QUALITY GUARANTY, AT HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 





“The air of a schoolroom, aside from its content 
of dust, does not reach its acme of purity unless 
the pupils are clean without and within. It is to 
the advantage of the health of the teacher as well 
as of the pupils that the latter be stimulated to 
cleanliness of skin and of clothing and that their 
mouths be as free from carious and unbrushed teeth 
as possible. 

“Children suspected of having a communicable 
disease should, of course, be promptly detected and 
isolated. 

“It goes without saying that the teacher should 
know her pupils mentally and emotionally, and yet 
many teachers are far from knowing or attempting 
to appreciate the primitive roots of their behavior, 
especiflly of that which (usually due to our own 
lack of understanding) we call misbehavior. Some 
of this latter develops from general faults of the 
system of schooling, even from a very natural re- 
bellion against the unnatural business of cooping 
children in cages for five hours a day. By adapting 
herself to the child mind, which does not differ 
much from our own, by giving children the credit 
they deserve, and by keeping them busy, the teacher 
will go far to avoid the haboring in her conscious- 
ness of those seeds of foolish resentment, anxiety, 
and worry.” 


IOWA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION REORGANIZED 


The state department of instruction of Iowa, on 
January 3, was reorganized with a complete change 
in personnel of department heads. The reorgani- 
zation was effected with the coming of the new 
state superintendent, Miss Agnes Samuelson. 

As at present organized, the department will 
have eight new officials. Mr. Fred L. Mahannah, 
the new deputy superintendent, is a former school 
superintendent with wide experience in school ad- 
ministration. He is a graduate of Cornell College 
and holds a degree given by that institution. 

Mr. O. E. Smith, who will be in charge of the 
placement bureau work in the department, is a 
graduate of Simpson College and is also a former 
superintendent. He was for four years a member 
of the State Board of Examiners and was for ten 
years secretary of the Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. R. A. Griffin, the inspector of consolidated 
schools, is a graduate of Drake University and 
has taken advanced work at Iowa State College and 
the Iowa Teachers’ College. He has had twelve 
years’ experience as superintendent of schools. 


Miss Jessie Parker, who will have charge of the 
standard rural schools, received her education at 
Valparaiso University, and Iowa Teachers’ College, 
and holds a degree given by Des Moines University. 
She has had considerable experience as a teacher 
and county superintendent. 

Miss Clara Wallace, the inspector of normal- 
training schools, is a graduate of Monmouth Col- 
lege and holds degrees from the University of Iowa 
and from Chicago University. She has had wide 
experience in rural-school teaching and high-school 
teaching, and as a county superintendent and nor- 
mal-eritie teacher. 

Mr. W. H. Simons, the inspector of graded and 
high schools, is a graduate of Tabor College, of 
Des Moines College, and holds a degree from the 
Nebraska University. He has held a number of 
superintendencies in the middle west and was for 
five years a member of the executive committee of 
the Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. W. A. Dunlavy, who will be in charge of 
the mining-camp schools, holds degrees from High- 
land Park College, from Des Moines University, 
and from the State University of Iowa. He has 
had considerable experience in rural-school teaching 
and as county superintendent of schools. 

Miss Esther Tronstrom, chief clerk of the depart- 
ment, is a graduate of Mapleton High School and 
completed a special course at Iowa Teachers’ Col- 
lege. She has had considerable teaching experience 
and was a county superintendent for the last six 
years. 

MR. WOOD TAKES NEW POSITION 

Mr. Will C. Wood, for the last fourteen years 
state superintendent of schools in California, has 
been appointed to the position of state superin- 
tendent of banking. The appointment came at a 
time when Mr. Wood had made a decision to retire 
from the school field following the defeat of the 
law proposing an increase in the salaries of state 
officers. It was Mr. Wood’s desire to seek a new 
field where the compensation was more nearly ade- 
quate to his needs. . 

Mr. Wood is succeeded by Mr. William J. Cooper, 
formerly superintendent of schools of San Diego 
and Fresno. Mr. Cooper is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California and has had wide experience 
in school administrative work. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
—Samuel F. Hofstadter, a member of the Assem- 
bly of New York state is sponsoring a bill which 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


seeks to enlarge the New York city board of educa- 
tion to fifteen members. Seven members constitute 
the present board. 


Objection to the bill is made on the basis that it 
would introduce politics into the work of the board 
of education. It is pointed out that political de- 
bates would occur in board meetings, that board 
members would play for political advantage and 
popularity in making appointments and originating 
policies. The morale of the schools would be in- 
jured and the responsibility of the members of the 
board would be lessened. In fact, the creation of 
such a board would decrease greatly the efficiency 
of that body. 


Under the present arrangement, the seven-mem- 
ber board of education has proved far more efficient 
than the old 46-member board. The latter was full 
of deadwood—men who retained their positions 
merely because of the honor they felt came from 
membership. The real work was done by a small, 
active group, and the remaining members trailed 
along in the current created by the active members. 
The present board has given itself to the tasks most 
unselfishly and energetically and has proved so effi- 
cient as to call forth praise from experts in educa- 
tion throughout the country. 
—The new $275,000 high school at Toronto, 
Chio, was opened with an address by C. B. Ullery, 
state inspector of high schools. President J. M? 
Anderson of the school board presided. Former 
members of the board occupied the platform. 
Peterson & Clark were the architects. 


—The new $60,000 school at Richmond, Ohio, 
was dedicated with music and oratory. John R. 
Williams, assistant county superintendent, was in 
charge of the ceremonies. Earle L. Johnson of the 
Painesville township school board, was one of the 
speakers. The new school has been named in mem- 
ory of Herrick Hutchinson, son of former Supt. 
James Hutchinson, who sacrificed his life in the 
world war. 


—The new $35,000 high school has been opened 
at Lankershim, Calif., with C. W. Sandifur as 
principal. Capacity 600 pupils. Myron Hunt of 
Los Angeles is the architect. 

—The new $20,000 consolidated school completed 
at Linden, Alabama, employs twelve teachers, and 
five busses to convey the pupils. Virgil L. G. Collins 
has been named principal. 
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JUST READY 


A Book of Suggestions for the 
Buyer of School Art Materials 


Prismex Prang 
Water 


an 
(BG PRS] 
GUIDE 


Prismex 
Papers 


Prang 
Prismo 
Papers 


Prismex 
Crayons 


Prang 
Enginex 
Papers 


Prismex 
Chalks 


Prang. 
Construction 
Papers 


Prismex 
Oil Colors 


Prismex Prang 
Poster Drawing 
Colors Papers 


Prismex Colored Pencils 


New items—among them Prismex Oil Colors, Prismex 
Water Colors in tubes, Prismex Pastels and Prismex Colored 
Pencils—are included in this new catalog at new reduced prices. 


Our catalog and sample paper booklets mailed upon request. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


2001 Calumet Ave., 36 West Twenty-fourth St,. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The Iroquois Arithmetics 
for School and Life 


DeGROAT — FIRMAN — SMITH 


, o, 2, 
~~ — 


Some of the features which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
OUTSTANDING 


They are the first scientific arithmetics. All drill 
on the 390 Number Combinations is in direct 
proportion to their relative difficulty. Never be- 
fore has this been given in a basal arithmetic 
textbook. 

All process developments are complete and come 
in a sequence natural to the child. They are 
simple, thorough and in accord with the best 
modern thought. 

The problems throughout have a child appeal. 
Tests are frequent and varied; many of them 
are diagnostic, remedial and self-rating. 

The language is clearly understandable to the 
child. By this one stroke, the ITROQUOIS 
ARITHMETICS solve a large percentage of all 
problem errors. (See page 179, 1926 N. E. A. 
Yearbook. ) 


Why not adopt the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS? 


They have set a new standard in arithmetic textbook 
achievement. 


2 2°, , 
~~ ~ od 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 


New York Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 
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BARBER’S 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 


Book One: for the Seventh School Year 92 cents 
Book Two: for the Eighth School Year $1.00 


Book Three: Everyday Algebra for the Ninth School Year 
$1.24 


“The best of 


the new 


HE present course has 
| evolved during several years 
| of actual use in the form of pre- 

liminary editions in many schools 

and after much painstaking revi- 

sion by the author with the loyal 
co-operation of a considerable number of enthusiastic 
teachers. It is, in my opinion, well in advance of any 
other series in the way in which it succeeds in giving 
the best of the new without sacrificing the thorough- 
ness of the old. 


without 
sacrificing the 


thoroughness 
of the old.” 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 


From the Introduction to 
BOOKS ONE AND TWO by COMPANY 
J. W. YOUNG, Professor of Beaten New York 


Mathematics, Dartmouth College | Chleage Dalles 
San Francisco 


THE MALDEN HEALTH SERIES 
TURNER-COLLINS 


Based on the Malden Studies in Health Education 


FIRST BOOK 
HEALTH 


Engages children in a cheerful and positive program 
of habits which promote health and development. 
Growth, since it is the dominant physical concern 
of childhood, is made an important index of health. 


SECOND BOOK 
CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH 


Reaffirms the program of habits for healthy growth 

and gives an easy biological approach to the subject 

of bacterial cleanliness and its relation to health. 

Knowledge of physiology and hygiene is subordinated 
to the promotion of habits of cleanliness. 


Published by 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New Yorx CuIcaco ATLANTA 


Daas San FRANCIsco LonDoNn 
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eo nen 





The N. E. A. Convention held in Dallas Feb. 28 to 
March 3 was a big success. 


We enjoyed meeting so many of the Superintend- 
ents from all parts of the country. 


Come again, and visit us longer. 


Insist on the strong, reinforced corner Wal- 
raven Book Cover. If you are unable to get 
them write us for Samples, and our plan of 
free distribution. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 
DALLAS CHICAGO 


“The Health of the Child is the Potential Power of the Nation” 
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GREGG WINS 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
MEDAL OF HONOR 

































HE International Jury of Awards of the Sesqui- 

Centennial International Exposition, Philadel- 
phia, has announced the award to The Gregg 
Publishing Company of the MEDAL OF HONOR 
—the highest award made to any publisher. The 
award is made in recognition of the company’s 
publications in the “Field of Commercial Edu- 
cation.” 

This is the third international award received 
by The Gregg Publishing Company. First, a sil- 
ver medal awarded by the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904; second, the highest 
award—a gold Medal of Honor—awarded by the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San 
Francisco, 1915. 


Send for complete list of Gregg publications 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Beston SanFrancisco London 
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A Girl’s Problems 


in Home Economics 


Mase B. TrILuinc avd FLORENCE WILLIAMS 


University of Chicago 


FIRST text, based on the solution of personal 

problems, covering the selection and construc- 
tion of clothing and the art and management of the 
home. 


The authors’ full use of the problem method re- 
moves many obstacles and permits the teacher to 
employ her skill in really important matters. The 
pupil’s work is energized by an intimate relation to 
her own life, which governs not only the suggested 
method but the familiar materials and common proc- 
esses to which it is applied. And the inclusive content 
is arranged to permit adjustment to any desired 
course of study without loss of the fundamental pro- 
gression from the easier to the harder skills. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South Sixth Street 2244 Calumet Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





Assembly Hall 


MOTION ° ° 
picture Projection 


demands professional results 


HOLMES 


Shaft Drive 













No 

Pigtail (no belts or chains) 

— motion picture projector and 
All Metal stereopticon are especially de- 
Enclosed, signed for assembly hall and 
Threads class room projection. Although 
fk. being very low in price it throws 


a 10x14 picture up to 100 feet. 
Equal in quality and definition 
to that of the big picture house. 


15 DAY TRIAL 


Compare it with any other make 
if not perfectly satisfactory re- 
turn it and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Many ex- 
clusive mechanical features, in 
point of ease of operation, long 
life safety, adjustable take up, 
focus adjustment, simplicity 
throughout. IT HAS NO 
EQUAL. 

That’s Why the United States 
Navy is using 25 Machines. 51 
being used by Hollywood’s most 
famous celebrities, directors and 
producers. 

Professional quality with porta- 
Also made with bility. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
special standard. be operated from any light sys- 
. tem, farm lighting included. 


























Write for interesting details and list of educational films. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1640 N. Halsted Street Chicago, IIl. 
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If you teach CIVICS 


OUR 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


By KING AND BARNARD 


A new civics for use in Junior High 
Schools and the first year of Senior High 
Schools. No other book contains such a 
wealth of material or gives such a com- 
plete picture of modern community life. 

Literature upon request 
THE 


TEN DREAMS 
OF ZACH PETERS 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


A civics reader that is 
destined to become a classic. 
Enables any pupil to really 
understand the Constitution. 
Send for “We, the People”-— 
the First Dream. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Winston Building Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 











= WINSTON 
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American Book 
Company 


Educational 
Publishers 
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NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 





Las 
O52 
SAS 





Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 
to any address. 


| le 
Me Your correspondence is solicited and will have 
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prompt attention. 























Woodburn & Moran’s 


HISTORIES AND CIVICS 


Finders and Founders of the New World (4th Gr.) 
The Makers of America (5th Gr.) 
Elementary American History (7th & 8th Gr.) 
The American Community (8th Gr. & Jr. H. S.) 
A nationally known course. The authors’ style creates 


“a lively interest in history—more to be desired than mere 
accumulation of facts.” Authentic, impartial. 


PUBLIC ee 
SCHOOL SCHOOL 
see } FINANCE 


eee 
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Beginner’s History of the United States 


A book of unique features providing a course of essentials 
for the intermediate grades. Ready soon. 


HORACE MANN READERS 


Modern tales and old favorites. Readers for eight grades. 
Teacher’s Editions for Grades 1-3. 


ANDREW LANG READERS 


Based on the fairy tales in the well-known series by 
Andrew Lang. Grades 2-5. Supplementary. : 


Just Out—BOOKS ON 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


Professor of Administration and Supervision, 
School of Education, University of Michigan 








Public School Finance, for superintendents, 
finance officers, schools and colleges of education is 
dynamic in type—a cleancut analysis of the public 
school administration problem, and a practical solu- 
tion. 


GRADY AND WADE’S 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Grammar, composition, spelling, dictionary drill, library 
exercises, phonetics, etc.—all branches of spoken and written 
Public School Relations furnishes executives English. A book for each year beginning with the fourth. 
in the field with a clear view of the problem of 
school relations with the community, and shows 
them how to solve their difficulties. The book is 


also for schools and colleges of education. 


BATE AND WILSON’S 
STUDIES IN VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


A new guidance text for Junior High, Vocational, and 
Continuation Schools. Field work and outside reading. In- 
spirational and practical. Fully illustrated. 





RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. C-194) 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
536 So. Clark St. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 






BOSTON 





Announcing Three New Bruce Leaders: 


Designing 
With Wild Flowers 
by NETTIE S. SMITH, Supervisor of Art, 
Smith Center, Kansas. 

A practical text explaining the prin- 
ciples of design as applied to nature, 
and putting them into concrete expres- 
sion. 

The examples are simple enough for 
elementary study, and the problems 
and suggestions tend to develop good 
taste and the ability to recognize true 
quality in design. 
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Laboratory Manual 
For General Botany 
by DAVID POTTER, M.S., Instructor of Botany, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
A class text divided into two parts— 
each bound separately. 


Book One deals with the descriptive 
portion of the exercises and covers the 
foundation necessary to prepare the 
student for the microscopic study, with 
an introduction to cell and plant physi- 
ology. 

Book Two is composed of fifty-nine 


plates of drawings. It deals with types 
of main plant groups, advancing from 
the Myxophyta through to the Pteri- 
dophyta. 


Covers completely such fundamen- 
tals of design as: balanced design 
units; conventionalization; design ap- 
plication; tonal values; color, etc. 
Color plates. Cloth, 104 pages, 7% x 
10%, $2.50. 















Each exercise has its heading and 
subheading, and contains a classifica- 
tion of the plant or plants to be consid- 
ered. A glossary forms a part of each 
exercise. Part One, Cloth, 148 pages, 
$1.32. Part One, Paper, 148 pages, 96 
cents. Part Two, Paper, 129 pages, 
$1.08. 


303 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Improved Painting — Lowered Labor Costs 
















These two spray-painters are doing the work of 8 to 10 brush men. 
They are applying a smoother, more uniform coating of paint, a 
coating that completely covers the surface and that has the hiding 
power of two brushed coats. Consider this improvement in quality of 
work and this economy of close to 80% saving in labor cost that 
painting the DeVilbiss way makes possible. 


The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System will enable you to do your 
school painting with the same marked degree of advantage and profit. 










A word from you will promptly bring further interesting facts. 


| 
THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO | 


New York — Philadelphia — Chicago — Detroit — San Francisco — Cleveland 
Indianapolis — St. Louis — Milwaukee — Minneapolis — Windsor, Ontario 


DeVilbiss 
Spraypainting System 



















12 Foot HIGH WALLS 
Flat Ceilings. 
Sheet Rock Plasterboard. 
Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 
Built Complete at Our Factory. 


Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 
Instructions can erect them. 
. ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
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100 
Problems in Woodwork 
by WILLIAM A. DEVETTE, Lincoln Junior High 


School, Erie, Pa. 
A selection of one hundred full page, 
detailed drawings of novel and practi- 
cal problems. 


The projects were chosen from work 
done in the author’s classes, and from 
the INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGA- 
ZINE. Material is arranged in order 
of increasing difficulty, with projects 
involving turning grouped at the end. 


With each drawing is given a limited 
description of the method of construc- 
tion and a bill of material. Cloth, 208 
pages, 634 x 1034”, $2.40. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 





M&M 


GOLD BOND 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 
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Interior Walls and Ceilings 


Established 1898 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Tue Campen Junior Hicu Scuoor, Campen, N. J. 
Clyde S. Adams, Architect, Philadelphia 


The structure pictured in this copy is 
completely Kitcheneered by Dougherty 


is an Art! 


The modern Hotel man realizes that his 
establishment must be impeccable in every 
detail of equipment. 

Dougherty, after having striven for three- 
quarters of a century to attain the acme of 
perfection in this art, offers a Kitcheneer- 
ing Service that assures the ultimate in 
Appearance, Durability and Economy. 





Kitcheneering 
| 


French Ranges, Steam Tables, Ovens, Urns, 
Electrical Devices, Machines, China, Glass, 
Refrigerators, Silverware and General Uten- 
sils for Kitchens, Bakeries and Cafeterias. 





W. F. Dougherty & Sons, Incorporated 
1009 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch: 914 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


FIREPROOF NON- 
AND SLIPPING 
FIRE-SAFE WHETHER 
ALWAYS WET OR DRY 





No amount of foot traffic will wear away the “toothed,” 
non-slipping surface of treads and landings of Alberene 
Stone. They are safe, always, wet or dry. Nor will they 
crack and fail in case of fire—not even if a stream of 
water be turned on the highly heated stone. An Alberene 
Stone stairway stands—it is permanent. Color? A pleas- 
ing light gray. Cost? Extremely low, for the length and 
character of service rendered. 


Write for the Catalog. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 


153 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 





ALBERENE 





STAIR TREADS TOILET AND 
“ AND SHOWER 
LANDINGS PARTITIONS 
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SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 


Blickman Cafeteria Equipment is built for heavy 
school duty. Special touches in design and construction 
give added convenience, and save food and labor. 


Our service includes the manufacture of 
the complete cafeteria equipment and plan- 
ning the layout for Kitchen and Cafeteria. 
Our engineering department solicits your 
inquiries—and will gladly assist you with- 
out charge or obligation to properly plan 
your food service room. Blickman Food 
Service Equipment has the benefit of 37 
years of specialized experience. 


SB wit iCkimzm . ‘ouiPMent 


532 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 


YOU CAN HAVE 


GAS 


HIGH QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 
PROVIDE FOR A LIFE TIME 
SERVICE 
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Hundreds of Schools, Suburban Homes and other Institutions 
have a Freeport Gas Generator producing a satisfactory gas 
supply for every purpose for which city gas is used. 


There is the electrically controlled type for the man who has elec- 
tricity and the Weight Type where no electric current is available. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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BETTER 


at lower 


CLEANING 


The tank is filled 
with kerosene or 
Arbitrin — the 
most effective 
cleaning fluid. 




























WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Here is a sweeping system which will cut 
your yearly cleaning bill in half. It does away 
with sweeping compounds, oils and mops— 
and the MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
BRUSH COSTS NO MORE THAN THE 
ORDINARY BRUSH! 

TO JANITORS: 
No other sweeping brush will clean around 
desks with the ease, thoroughness and speed 
of the MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH. 
The handle is adjustable to your sweeping 

stroke. 






We shall be glad to send you our special propo- 
sition to schools upon receipt of this blank. 






Superintendent... 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH co. 
122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 










LOT a Ee 
For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 


undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE ase WISCONSIN 





















TRADE ‘TTR I MARK 








REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


WERE YOU AT DALLAS 


If you were, you will remember our big 


double booth and our sensational demon- 
stration of 





| 
SRE | 
CLEANO-SH “SHINE 


teieed Pr EG. Daron | 


the last words in treating modern school | 
floors. 


Wax and is applied with a mop. 


Clean-O-Shine is used in the scrub-water, clean- 


Car-Na-Var combines varnish with Liquid Floor 
ing, shining—it’s a tonic for floors. 


Continental Chemical Corporation 


Write for particulars. : 
Watseka, Ill, U. S. A. 


DEPT. SJ 





PRINTING SERVICE 









TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 































Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 





Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 












CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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a | Luther ae Se Po California 
SCENERY and STAGE | EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 


makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 








EQUIPMENT 


Rigging 


Lighting 
Scenery 
Draperies 
Installation 
Fire Curtains 
Picture Screens 
Picture Settings 
Portable Stages 
Elizabethan Textile Sets 
Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 





moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 












































est Absorbing Vacations 


Balance in 10 equal 
" 240 and Wp C, A monthly installments 
- as. after you return. 
Now you can visit Europe. Now your dreams can come 
true! Here is your wonderful chance to see England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
France. Educational, inspiring, enchanting. 


Via magical St. Lawrence Route 
1,000 miles of scenic river. Only 4} days at sea. Tourist 
Third Cabin provides every comfort and convenience. 
Cost of tour depends on period and places visited. Rate 
includes all necessary expenses. For complete details, 
itineraries, terms, write to 


European Treasure Tours 
812 Keefer Building, St. Catherine Street West 
Montreal, Canada. 


Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is best and most ad- 
vanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent free on 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CQO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Spiceland Indiana 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


SS TANNEWITZ 
-g ~ SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
: 7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

" eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful-Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 


Designers and Creators of Stage Settings, 
Velour Curtains, Scenery and Draperies. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 W. 41st ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Send for Circular 10 


COSTUMES 
ALL PLAYS 


We furnish Costumes, 
Wigs, etc., for all Plays 
and Operas. 


e-* 


THE WM. BECK & SONS CO. 


Established 1858 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
1119 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





CUR-TI-TION 


Acoustical Folding Partitions Are Ideal For School Gymnasiums 


OUT OF SIGHT WHEN NOT IN USE 
Basketball, indoor 
baseball and _ other 
rough play will not 
injure Cur-ti-tions. 
They are built for 
this kind of service. 
No fioor track. They 
may be fastened with 
floor bolts every six 
feet. Your school gym- 
nasium should have 
Cur-ti-tions for sepa- 
x a all ration and acoustical 
WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET —eoduet for thie — 
pose, 


CUR-TI-TION COMPANY, INC. 
1991 East 66th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FLOOR BRUSHES 
SOAP DISPENSERS 
BLACKBOARD 
ERASERS 
VACUUM 
ERASER CLEANERS 
SOAP TANK 
SYSTEMS 
MOPS AND 
MOP STICKS 
AROMAZON AIR 
CONDITIONERS 
JANITOR, 
SANITARY 
AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 
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Positive 
Toilet Paper 
Economy 


A Regulated, Theft-Proof, 
Waste-Eliminating Service 
With Standard Roll Paper. 


Why be penalized with fixtures confining 
your paper purchases to the product of one 
mill, when 

PALMER ECONOMY FIXTURES 
(for toilet paper and towels) 
afford the same economy in regulated de- 
livery—with Standard Roll Paper, unre- 
stricted in its manufacture—and sold, gen- 
erally, at about Aalf the price? 


Let us prove—in definite figures—that 
Palmer Fixtures actually pay for themselves 
in a very short time — and then continue 
saving you money. 


PatLMER Co. 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 





Your Story in Pictures leaves Nothing Untold 


Milwaukee. USA. 








amer= The Speed 
and Recuvacy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 





DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Economy in Equipment 


Economy may be practiced with low 
initial cost, or a higher first cost with 
longer life and efficiency. Whichever 
method of economy in buying school 
equipment is adopted by your board 
you can meet the most exacting re- 
quirements from the many models of 


APSCO 
Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


The DEXTER 
Model 


Offers at a fair price 

the finest of hand feed 

sharpeners. Takes vari- 

ous sizes of pencils and 

crayons and isadjustable 

for fine, medium or blunt 

points. Other models 

include the “Chicago,” 

“Giant,” “Junior,” “Dan- 

dy,” and “Wizard.” Ask 

= any supply house or 
One of the 14 Models stationer. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
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DEPENDABLE 
STAGE SCENERY 


Why Not 
Let The Senior Class 


Donate a 


Velour Curtain 
or 
Cyclorama Drapery Set? 


ASK US FOR INFORMATION 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 
329 Van Slyke Court 652 Randolph Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ' MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Onc) Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Nonc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 


Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Factories 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Les Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Davenport, Iowa 


Dallas, Tex. 





Edwardsville, Ill. Bessemer, Ala. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


OMPOSITION THE BEST 
BY 


ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


woopD 
INSERT 


Save Money on 
eplacements 


Each year hundreds more schools 
are standardizing on the U. 8. 
Inkwell, both for replacements 
and for new desks. 

The U. S. Inkwell is noiseless— 
easily installed — dustproof. It 
fits any school desk. It costs 
little, and reduces upkeep ex- 
pense. Avoid inkwell trouble by 
specifying “U. 8S.” on inkwell 
orders. 


Order from your school sup- 
ply jobber, or direct from us. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
410 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Desk Inkwell—contains both sizes 

FREE of the U.S. Inkwell. Free to any 
interested school official. Write 
today for yours. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. [Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
P: 


roduce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. 
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Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 





Little Rock, Ark. 























Nat po (oe - cele v3 TN ; 
Angle‘ ot PX | | 


71 pages of useful, helpful, sugges- 
tions to increase your production 
efficiency. Generously illustrated. 
Complete specifications on ANGLE 
STEEL Equipment: stools; chairs; 
benches; tables, desks; machine 
tender, shop and factory trucks; 
cabinets; drill and reamer bins; 
bench legs; etc. WRITE TODAY. 





‘ANGLE. yoo ae ComPaNY 


“Plainwell-: 


Michigan”. 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 





Cut about 1% actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right 
and priced moderately 














Federal 
Steel 
Fixture 
Company Equip Your Schools 
Chicago with 
FEDERAL 
VW Steel Lockers 
; and Shelving 


March, 1927 
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THE NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. All members are required to sub- 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
duty to American Education. Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 
The Honor Mark The Honor Mark 


of NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. of 


eel 


Teacher Agencies 


Teacher Agencies 


| FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
C. Wilbur Cary, Manager 


36 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn. 


‘‘Distinguished Personnel Service™’ 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 


Flatiron Building New York City 
E. L. GREGG, Msgr. 


Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 





Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 


302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 
“The right teacher in the right place.** 
College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the anne: of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
MAP SLIDES 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 
405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell 





Proprietor 





The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 


cations to sell. 


AZMSZ0U4+COM WoOpHo BAprvs00 



















Some of the very best teachers of the land are 


found in the territory covered by the 


Ohio Valley Teacher’s Agency 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
MENTOR, KY. 





The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1336 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


‘The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency"* 
Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 

Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 








We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1531 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 


no's 
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Not a “Makeshift” 


Pupils or teachers do not feel that they are “getting 
the worst of it” when crowded conditions are relieved 
with 


AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
They are modern, comfortable, convenient and attrac- 
tive, yet can be erected or moved quickly. Flat or 
gable roof —special ventilating windows — Insulite 
Wallboard lining. 


Wire at our expense for catalog and prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
601 Alaska Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 




























VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. 










Cincinnati, Ohio 

















£Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 
















We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 


Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
pare prices with other manufacturers. direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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Prolong The Life Of 
School Floors 


by the use of 
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SCENERY 
OF 


O UALITY The Swan Treatments : 
KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. Concrete and Wood. : 
Since 1887 7 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Swan Company : 


101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. §¢ 
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BUILDING COMMITTEE 
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OUR PLANS AND MEET EVERY MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
APPROVED *= poetics nee epee 
BY YOUR OF YOURL GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
Sereeintaie es GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 


PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PE 1G) OO) EB 16 On 8 (@)\ i OLO e :10)) G1) 9.85 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 6 ‘ 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ETHACA, NEW YORK 
ehebvoow pee eh Peobe Sr 





HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


( 

ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. ( 

125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. “ 
a 
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PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE | 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
For many years a leader. Its code of ethics established a new 
standard among teachers agencies. Now doubled its space. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. 
College and university work only. Operates on cost basis. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. A general teacher placement bureau. National 
in scope. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 811-823 Steger Bldg., Chicago; 1256 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. Special facilities for supplying 
teachers in every department of public school work; also 
business managers, purchasing agents, registrars, private sec- 
retaries, librarians, cafeteria directors and trained nurses. Its 
work includes executive positions—superintendencies, princi- 
palships and supervisorships. 

The above organizations, comprising the largest teacher placement 


work in the United States under one management, are under the 
direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


i. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial. 
and Physical Education. 


BM 24th year. Covers all 
states. Tell us your needs. 
US AOE so 
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- } * TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
No charge to ‘employers—No ‘charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 





GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY. We are pleased to an- 
nounce that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
48th year. “Oldest teachers agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.” By this union we have added many years of 
experience to our efficient organization. We are now able to serve school 
officials and teachers better than ever before. 


Offices: 205 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. P. O. Box 157 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 


a 


ROCKY MT. ae aoe AGENCY | 


BRANCH OFFICES 

PORTLAND ORE 
NEAPOLIS. MINN 

NVER. COLO KANSAS CITY. MO 
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FILL YOUR VACANCIES NOW 


SUPERINTENDENTS should avail themselves of 
our services in filling their vacancies for next year. Start 
now to surround yourself with the very best teaching 
staff you have ever had. Do not wait until the last 


minute only to find that the teachers you need have 
been placed elsewhere. 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass'n. 


499 Gates Bldg., 1006 Grand Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


NOCH DRAGAN OEAUENaROUEACHanentssacnaesesey: 
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THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


’ Still under same _ active 
Teachers Agency management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 

ents. Best qualified men 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, and women on our avail- 


able list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices — New Yerk, 
Denver, Spokane. 




















Established 1885 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














| For Character Building 
THE ATLANTIC READERS 


EDITED BY DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Book I. The Understanding Prince 
Book II. High and Far 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune 
Book IV. The Great Conquest 





Grade IV 
Grade V 
Grade VI 
Grade VII 
Grade VIII 

These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- 
found personal conviction that soul culture is the most impor- 
tant and most necessary phase of education, and that the de- 
velopment of personal character is the thing of greatest con- 
cern. 

The Atlantic Readers, Books I, II and III (all that had 
been issued), were adopted in December as basal readers for 
all the public schools of Montana for the next five-year period. 


Mailiny Price of Each Volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 


Book V. Outward Bound 








Classified Wants | 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


Combination City and School Nurse wanted im- 
mediately in Southern Michigan city of 6000. 
Salary according to experience. No. 1286 Aznoe’s 
Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, 
Chicago, 


tne 





Business or Purchasing Agent—Man with wide 
experience available as Business or Purchasing 
Agent. Good organizer, analytical, wide knowl- 
edge of school buildings and equpiment—would 
be especially valuable to large school system, col- 
lege or university engaged in extensive building 
program. Address all correspondence, 19-J, care 
of American School Board Journal. 


SALESMEN WANTED | 


Salesmen Wanted 3right active man acquainted 
with School men in Ohio and West Virginia to 
organize force and sell portable schools on com 
mission basis. Address 18-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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DESKS FOR SALE 


Stationary pupils’ desks and rears in very good 


condition: 1416 No. 6 Desks, 187 No. 6 Rears. 
If interested write to Board of Education, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


- MAGAZINES WANTED 


Will pay 25 cents for copies of the November and 
December, 1926, issues of the American School 
Board Journal. Address Subscription Department, 
American School Board Journal, 129 Michigan 
St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Used In Schools ThroughoutAmerica 
Nibroc Paper Towels — 


Prove Their Economy 
Satisty Their Users 


| ROMINENT schools throughout America bear 

witness to the economy and satisfaction found in 

Nibroc — the perfect paper towel. Where two ordina- 
ry paper towels are usually required —a single Nibroc will 
suffice. One wipes dry! Through the single distribution — 
one-towel-at-a-time method of Nibroc Cabinets — your 
m~" | towel expense is reduced to an inconsequental minimum. 





SAN JUAN UNION HicH SCHOOL 
FAIRBANKS, CAL. 


© Kept CleanIn A- 
Nibroc Cabinet 


Complete towel sanitation becomes 





BRYANT HIGH SCHOOL 7 ‘ . 
Lon Istanp Crry, N. Y. a certitude when Nibrocs are in- 





stalled. Pure in content, they are 
packed in dust-proof wrappers — 
_ distributed and used in a manner 
| which precludes the spreading of 
| contagious disease. 





| As an added degree of sanitation, 


Buswick HicH SCHOOL | insist upon Nibrocs. They promote 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


health in your washrooms. 





The Nibroc Cabinet is clean, dust-proof and an 
aid to economy. It measures 1054°x 15"x 334" 
and is easily attached to the wall. 





Write for “Particulars 


RANIER, OREGON 


BROWN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
PORTLAND MAINE 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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23"? School Gourd Journal SZ 
ECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


=— The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 
in = Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
AIR CONDITIONING 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR CONDITIONING APPARATUS 
American Blower Company 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Permalium Products Co., The 
APPRAISALS 
Manufacturers Appraisal Co. 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
BLACKBOARD—MFRD. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
BOOK CASES 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Abbott Educational Co., The 
American Book Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Heath & Co., D 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Little, Brown and Company 
Longmans, Green & Company 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Newson & Company 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BUSES 
Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Ince., S. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Van Range Co., John 
CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Union School Furnishing Company 


CLEANING COMPOUND 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Permalium Products Co., The 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM ‘ 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

COMMERCIAL DEPT. FURN. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
National a Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 

DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

DESKS—OFFICE 
Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 

DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Palmer Company, The 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Van Range Co., John 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 

DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Company 

ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 

FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Cc., The 
Wayne Iron Works 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 


FINANCES 
Manufacturers Appraisal Co. 
McNear & Co., C. W. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 

FLAG POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A 


FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Company 

FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Duraflex Company, The 
Stedman Products Co. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp.. Jas. G 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Company, The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Duraflex Company, The 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Swan Company, The 
FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Maple City Stamping Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Cur-ti-tion Company 
Hamlin, Irving 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Stee] Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Marietta Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co, 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (“‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Webster & Co., Warren 
Young Pump Company 
HTG. AND VENT. APPARATUS 
American Blower Company 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Van Range Co., John 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 


(Continued on Page 189) 


Rand Kardex Bureau 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 

Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 

Graybar Electric Company 

Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 

Holophane Glass Company 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 

Continental Chemical Corporation 
LOCKERS 

All-Steel Equipmert Company 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co 

Durand Steel Locker Co. 

Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

Triple Metals Corporation 
MATS 

Wearproof Mat Company 
MAPS 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally "& Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 

Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Leitz, Inc., E 

Spencer Lens Company 

Wollensak Optical Company 
MODELLING CLAY 

American Crayon Company 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURES 

Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 

DeVry Corp!, The 
PAINTS 

American Crayon Company 

Hockaday Company, The 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

Steffens-Amberg Company 

Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 

American Crayon Company 
PASTE 

American Crayon Company 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 

Aeolian Company, The 

Ampico Corp., The 

Miessner Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 

Everwear Manufacturing Co. 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bradley Wash Fountain Company 

Clow & Sons, ra B. 

Church Mfg. Co., C. F. 

Copper & Brass. Research Ass’n. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Haas Company, Philip 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Never-Split Seat Company 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Ce. 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporatien 

Mershon & Morley 

Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Company 
RANGES 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
RECORD SYSTEMS 

Rand Kardex Bureau 
REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
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An Assurance of 
Service and Saving! 


As long as your school stands, it will be a 
monument to your administration. In its 
span of life, the total water bill and cost of 
repairs to plumbing fixtures will reach a 





Fy ; ; =D 
sizeable sum. You can, however, conserve SIMMS SCHOOL SO 

UY “4 a . . . HUNTINGTON W.VA. 

Go building and maintenance funds by install- AD 

CA Oo OS 2 


ing Haas Flush Valves now. They not only 
reduce water bills—they pay for themselves 
many times over through freedom from re- 
pair costs. This statement has been proved 
by hundreds of schools throughout the 
country! 


Haas Flush Valves have no metal- 
to-metal contacts that cause rapid 





wear—no complicated mechanisms, 
needle-point adjustments nor small CANTON - OHIO. 
ports that clog. Positive control of 
after-fill; internally self-cleansing 
in all waters. 


FLUSH 
There is a Haas installation near you — let 


us tell you where! 





VALVES 
CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST TO 
SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 
AND ARCHITECTS 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO Established 1896 
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SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
‘American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Steel Products Company 


SCALES 
Continental Scale Works 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS—Electr. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 


SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnell System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 

Acme Scenic Studios 

Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 

Jackson Corp, A. P. 

Kansas City Scenic Co. 

Lee Lash Studios 

Novelty Scenic Studios 

Tiffin Scenic Studios 

Twin City Scenic Company 

Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Stedman Products Co. 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 


rABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
fALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencier 
Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Smith, L. C., & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
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School Board Journal 


‘DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES» 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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, TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
Remington Typewriter Company 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 


Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 


Spencer Turbine Company, The 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
Young Pump Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
Young Pump Company 
VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
WAINSCOTING 
Stedman Products Co. 
WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 

WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. | 
Western Shade Cloth Company 

WINDOW SHADES 
Aeroshade Company 
Athey Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. ! 
Maxwell & Co., S. A. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
Western Shade Cloth Company 

WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Western Shade Cloth Company 

WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.}; 
Stewart [ron Works Co., The 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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IDLE RUMORS 
Rumors of school conditions in 
calities are often absurd and wholly ridiculous. 
I. D. Price, superintendent of schools at Enid, 


certain lo- 


Oklahoma, uses the following story which he 
picked up somewhere to answer such rumors 
when they occur: 

“At a gathering of Hebrew merchants, Isaac, 
becoming enthusiastic over stories of individual 
contributed: ‘Dat fellow Rheingold 
rented a room 10x20 in Buffalo and in one 
year’s time made ten thousand dollars.’ 

“For corroboration, Isaac turned to Jacob 
with, ‘Isn’t dat true, Jakey ? 

“Yes? said Jakey, ‘Except his name was 
Goldrine not Rheingold and his store room was 
20 x 30 instead of 10x 20, and it was Rochester 
not Buffalo, and it was two thousand dollars, 
not ten, and he didn’t make it, he lost it.’ ” 

ADVICE 

Mr. O. C. Pratt, superintendent of the 
Spokane, Wash., schools, who is a lover of 
jokes, tells one that he uses sometimes: 

“One of the tribulations of every superin- 
tendent arises from the well-meant advice of 
those whose ignorance of school conditions 
makes their advice valueless. On receiving such 
a communication, a superintendent feels like 
replying as a certain editor is said to have done. 
An amateur author submitted a story to the 
editor for publication in his magazine. Not 
hearing from the editor, he wrote him again re- 
questing an early decision as he had ‘other irons 
in the fire.’ The editor thereupon replied, re- 
turning his manuscript and advising him to 
‘put it in with the other irons’.” 

CLEAR-CUT OBJECTIVE 

The superintendent of schools, Lexington, 
Kentucky, Mr. M. A. Cassidy, thinks that the 
most effective joke that he ever used was be 
fore the Civie Clubs when he was carrying on 
a campaign for a bond issue for new school 
houses. The bond issue was voted almost 
unanimously. The joke must have been effec 
tive, and also Mr. Cassidy. 

“There was a woman who went crazy on the 
subject of money. Her continued cry, from one 
morning to the next was: ‘I want a barrel of 
money! I want a barrel of money!’ Well, she 
became violent and was put in an insane asylum. 

“One scorching July day an old negro woman 
was passing the asylum. She was hot and tired, 
and, when opposite the asylum, she set her big 
basket of laundry down on the pavement. After 
fanning herself with her old sunbonnet, she 
peeked through the palings to watch the in- 
mates exercising in the grounds. The woman 
who was money crazy saw her, and coming up 
to the fence, put her face close to that of the 
old negro woman and yelled: ‘I want a barrel 
of money! I want a barrel of money!’ The 
negro woman was startled and drew back. When 
she had recovered from her surprise she said: 
‘Well, ma’am, yo’-all mought er been crazy 
when dey put yo’ in dar; but yo’ sho’ is talkin’ 


sense now’.” 


success, 


EXPEDIENCY 

Mr. W. J. Braham, superintendent at North 
Platte, Nebraska, who is also treasurer of the 
Nebraska High School Athletic Association, 
tells a story that might serve to extricate some 
schoolman who is faced in a meeting with a 
question of expediency: 

“A bunch of boys had been attending a Bap- 
tist revival meeting. One day their mother 
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found them out back of the house with a pail 
of water, a cat, and several kittens. They bap 
tized the kittens, but the old cat put up a scrap 
and after she had scratched two or three of 
them, as they were trying to immerse her, one 
of the boys said: ‘Oh, let’s just sprinkle her and 
let her go to hell’.” 

He adds this rather trite question: 

“Are we going to keep this organization 
(school) alive, and have it render service, or 
shall we just sprinkle her and let her go to 
hell?” 


“GETTING UP THE AROUSEMENT” 
Mr. William A. Sutton, Superintendent of 


Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, lends his support 
with a joke that could only be brewed south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. Here it is in his 
own words: 

“An incident I have often used when speak- 
ing on a subject where others have given it in 
rather minute detail, to tell what is my part on 
this particular type of program. I illustrate 
with two negro preachers who were carrying on 
a very ‘distracted meeting’ in the olden times. 
One could read and write and the other could 
not. 

“Some one asked Uncle Mose, ‘What is your 
part in these distracted meetings? 

“Uncle Mose said: ‘Boss, ]’ll tell you just 
like this: Morton who goes around with me 
can read the Bible and ’splain the scripture; 
but atter Morton done that, he done all what he 
can do. But if you gwine have a successful 


distracted meeting, you got to have somebody 
to git up de arousement. 
de meetin.” 

“You know some of us are technicians, but 


others must get up the ‘arousement.’ ” 


And dat’s my part in 





Mr. Jacobson Appointed Manager. The Truscon 
Steel Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, in almost 
25 years of service to the school building public, 
has had a leading part in the development of high 
standards of school construction. The firm believes 
that the successful solution of many problems in 
school-building construction lies in the cooperation 
of the school board, the school architect, and the 
specialist trained in problems of school-building 
construction, 





D. L. JACOBSON, 
School Buildings Department, 
Truscon Steel Company. 


In the direction of an enlarged service to its 
school patrons, and a wider scope of helpfulness 
to the school public, the Truscon Company has 
appointed Mr. D. L. Jacobson as manager of its 
school-building service department. The- establish- 
ment of the new department has come as the result 
of a recognition of the importance of the school 
building field by the manufacturer and an effort 
to furnish specialized service in  school-building 
construction. 

Mr. Jacobson has had long experience in the 
Truscon service. He will be in charge of an or- 
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ganization of trained specialists who are familiar 
with all the latest practices and principles that 
make for the economical and expeditious construc- 
tion of school buildings. ‘The service department 
is composed of a group of trained men who have 
had considerable experience im the problems of 
school planning and construction and its services 
are freely offered to school boards and school archi- 
tects desirous of help in the sulution of their special 
problems, 

Van Range Company’s New Plant. The John 
Van Range Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, which is 
associated with the Albert Pick Company of Chi- 
cago, has a new building under construction which 
will be one of the finest of its kind not only in de- 
sign and construction, but in equipment and ma- 
chinery as well. 

The building will be located on a plot of about 
fifteen acres and will be composed of two sections— 
a single-story manufacturing section, and a four- 
story administration, sales, and warehouse section, 

The four-story section will provide space for the 
shipping and receiving departments on the first 
floor; for the production-control offices, develop- 
ment department and laboratory, storage space for 
small goods and supplies, and employees’ cafeteria 
and kitchen on the second floor; for the president’s 
office, the sales and display rooms, layout and engi- 
neering departments, auditing and billing depart: 
ments, and related divisions on the third floor, and 
tor warehouse space on the fourth floor. 

‘The main building is to have a length of 440 feet, 
a width of 370 feet, and a floor area of 260,000 
square feet, with provisions for platform and 
switch-track enclosures. 

The building has been planned and erected by the 
architectural firm of Samuel Hannaford & Sons, 
Cincinnati, and is to be completed early this spring. 

With the completion of this building, the Van 
Range Company will be able not only to maintain 
the past high standard of its hotel, restaurant, and 
school-cafeteria equipment but to surpass both in 
quality and volume all previous efforts. 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

How to Apply for a School. The Rocky Moun- 
tain Teachers’ Agency, of Denver, Colo., has issued 
a suggestive booklet entitled “How to Apply For a 
School and Secure Promotion.” 

The booklet contains some useful data on the laws 
and regulations governing teacher employment in 
the western states and describes the service rendered 
by the agency to its teacher-applicants. The book- 
let represents the experience of the author as a 
teacher, principal, and superintendent, and as the 
director of a teachers’ agency. 

Dunham Heating System. The C. A. Dunham 
Company, of Chicago, IIl., has just issued two help- 
ful booklets on heating systems. 

Bulletin No. 114 is devoted to the Dunham 

vacuum heating system for homes using coal, gas, 
or oil. 

Bulletin No. 115 describes the system used in 
heating office buildings, hotels, schools, and apart- 
ment houses. 

Two important features of the Dunham system 
are the provisions for increased heat during severe 
weather and for sufficient heat without overheating 
during mild weather in the spring and fall. Two 
advantages claimed for the system by the Dunham 
Company are appreciable fuel economy and com- 
fort, without overheating in mild weather. 

The Dunham Company maintains a number of 
branch offices and offers the services of its per- 
sonnel to building owners. It is at all times ready 
to cooperate with consulting engineers, architects, 
and contractors, and to furnish details and infor- 
mation as to the best way of ne and using 
the Dunham products. 


Issue New Furniture Catalog. The Standard 
School Equipment Company, of Louisville, Ky., has 
issued its 1927 catalog of school furniture. The 
catalog contains 70 pages devoted to desks, tables, 
hookeases, cabinets, chairs, stools, dictionary hold- 
ers, restroom suites, and dormitory furniture. Each 
piece is accompanied with a description and _ pho- 
tograph for the benefit of the school official who is 
in need of specific help in selecting school furniture. 

The firm also issues a paper catalog, ‘punched, 
but without covers, giving prices and description 
of standard office and school furniture. 

A third pamphlet describes the Louisville plant 
and its several branch plants for the production. of 
standard school equipment. The firm maintains 
five branch factories, in addition to the one at 
Louisville—three at Jasper, Ind., one at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., and one at Silver City, N. C. Two 
plants specialize in the manufacture of teachers’ 
and office chairs; one deals exclusively in teachers’ 
desks and tables and office furniture; one special- 
izes in map cases, grade and kindergarten tables, 
and bookeases; one deals in square-post kinder- 
garten and grade chairs, tablet and teachers’ chairs, 
and a fourth plant specializes in American bent- 
wood chairs, stools, and fiber furniture. 
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Here is a Book 





that Every High School 






























Write today for 


your free copy 
of **High School 


Administration’’ 


Rand Kardex Service, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


I shall be pleased to receive a free copy of your latest book 


entitled “High School Administration.” 
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City State 
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VERY High School Prin- 
cipal should read this new 
book on “High School Ad- 

ministration,” written by a na- 
tionally known authority on this 
subject, and which is now ready 
for release by Rand Kardex 
Service. 

In this book are explained 
many of the standard practices 
of high school administration 
now in vogue in scores of high 
schools throughout the country. 


The fact that High School 
Administration is now definitely 
recognized as a profession which 
requires the highest type of edu- 
cational and business qualifica- 
tions, has been brought out in 
this new book. Rand Kardex 
Service has brought together in 
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one volume, all of the accepted 
and best practices of high school 
administration. 


The principal who can defi- 
nitely control attendance, who 
knows when students are failing 
and can do something about it; 
who can build and maintain a 
satisfactory schedule of recita 
tions and who has at his com 
mand a complete record of the 
accomplishments of every stu 
dent, is one who has accom 
plished much toward his success. 
All of these subjects are compre- 
hensively discussed in this book. 
A free copy will be sent to any 
high school principal requesting 
one. 


Just mail the coupon below 
and your copy will be sent im- 
mediately. 
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Rand Kardex Service 


General Offices: Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Division of 


REMINGTON-RAND, INC. 
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Principal Should Read! 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Austin @ Ashley, 


Glendale High School Architects 


Glendale, California 





A Growing Preference with 
Public Schools for Over 16 Years 


CHOOL officials all over the 

United States have installed 
Weisteel equipment because of 
its durability. 


Architects have consistently 
used Weisteel Compartments 
not only for their durability, but 


Weisteel Cooperative Plan 


Send us rough layout of toilet rooms, indi- 
cating plumbing facilities and requirements. 
We make up complete plans and _ specifica- 
tions for your particular requirements and 
send them to vou with quotations. 


Compartments are shipped with simple dia- 
gram and complete erection instructions in- 
dexed to numbered compartment. sections. 
No fitting, cutting or drilling is necessary, 
when erecting Weisteel, and it is virtually 
impossible to make mistakes. Specialized 
labor unnecessary. 


in replacing old installations, this Plan saves 


because they combine rugged you ee = he agthane It eg 
; you that the completed installation will be 
strength with symmetry of de- fully satisfactory. For new building instal 


lations, the Cooperative Plan is equally valu 


sign © able in working with the architect. 





Weisteel Dominant Features: 
1. I gauge (i inch) Keystone cop- 4. All joints are closed and sealed. No 
per-bearing, rust-resisting, furniture ledges or crevices to catch or hold 
steel. dirt. 


~ 


2. Weisteel  special-design universal 
hinges, simple, fool-proof, durable. 


rst 


Pleasing vet practical designs har 
monize with other quality equip 
3. Weisteel doors are electrically weld ment. 
ed into one solid unit. Foot castings 
are brass. Brass latch and pull are l 
nickel plated. vou time and cost. 


le TRADE MARK REGISTERED L 


COMPARTMENTS 


6. Weisteel Cooperative Plan saves 





ation anit HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COoO., INC. ae 
Owes ae Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchisor, i.ansas) — 
Shower Hospital 
Compartments Branch Offices: Cubicles 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 








Finer Service at Lower Cost 


School board officials quickly appreciate the advantages and econo- 
mies of Onliwon Service. That is why the lavatories of leading insti- 
tutions are Onliwon-equipped. 


Onliwon Cabinets are good-looking, trouble-proof and easy to refill. 
Onliwon Paper is a quality product of an organization which has fifty 
years experience in the manufacture of toilet tissue. 











And Onliwon Service is economical. 


We will gladly furnish, entirely without obligation to 
you, an accurate estimate oi what your yearly costs 
should be. Just tell us the number of toilets and the ap- 
proximate number of users. 


A. P. W. PAPER COQ. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





Schools of Prominent Architects, 


Equipped With Austral Windows 


Abington High School Addition, Abington, Pa., Junior High School, Elizabeth, Ne Os 
eacock and Hokanson, Architects. Howard B. Brady, Architect. 


Sacred Heart Parochial School, New Brunswick, N. J., 


Beate High School, Washington, D. C., 
Geo. W. Brooks, Architect. 


Snowden Ashford, Architect. 
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McKinley School, San Gabriel, Cal., Salt ———— — oe Nathaniel Hawthorne High School, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Quinten and Kerr, Architects. _— ee G. Howard Chamberlin, Architect. 


Ventilation 
Without 


Harry L. Johnson School, Johnson City, N. C 


) “ Franklin School, Bloomfield, N. J., 
C. Edward Vosbury, Architect. John F. Capen, Architect. 


High Point High School, High Point, N. C., 


William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harry Barton, Architect. 


Charles Howard Lloyd, Architect. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


A countrywide representation of schools are shown here. Climatic conditions in the different 
localities vary from zero weather to a warm temperature the year around. In spite of this fact, highly 
satisfactory ventilating results are secured in all these schools through Austral Windows. 


SEND FOR THE AUSTRAL BOOK ON SCHOOL VENTILATION 


paricave AUSTRALWINDOW@O. Cry 





